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PHYLLIS BROWNE. 



CHAPTER I. 

' T LIKE Phyllis. It is beautiful ; like you : 
J- but I don't like Browne/ 
' I like BrQwne a great deal better than Phyl- 
lis. It 's my father's name, and there 's some 
sense in it.' 

The last speaker was a girl of about fourteen, 
who stood on a bridge in an old-fashioned gar- 
den, fishing. It was a hot summer day, but she 
did not seem to fear the sunshine Her hat lay 
at her feet, turned into a basket for gloves and 
bait and extra tackle; and a shower of bright 
gold waving hair, which fell loose round her 
shoulders, gave all the shade she needed to a 
strong fair face and throat. Her eyes were 
fixed upon a float which was dancing slowly 
down stream into the shadow of a great horse- 
chestnut-tree close by, and she did not raise 
them when she spoke, being evide;ntly of opin- 
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ion that the pursuit of roach and chub, in 
which she was engaged, was of far more im- 
portance than any compliments or criticisms 
addressed either to herself or to her name. 
Her companion seemed to be only a voice in 
the chestnut-tree. His answer came from its 
leafy depths. 

* I think Phyllis is poetic. Browne is stupid.' 

* Poetic ! If you had had " Phyllis is my only 
Joy*' sung to you as often as I have, you 
would n*t think there was much poetry in it. 
Such a niminy-riminy Phyllis as she was too ! ' 

* Yet she never fails to please,' echoed the 
voice in the chestnut-tree. 

* I don't want to please unless I love people. I 
hate women who are always changing their char- 
acter just to get praise.' She wound up her line 
and started the float down stream again before 
she continued : ' But I can't see what you object 
to in Browne.* 

' It 's not noble.' 

* How can you be so silly, Lai } As if we 
wanted to be noble ! ' 

* I should think every one wanted to be noble.' 

' In deeds, of course.' Her float was bobbing. 
She was too much interested in it to say any- 
thing more. 
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* But if you have a grand name you know that 
your ancestors did great deeds/ 

The evolutions of the float had become absorb- 
ing. No reply ; and the voice from the chestnut- 
tree continued : * I like to feel that, no matter 
what I do, I always must be above the common 
people.* 

* Listen to Count Ladislas Starinski ! ' Phyllis 
answered laughingly. * I suppose you *d like 
every one to be descended from the kings of 
Poland.?' 

' No, because then I should n't be above them ; 
but I wish you were a. Starinski.' It was a lazy, 
musical voice, full of caressing intonations, which 
answered Phyllis, and the last words were very 
gently said. Her voice was quite different ; simple 
and earnest, rich in tone, too vigorous generally 
to be caressing. The fish which had been nib- 
bling changed his mind. Her bait was not taken, 
and she replied with attention once more free, — 

* I should not like to be anything that papa is 
not. He says that the name of Browne came from 
Scandinavia, and that in old days it was written 
Braun. It sounds to me like the name of a man 
who could hit hard, and I think that's quite 
enough ; I like it.' She tossed the bright mass 
of her hair back on one side as she spoke, and the 
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tones that came in answer from the tree were 
half mocking, half admiring. 

* If they had asked my advice they would have 
called you Pegasus. You look much more like a 
white war-horse with a golden mane than like 

anything else I know. If I could paint I 'd .' 

But what Ladislas would have done had he been 
able to paint, Phyllis neither heard nor cared. The 
fish had been only coquetting, and now tempta- 
tion proved too strong. The float had ducked, 
gone fairly under; Phyllis's whole soul was in 
striking at the proper moment. There was a 
whirr of line spinning off the reel, and the next 
moment she exclaimed, with hearty satisfaction, 
* I Ve hooked him ! An enormous chub ! Quick, 
Lai, with the landing-net ! * 

The voice in the chestnut-tree took substance 
and dropped upon the grass in the shape of a 
bright brown-eyed boy of about twelve or thirteen 
years old, who, without pausing to recover his feet, 
spun away in a succession of somersaults to fetch 
the required net. He came back in a minute or 
two without it. 

' Uncle Edward has taken the net, John says. 
He went out a couple of hours ago with the 
ladies and gentlemen to fish in the works.* 

The fish was giving good play for the moment. 
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Phyllis had her hands full, and asked no better 
amusement ; but the river banks in the garden 
were two or three feet deep, and protected by 
hedge and railing. It was scarcely possible to 
land a good-sized fish without the net. 

' Go to the boathouse steps, Lai. I *11 try to 
bring him gently up there, and you must get it 
out with your hands, if you can.' But Lai was 
no fisherman, and his best efforts on the boat- 
house steps consisted in snatching at Phyllis's 
line from time to time, at the imminent risk of 
drowning himself, breaking the top joint of her 
rod, and letting the chub go free. 

' It is no use — not the slightest use ; the 
schoolroom waste-paper basket might do it,* 
Phyllis decided anxiously, and Lai sped towards 
the house once more. There was a row of small 
bright faces ranged between the bars of an upper 
window. 

* Has she got anything, Lai 1 ' shouted the big- 
gest and roundest of the row. * A 'normous chub, 
did you say } ' 

As Lai disappeared through a side-door there 
was a turning of heads, evidently with the pur- 
pose of communicating the great intelligence; 
and the next thing was an irruption on the broad 
walk, which led to the bridge, of little sailor-clad 
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boys and toddling girls, with a good-natured 
nursemaid running after them, and nurse herself 
presently fallowing, in order that even the baby 
in arms might witness the landing of the *nor- 
mous chub. 

With such a crowd of spectators the least Lai 
could do was to pull off his shoes and stockings, 
and go down to the lowest step with his basket. 
The fish was really unusually large ; and as, from 
time to time, he leaped in desperate and futile 
struggles at the end of the line, and the children 
caught sight of his gleaming, rosy flanks, their 
excitement over the capture became so great 
that Phyllis, to please them, prolonged the opera- 
tion of landing ; and Lai was still flourishing the 
empty basket on the steps with all the energy of a 
clown at a circus, when a boat came round a bend 
in the river behind the group. 

Instantly the information that ' Lily 'd got a 
most 'normous chub ' was shouted in chorus by 
the children ; and it was received by the sole 
occupant of the boat with the interest of a fellow- 
fisherman. 

'You want the landing-net, Phyllis. Here, 
Ladislas, come and take it. Or, stay ! No ; 
I '11 put the boat down by the bank and land the 
fish for you myself.' 
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The chub was by this time tired out, and 
resigned itself, without a struggle, to his fate. 
Phyllis, bending over the water, with cheeks 
slightly flushed and flying hair, drew him slowly 
and cautiously to the net. In another moment 
he was caught and handed up to her, heavy and 
dripping in the meshes. 

'He's the biggest chub I have seen in this 
water yet, Phyllis. Upon my word, I believe he 
weighs six pounds.' 

She beamed down a * Thank you, papa,' upon 
her helper ; and the children, pouring out eager 
comment, gathered round to see. 

'Ton my word, I believe he weighs six 
pounds,' repeated Teddy, the eldest, profoundly, 
as with little hands crossed behind his back he 
gazed at the fish lying on the gravel-path. And 
every one laughed as though he had said some- 
thing new. They were very ready to laugh 
together, apparently. As Phyllis knelt upon 
the path to take out the hook, the children clung 
about her with small heed for her convenience. 
Baby, who had stooped in ruurse's arms to look 
at the operation, seized a lusty handful of her 
hair. One of the three-year-old girls began 
very deliberately to march round the hem of her 
dress, with earnest and concentrated endeavor 
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to stamp it into the gravel. Teddy only left her 
to profit by the chance of seizing her fishing- 
rod, and, needless to say, tangling the line in the 
boughs of the nearest tree. All asked ques- 
tions at the same time, and expected answers 
without delay ; but Phyllis did not seem to 
mind them in the least. She was proceeding 
with the utmost good humor in her endeavor to 
get the hook out of her fish, and was answering 
questions as fast as she could in turn, when, 
happening to raise her eyes, she saw a group of 
ladies advancing along the path. Her counte- 
nance changed. 

*Let go of my hair, baby! Lance, unclasp 
your arms ! Mabel, how could you make my 
dress in such a mess ! ' She rose as she spoke, 
shook the gravel from her dress, and put her 
hands up to her hair in hasty attempts to con- 
fine it with the ribbon which Ladislas came 
hopping on one booted foot to present to her. 
But before she had time to reduce her some- 
what disordered appearance to neatness, a lady, 
who came forward a few yards in front of the 
others, exclaimed, with evident annoyance, — 

'Fishing again, Phyllis, in your clean white 
dress! It is impossible that you should ever 
look nice if you do this kind of thing; and I 
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particularly wished you to take Lady Alicia to 
see the church. Your father has to be busy, 
and I am much too tired.' 

This seemed to be a blow beyond what Phyl- 
lis had expected. 

' Oh, Aunt Fanny ! ' she exclaimed, with crim- 
soning cheeks. * You don't mean to say that I 
am to take Lady Alicia to the church alone } I 
don't know her ; I have never spoken to her.' 

'What does that matter, Phyllis.? I suppose 
you can behave like a lady, whether you know 
her or not ? ' 

Phyllis cast towards the group of strangers 
a glance of agony, such as only the shy can 
understand ; but her aunt paid no attention. 
Ladislas' bare foot had attracted eyes to which 
disorder was actual pain, and she wished to 
know what he was doing with one boot and one 
stocking off. Her vexation was not appeased 
by hearing the reason of his undress. 

* It was most thoughtless of you,' she said to 
Phyllis, * when you know how easily he catches 
cold. But this fishing mania makes you forget 
everything else. I cannot conceive what pleas- 
ure you find in it.' 

Phyllis did not look much disposed to explain. 
She had dropped the fish and was submitting 
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in silence to have her ribbon tied. But Teddy 
had not missed his opportunity. The instant 
that Phyllis abandoned the chub he had pounced 
upon it, and, with the dexterous imitation of an 
observant child, he had succeeded in getting out 
the hook, without hurting himself. He held it 
up at this moment, his little face glowing with 
triumph. 

* See, Mamsey, I Ve done it. Soon, when I *m 
bigger, I '11 catch you a fish my welly own self.* 

And somehow, his brilliant face seemed to 
widen the lady's understanding, for she stooped 
down and kissed him with a hearty, * Will you, 
my sonnie } ' and turned in all good humor to 
join her guests. 

Colonel Browne came up from the boathouse. 
The big chub was discussed and admired. Aunt 
Fanny joining candidly now in praise of its 
unusual sizt. But upon Phyllis the proposed 
visit to the church was weighing like a cloud. 
She was so shy that it was misery to her to be 
left alone with a stranger ; and, at the same 
time, she was intelligent enough and proud 
enough to feel humiliated by her own timidity. 
In vain she argued with herself ; it would not 
pass away ; and on this occasion, as on many 
othep, her faculties were absolutely benumbed 
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by the double pain. She could only reply in 
half-dead monosyllables to the questions and 
congratulations which were addressed to her. 
Her father looked vexed. It made her feel the 
more hopelessly stupid. She did not know 
which of the ladies present was Lady Alicia, 
but she decided, of course, that it must be the 
least pleasing — a sharp-eyed, hook-nosed old 
lady, with a bonnet full of perpetually moving 
marabout feathers ; and the horror of being 
alone in the empty church with those eyes and 
that bonnet grew upon her, till when, at last, her 
aunt returned to the subject, and said, * Get your 
hat then, Phyllis, I dare say Lady Alicia would 
like to see the church at once,' it seemed to her 
impossible to bear, and she replied, with her 
heart thumping against her side : — 

* Can't Ladislas go instead ? He knows much 
more than I about the church.' 

She had done the very thing she dreaded 
beyond all others. She had made herself the 
centre of general attention. 

' Certainly not, Phyllis ! ' her Aunt Fanny 
answered, with surprise. 

Every one glanced at her. She did not know 
herself how rudely reluctant her manner seemed. 
She was brought to the knowledge of it by the 
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grave displeasure of her father's voice, as he 
said, turning to a lady who stood beside, — 

* Lady Alicia, I hope you will forgive an ex- 
tremely ill-mannered little girl/ 

* Shall I not rather feel for a very shy one ? ' 
Lady Alicia answered. 

The blood had rushed up to Phyllis's forehead, 
the tears had started to her eyes. A reproof 
from her father was worse to her than the se- 
verest punishment. She felt blind and dizzy 
and hot in the midst of all these strangers, 
when the kind voice answering her father fell 
upon her ear, and a kind hand, taking hers, 
drew her out of the intolerably central position 
in which she stood. A remark or two from 
Lady Alicia about the river reanimated the 
fishing conversation, and Phyllis, standing in 
the background, had time to recover her com- 
posure before her father told her, somewhat 
coldly, to fetch her hat. She was perfectly 
aware that she would have to go to the church 
now, for she knew her father well enough to 
know that he was not likely to be softened by 
the exhibition she had made of herself; but 
she no longer wished to stay away, for she 
knew also that the only way to recover his 
good opinion was by trying to do well the 
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thing in which she had failed ; and compared 
with his displeasure, nothing else was of any 
account. She went for her hat with the knowl- 
edge that it was full of bait and fish-hooks, and 
that her aunt would probably make it the occa- 
sion of a fresh reproach of her untidiness ; 
but Ladislas had saved her that. The bait 
and the fish-hooks were safely deposited in a 
flower-pot, and he held the hat ready for her, 
with her gloves. 

* May I come, too ? ' he asked of Lady Alicia, 
with that delightful confidence which Phyllis 
would have given the world to possess ; and a 
minute or two later they were all three walking 
down the main street of Rainham Abbey, Ladis- 
las and Lady Alicia chatting as if they had 
known each other all their lives, Phyllis sad, 
silent, and lonely at their side. 

Once or twice Lady Alicia turned to Phyllis 
with some kindly remark, and Phyllis did her 
best to answer, for her heart was swelling 
with gratitude to the friendly stranger. Still, 
a stranger to her was a stranger, however 
friendly, and it was not till they reached the 
semi-darkness of the church that she summoned 
up courage to have a good look at Lady Alicia's 
face. When she did look her pleasantest antici- 
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pations were fully realized. The face was not 
quite young, but it was beautiful with something 
more than the beauty of youth, and the loving- 
kindness which sat in every line gave it a radi- 
ance which shone straight into Phyllis's heart. 
While Phyllis was looking Lady Alicia happened 
to raise her eyes. She smiled. Phyllis smiled 
too, with a beaming smile such aS she kept 
generally for her father, and from that moment 
she felt no more shy of Lady Alicia. 

The old woman who usually showed the church 
was engaged with a party of strangers ; Lady 
Alicia and the children were therefore left to 
themselves, and the beauties of the church very 
soon made them friends. The old building with 
its historic associations was loved by both the 
children; they were full of information about 
it, and Lai especially communicated with interest 
all that was interesting to him. Phyllis talked 
little : she seemed to take for granted that. Lady 
Alicia would prefer to listen to Lai ; but when- 
ever Ladislas failed she was ready to supply the 
fact he wanted, and the traditions of Rainham, 
from the time of Harold to the present day, were 
poured out with an eagerness which soon awoke 
Lady Alicia's sympathy. She saw not only the 
church but the market-place and the old abbey 
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gates, with monks' fish-ponds in the quiet fields 
beyond, and a bridge over which, Lai assured 
her, King Harold himself might have walked. 
Then from some ruined walls the children's 
imagination constructed the Rainham monastery 
for her again, and last, but by no means least, 
she was shown what Ladislas called their great- 
est treasure — a subterranean passage through 
which monks had really passed, and which ran 
for miles and miles in nobody knew quite what 
direction underground. There was water flow- 
ing through it, alas ! which prevented them 
from exploring for themselves ; but the water 
could be shut out, and Ladislas confided to 
Lady Alicia the intense desire he had to find 
the water shut out some day, and then to go 
into the passage and not come out till he had 
discovered where it led. 

' On winter nights,* he said, * when the florods 
are out and the water thumps against our house, 
I lie and think about this passage, and make up 
stories of what might have happened here, till I 
feel as if I knew it quite well, and I 'd give any- 
thing to be able to go inside and see whether my 
fancies are true.' 

' And Phyllis, too ?' asked Lady Alicia ; 'does 
she make up stories about the place ? ' 
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' Phyllis thinks it better to find out what 's true. 
For this country/ and Lai opened his arms wide 
to point to the horizon on either side, * is like a 
great history : if you could know all that has 
happened here you 'd know enough to fill your 
head. I 'm so lazy I should never find out any- 
thing for myself ; but Phyllis reads all the guide- 
books and histories to me, and then I tell her 
stories to make up.' 

* And does he make good stories ? * said Lady 
Alicia, as she looked into the intelligent face and 
large dark /eyes that were turned up to hers. 

* Yes,' Phyllis said. ' He 's very clever at 
making up stories, and sometimes they're de- 
lightful.' 

* And sometimes we quarrel over them,' Ladis- 
las added, laughing, 'because she's a Roundhead 
and I *m a Cavalier ; and she says I have no sense 
of right and wrong ! ' 

* It 's quite true. He can't understand disci- 
pline a bit. He can't understand that when peo- 
ple have done wrong it is just that they should be 
punished. His people always escape, whether 
they are good or bad ; and, in fact, I really don't 
believe he thinks there is any right or wrong ! ' 
Phyllis spoke with an earnestness which showed 
the matter was not one of joke to her. 
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' Oh yes, I do/ Lai said. * I think it is right to 
h^lp people who are in trouble. And I think/ — 
here he abandoned his merry tone, and for one 
instant the dark eyes glowed darker, — * I think 
it is wicked to oppress and beat down people 
weaker than you, as ttie Russians oppress us 
Poles/ 

' Are you a Pole ? * asked Lady Alicia. 

* Yes,' he answered, softly. * My father died 
for Poland. So shall I some day, Phyllis says/ 

Phyllis*s face, stern before, suddenly melted 
with a glance of such protecting tenderness that 
Lady Alicia's eyes were moist as she answered, — 

* Phyllis could never spare you.' 

Lai had not seen Phyllis's glance. *0h yes, 
she could,' he said, with a comic contraction of 
the eyebrows ; * if she thought it right. Phyllis 
is awfully certain about right and wrong, and 
she 'd put her own head in the fire if she thought 
it right ! ' 

Phyllis was stooping to tie her shoe. She 
made no answer, and the conversation returned 
again to the mysterious delights of the under- 
ground passage. 

Lady Alicia had seen other subterranean pas- 
sages, and knew stories without number of mar- 
vellous escapes through secret passages above 
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ground and under ground, with which she enter- 
tained the children, and the time passed so 
delightfully that it was seven o'clock before any 
of the three thought of returning to the house. 

The nursery children were going to bed when 
Phyllis ran upstairs to ask if Teddy had remem- 
bered to feed his rabbits. They heard her step 
and rushed in a body out to meet her. 

' Poor Lily !' they cried in chorus, as her pro- 
gress up the stairs was stopped by a little naked 
dripping figure, which flung itself recklessly into 
her arms. * Was Lady *Lisha horrid ? ' 

* No ! oh no ! We loved her ! ' 

Her father came out of his dressing-room as 
she spoke. He had heard both question and 
answer, and as the children made room for him 
to pass he laid his hand kindly upon her head. 
She took it and kissed it with glad eyes. Her 
father never spoke much ; she understood that his 
gesture meant forgiveness. 

'Boo'ful Lily! we love *oo!' cried the little 
naked child, tightening her wet arms with an 
enthusiastic clasp ; and Phyllis went away very 
happy to dress for the evening. 



CHAPTER II. 

"PHYLLIS had no mother; but from the ear- 
•*• liest time she could remember her Aunt 
Fanny had been the mistress of her father's 
house. Aunt Fanny's husband, Mr. Dawson, 
was a gr.eat traveller ; when he was in Eng- 
land he lived in Colonel Browne's house; the 
children of her Aunt Fanny and Uncle Daw- 
son were like brothers and sisters to Phyllis, 
who had none of her own ; and the greatest 
stranger in the mixed household was the little 
Polish cousin Ladislas. He alone had no direct 
claim upon any grown-up members of the fam- 
ily. His mother had been the sister of Phyllis's 
mother, but his father and mother were both 
dead. His father, fighting by the side of two 
or three companions in the last Polish war, had 
been surrounded and cut almost to pieces by 
Russian swords. Passionate grief for her hus- 
band's loss, following close upon anxiety and 
hardships bravely shared, had killed his mother. 
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Both dead for love, as Lai once sadly said to 
Phyllis ; and for love their orphan-boy had 
been raade warmly welcome in an English 
home. 

It was easy to love the child, for he was afEec- 
tionate, merry, and ready to be ruled. The sad 
circumstances of his birth, a look as of remem- 
bered sorrow which was to be seen sometimes 
in his soft dark eyes, a habit he had when he 
first came to England of wandering down by 
the water's edge singing weird pathetic Polish 
songs, combined with his usual brightness to 
soften all hearts towards the little foreigner. 
He was of too sunny and gentle a temper not 
to be fond in return of every one who cared 
for him, but his special admiration was for his 
cousin Phyllis. She found more fault with him, 
as he often told her, than all the rest of the 
household put together. She made him work 
when he would have infinitely preferred to play ; 
she had small respect for his Polish notions, and 
labored hard to make him more like an English 
boy, an animal wl^om he assured her he detested. 
Nevertheless Phyllis remained the object of his 
openly expressed adoration. Wherever she went 
he was content to go ; whatever she did he was 
content to do. 
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* Don't you wish you were at school, Lai, play- 
ing cricket, and football, and things that boys 
do?' she would say to him sometimes when 
he and she were out fishing together, and she 
thought she had succeeded in imbuing him with 
some natural English feeling. 

But fond as he was of her he never changed 
his opinions to please her. 

* Not in the least,' he would answer. * I had. 
rather wander about fishing with you, and put 
on your baits, and look at your reflection amongst 
the flowers in the water, and hear you talk, than 
win the biggest score you could imagine in the 
Eton and Harrow cricket-match. Why should 
I like to be thumped about amongst a lot of 
lumping boys ? ' 

Phyllis did not exactly know ; but she had a 
firm conviction that a boy should not want to 
stay at home. 

* You *re more like a girl than a boy,' she used 
to say, with evident vexation. 

Then he would disarm her with one of his 
half-comic, half-tender glances. *Do you mean 
it as a compliment ? ' And she was forced, in 
spite of herself, to laugh while she sighed over 
him. 

Eton was his eventual destination, and Phyllis 
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had set her heart on making him feel like a boy 
before he went there. 

A boy, she used to impress on him earnestly, 
must be active, and she used to play cricket or 
lawn-tennis with him every day. She made him 
run races with her too, and practise jumping 
and climbing, and all the gymnastics that she 
knew. He was not stupid at such things. She 
was obliged to confess that they seemed to come 
to him naturally, and< iii her endeavor to supply 
the place of a brother to him she became such 
an athlete herself that each found good exercise 
in striving against the other. Riding they both 
delighted in ; driving they practised at their will 
upon a frisky little donkey, who, with a cart and 
harness worthy of him, had been given to Phyl- 
lis by her father for her last birthday present. 
Boating they had every day. Secretly Phyllis 
suffered some disappointment when she found 
Ladislas just as willing to learn to dance as he 
had been to learn lawn-tennis ; it was hardly in 
keeping with her ideal of a boy, and she showed 
herself somewhat contemptuous at first over the 
dancing-master's rapture with Lai's progress. 
Still, when they went, as they sometimes did, to 
London parties in the winter, and she saw Lai 
at home there as everywhere, and heard his 
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graceful dancing praised on every hand, she 
could not help feeling proud of him, and was 
reconciled even to that accomplishment. 

And an aptitude for athletics was not all that 
Phyllis required. She had a great number of 
boy cousins, and had profited fully by her oppor- 
tunities of studyiftg the male sex. Her ambi- 
tion for Ladislas was nothing less than that he 
should have all the good qualities and avoid the 
failings which she had observed in the English 
boy. A boy, she would tell him, must be sen- 
sible, a boy must be absolutely truthful. He 
ought to be persevering. If Lai was lazy she 
would launch forth against the self-indulgence 
of boys. If he was inclined, as he sometimes 
was, to enjoy some dainty more than she thought 
right, the greedy schoolboy came in for a share 
of her disgust. Lai used good-humoredly to 
turn her arms against herself, and ask her why 
then she was so anxious to make him like a 
boy } but to that she would reply almost pas- 
sionately, * Can't you be better than a common 
boy.?' 

Ladislas little knew all she dreamed for him, 
but it was a proof of his sweetness of disposi- 
tion that, notwithstanding her perpetual criti- 
cism, he never lost confidence in her, and never 
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ceased to appeal to her for sympathy. The 
street in which Colonel Browne's house stood 
ran over a bridge, across a branch of the river, 
and the house itself was partly built upon the 
bridge in such a way that the river flowed in 
under the front windows and out under the back. 
In the summer a boat could pass under the 
house, but in the winter the river used to rise, 
and in time of flood the water hurled itself with 
perpetual roar against the beams on which the 
house and the street bridge that passed in front 
of it were built. Then in the night, when mar- 
ket-carts, heavily laden, were driven across the 
bridge, shaking the whole house as they went, 
Ladislas, lying alone in his own room, imagining 
horrors as was his wont, would be seized some- 
times with panic, and would spring suddenly out 
of bed and run to Phyllis's room next door. If 
she was awake he would tell her quite simply 
that he was frightened ; and she, not liking it a 
bit, and holding it most unboylike when she 
considered the matter by morning light, would 
yet somehow forget her principles, and think 
only of reassuring him at the moment. If she 
were asleep he never woke her, but would kneel 
down quietly beside her bed ; and the sound of 
her peaceful breathing, or, if it were moonlight. 
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the sight of her strong white face, with the hair 
falling loose away from it about the pillow, com- 
forted him, he used to tell her, almost as much 
as any words that she could say. So with most 
of the griefs and terrors which assailed him. 
To take them to Phyllis was his natural instinct ; 
and from her he always got just such comfort as 
he needed. 

They were worried with neither governess nor 
tutor in the house. They had masters from 
London twice a-week for all the subjects Colonel 
Browne desired they should study ; and the 
preparation of their lessons was left to their own 
consciences to fit in justly between the boating, 
and fishing, and donkey-driving, which, with the 
pleasures of the children and the pets, filled up 
every leisure moment ; they never knew what 
it was to have time on their hands they could 
not fill : they had, of course, pets of their own ; 
then they were both of them devoted to the 
children, and all the children had pets, the care 
of which, in spite of many nursery promises to 
the contrary, invariably fell upon Phyllis. The 
temptation to spend hours in playing with the 
children was not one of the smallest drains upon 
their time : but on the subject of the preparation 
of lessons, Phyllis was absolutely inflexible. 
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' It is our duty/ she used to say to Lai, when 
he proposed to put it o£E. ' And they trust us, 
and we should be little cads if we did n't do it/ 

She had fallen somehow, unconsciously, into 
the habit of using boys' language to Lai. Her 
father did not like it, and it brought her into 
constant disgrace, with her Aunt Fanny. She 
had, alas ! many other habits which displeased 
her aunt, and while her heart was set so intently 
on making a real boy of Lai, there was a prob- 
lem of her own no less difficult for her to master, 
that of becoming, as she used to call it, a real 
young lady. 

' I never shall, Lai,' she would say, with hot 
tears gathering in her eyes, after some occasion 
on which the drawing-room door had slipped 
from her grasp with a bang that shook the 
house, or a cup of tea too vigorously handed had 
left half its contents on a spotless tablecloth. *I 
try and try, and it's all no use/ And some- 
times, when a fit of overpowering shyness had 
caused her to do something downstairs which 
vexed her father, Ladislas would hear her sob- 
bing in her bed at night. Then it was his turn 
to give comfort, and he would creep into her 
room and kiss her hands, and pour out expres- 
sions of his admiration for her, till her sore heart 
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was soothed, and faith in herself was restored by 
his eager faith in her. She never explained to 
him exactly what her feelings were. Indeed, she 
usually tried, when he came in, to stifle her sobs, 
and pretend she was asleep ; but his instinct 
needed no explanation. He knew how to con- 
sole her, and he had his reward when, before 
settling to sleep in reality, she used to put her 
arms round his neck and say, with a grateful 
hug, as she generally did, — 

* You are a kind little fellow, Lai I ' 



CHAPTER III. 

T ADY ALICIA was to be Colonel Browne's 
■^^ guest for a few days ; and she had shown 
herself so much interested in what she had seen 
at Rainham under the children's guidance, that 
it was decided by universal acclamation next 
morning to give her the Londoner's treat of a 
picnic to Epping Forest. 

' A pit-nit ! a pit-nit ! * cried the three-year old 
twins, clapping their little hands for joy, without 
knowing in the least what it meant. 

All the nursery children, except the youngest 
baby, breakfasted in the dining-room ; and when 
their morning appetites were satisfied they used 
to be allowed to get down from their chairs and 
play quietly in the comer, while the grown-up 
people lingered over the meal. It was into the 
play-comer that the magical word, ' picnic,' fol- 
lowed by Lady Alicia's stipulation of * All the 
children, too,' had fallen like a bomb, to explode 
in joyous exclamations. 
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* Dinner out in a wood, with pricking stuff 
that pops, and all of us sitting on the floor,' was 
Teddy's recollection of a picnic last year, at 
which he had been given champagne to drink. 
He was the only one of the nursery children 
who had ever been to a picnic ; and there was 
a momentary hush in the play-corner while he 
stood up in their midst and continued, with eyes, 
and mouth, and cheeks all round as O's, and an 
earnest gesture of his little firm right hand: 
' Big i)eople and all. An' there 's 'normous trees 
all round, and fern up ever so high over our 
heads ; and Mamsey takes her plate in her lap.' 

The expression of attention on the faces of 
the twins was almost painful. Launce, who was 
older, threw a glance at his mother. * No you 
did n't, Mamsey, did you ? ' he ventured scep- 
tically. But when the grown-up people con- 
firmed the information, and Teddy threw back 
his head with a peal of laughter at the recollec- 
tion, there was no containing the children's 
delight. * Oh, Mamsey, what fun ! what fun ! 
Shall we all have plates in our laps ^ ' 

Aunt Fanny's housekeeping was not often 
found at fault. There were cold chickens in the 
house, she said, and cold fruit tarts, and cream, 
and cake, and fruit in plenty. In another ten 

3 
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minutes the dining-room was a scene of bustle : 
servants coming and going with baskets and 
plates, and knives and sheets of white paper; 
every one wanting to pack up something ; every 
one remembering the corkscrew, so that all the 
corkscrews in the house got wrapped in white 
paper ; the children running hither and thither 
in wild excitement ; Ladislas everywhere mak- 
ing himself useful ; Aunt Fanny sending Phyllis 
on messages ; Phyllis desperately endeavoring, 
between whiles, to get the pets fed, and no one 
else thinking of anything but the matter in hand. 
The bustle, however, did^ not last long. Aqnt 
Fanny's orders came from a head accustomed to 
direct. The baskets were soon carried out to 
the yard, to be placed under Colonel Browne's 
orders in the carriage. The children were 
gathered in the nursery to be dressed. Phyllis 
succeeded not only in feeding the cat and her 
kittens, the pigeons, the doves, the canaries, the 
bullfinch, and the parrot, but also in making Lai 
see to his guinea-pigs and his piebald rats, and 
in collaring Teddy, and dragging him out forci- 
bly to feed the rabbits. Then the waggonette' 
was brought round to the front door, with 
Colonel Browne to drive, and Lady Alicia and 
Aunt Fanny, and the twins and Launce to be 
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fitted in above the baskets ; and Phyllis and Lai 
and Teddy prepared to race them in the donkey- 
cart. 

* Everything 's done at home/ said Phyllis, as 
she gathered up the reins, * and we shall have 
heaps of time this evening for our Euclid and 
French exercises ; so here goes now for a jolly 
day! Hold on, Teddy ! ' 

Ladislas made a face at the notion of Euclid 
and French exercises in the evening, but in the 
meantime he, as well as Teddy, had plenty to 
think of in holding on. The seat was intended 
for two ; three made it a rather tight fit, and 
Phyllis's driving was of the most lively kind. 
Their donkey was, Phyllis and Lai both declared, 
the very best that had ever been bred. He was 
always ready on his side to go, and to go hard. 
Their endeavor was to make the most of his 
good will ; and they had pitted themselves so 
often against each other, in the feats they could 
achieve with him, that they knew their strength, 
and drove as few donkeys have ever been driven 
before or since. 

One of their favorite races was to see who 
could take him through the town in the shortest 
time. The streets of the town being crooked, 
extremely narrow, and generally blocked with big 
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country waggons, there was always a consider- 
able element of excitement in the undertaking ; 
but the donkey was a very little donkey, and the 
cart such a very little cart, that with skilful driv- 
ing they had an advantage over larger vehicles, 
and the interest consisted in making the most of 
it. Nothing delighted them more than to hear 
the crisp sharp trot of the donke/s hoofs keep- 
ing regular double-quick time as they threaded 
their way, without an instant's hesitation, through 
narrow passes that stopped every carriage and 
cart behind them. It was not with deliberate 
intention that Phyllis showed her pleasure, but 
it was too much for her, and no Viking of her 
Scandinavian ancestors, driving his ship through 
the slapping northern waves, could have looked 
brighter than she, as she sat tall on the seat of 
the donkey-cart, grasping her reins. As for Lai, 
he asked no better than to exchange jokes with 
any one who was ready. The merry faces of the 
drivers were in themselves a passport, and it had 
come to be understood amongst the townspeople 
that the 'Colonel's Express,' as the dashing 
donkey-cart was generally called, had right of 
passage before more lumbering vehicles. The 
number of spills which Phyllis and Lai had from 
that same Express they kept as a secret between 
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themselves, and they were fortunately very sel- 
dom hurt. 

To-day the town was Phyllis's only chance 
of gaining on the waggonette, and she flashed 
through it in a manner which caused Teddy 
almost to scream with delight. A maze of coun- 
try carts, blocking^ their own street, hid them, 
luckily, at the start from Aunt Fanny's view ; 
otherwise Tedd/s enjoyment would have been 
short-lived, and the remainder of his drive would 
certainly have been performed in the waggonette. 
No accident happened, however. The only effect 
of the dash through the town was to raise the 
donkey's spirits to proper picnic pitch, and out 
in the clear bright country he scampered joyously 
along. 

' Is he running away yet } ' Teddy asked 
eagerly, from time to time, holding tight to the 
side of the cart with one hand and to his broad- 
brimmed sailor-hat with the other. He did not 
run away at all ; and when they came to the hills 
the waggonette beat them, but that did not pre- 
vent them from thoroughly enjoying their drive, 
and arriving in very merry mood under the big 
beeches of Epping Forest. 

Colonel Browne had gone to put up the horse 
at the nearest inn. The donkey needed no such 
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luxury. They tethered him amongst the fern, 
with promise to Launce and the twins of rides on 
his back after dinner ; and as it was too early still 
to lay the cloth, they took the children for a 
ramble through the wood. Phyllis and Ladislas 
knew it well ; they often went up with the don- 
key when they had nothing else to do ; but to 
the children all was new and wonderful, and the 
old places were doubly delightful to Phyllis and 
Ladislas with the little ones there in ecstasies. 
The excitement of the children at sight of a 
group of swings and merry-go-rounds placed in 
one of the open spaces, and at the information 
volunteered by Lai that there were real gipsies 
wandering up and down the roads, was so great 
that nothing would please them but a tour of 
inspection of all the swings and merry-go-rounds, 
all the ginger-beer booths, and all the gipsy-tents 
of the neighborhood. They walked so much that 
Phyllis and Lai had each to take a twin upon 
their backs, and when they got back at last to 
the quiet spot the grown-up people had chosen 
for them to dine in, they found the cloth already 
laid beneath the trees, and every one as ready for 
dinner as they were themselves. 

All went off as Teddy had predicted. The 
beeches which threw their broad, soft shadows 
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on the tablecloth were, indeed, 'normous trees 
in the children's eyes ; the fern aroun'd was 
ever so high above their heads. Colonel Browne 
did not treat them to champagne, but there was 
ginger-beer for the children, which pricked and 
popped even more than they expected ; the very 
twins, sitting with their fat legs stretched out 
in front of them, were allowed to have their 
plates in their laps. * There could n't be more 
fun in all the world, I don't believe,' was Teddy's 
verdict nodded to Launce, and no one seemed 
inclined to disagree with him. 

As for Phyllis and Ladislas, it was scarcely 
possible to give them a holiday they enjoyed 
more than a day of play with the children ; and 
the afternoon seemed to pass like an hour, in 
giving donkey-rides and building little houses 
of bracken. They did not notice that the wood 
had gradually filled with other cries than theirs, 
and that the swings and merry-go-rounds, over 
the brow of the hill, were in full action. The 
place in which they were was hidden by the 
rising ground, and the shadows of the beeches 
lengthened peacefully, as the afternoon went 
on, over the carpet of scattered leaves and 
last year's fallen nuts, which glowed red-brown 
between the sunny sweeps of bracken. No 
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strangers came to the spot. The grown-up 
people who had t^ken out books to read gave 
in one by one to the soothing influences of the 
hot afternoon, and fell ,quietly asleep on their 
rugs and cushions. The children, a little tired 
towards the end of the day, had all gathered 
round Phyllis and Lai to watch the growth of a 
miniature garden designed with white pebbles, 
lichen, and moss. They were silently intent 
upon the work of construction, and had for- 
gotten the existence of any one in the world 
besides themselves, when the stillness was sud- 
denly broken by a sound of sobs, and a piteous 
voice exclaimed behind them : ' We Ve lost our 
way, and fallen into a ditch ! Do just look 
what a state I 'm in ! and, oh ! where 's the 
treat } * The last words ran up into a passion- 
ate wail, and the sight which met the children's 
eyes when they turned round moved them to 
swift pity. Two little, white-faced, old-looking, 
London children stood on the hill above them ; 
one unhurt, sobbing hysterically, the other 
wild-eyed, pale, trembling, covered with black 
mud from head to foot, a straw hat full of mud 
in her hand, no tears coming to relieve her, 
only able, in her bewilderment, to cry out again 
and again : * Where *s the treat } oh ! where *s the 
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treat?' Where, indeed, poor little thing! She 
seemed far enough from any treat, with the sun- 
shine of her day gone out in evil-smelling mud, 
and nothing but a vague remembrance seem- 
ingly left in her shaken brain that somehow, 
somewhere, there was a ' treat/ She could 
answer no questions. The sobbing child at 
her side explained that they had come down 
from Chapel Market with a ' treat,* and some 
gipsies had chased them in the wood ; * and* we 
run away, and we was so frightened, she never 
see where she was going, and she fell in the 
ditch ; and now we Ve lost ourselves, and we 
can't find the treat/ That was their sorrow. 
If they could have collected their scattered wits, 
they would have heard, as Phyllis and Lai did, 
now that they listened, the merry sounds of 
'treats* at a distance of a few hundred yards. 
But they looked so thin, and white, and wretched, 
it was easy to understand that they could not 
think nor act in any way but just as their terri- 
fied impulse led them. The sound of their voices 
woke the grown-up people. 

* Your treat is over there/ Aunt Fanny said, 
coldly, her chief feeling being one of horror that 
these little offscourings of a London slum should 
come in contact with her clean and healthy chil- 
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dren. ' Go down the other side of the hill, and 
you '11 find it.' 

But Phyllis started forward. ' Oh, may n't wd 
go with them, and find the way } ' she asked, 
with such compassion in her eyes that, before 
Aunt Fanny had time to speak again, her father 
answered, — 

' Yes, that will be kind. Ladislas will go, too, 
and take care of you.' Aunt Fanny exclaimed 
rapidly in French that the children were dirty, 
and probably diseased, and not fit for a lady or 
gentleman to touch. But while she was speaking 
Lai took the youngest child by the hand, saying 
to her in his courteous, gentle manner, ' If you 
will come with us we will not leave you till we 
find the treat,' and Colonel Browne answered, 
' Never mind, Fanny, let them go ; they can't 
pass through life wrapped in cotton wool.' 

The little girl whom Lai had taken into his 
charge soon ceased her sobs as they walked 
along ; and when she had vented some indigna- 
tion against the strange men and women who 
had frightened them, she began to pour out 
complaints against life in general, and to talk of 
home troubles with the air and voice of an old 
woman. The elder girl, whose hot hand still 
trembled in Phyllis's reassuring clasp, had been 
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more shaken. 'I'm only just out of hospital 
with the fits, and I 'm so afraid of having them 
again ; and Katie, she has fits too : we all have 
fits !' she exclaimed with the voice rising again 
to pathetic outcry. 

A steady assurance from Phyllis that she 
'need n*t* have a fit now, as they were quite 
close to the treat, calmed her somewhat ; and 
she went on to explain that she was weak with 
being long in hospital, that was why she was 
so easily frightened. 'And Katie, she's been 
twenty months in hospital with consumption : 
she 's diseased all over, Katie is. But are you 
sure,' with suddenly renewed fear, 'that you 
can find the treat .^' 

Phyllis assured her she could find it, and little 
Katie's sharp voice exclaimed hopefully that per- 
haps the young lady lived in those parts, and 
knew all the ways. 

' Our father lives somewheres out these parts,' 
she continued to Lai. ' He works in a powder 
factory ; but he treats mother awful bad, and 
never sends her none of his money ; and mother 
says she must come and live out here too, before 
the winter, else we '11 all starve.' 

Every word sank into Phyllis's heart. She 
could not chatter to the children as Lai did, but 
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her sympathy showed itself in action when they 
reached the treat. Numbers of people in holi- 
day attire were scattered about The swings 
were full. The merry-go-rounds were busy. At 
sight of the mud-drenched girl groups gathered 
round her in curiosity. Loud voices shouted at 
her to know what had happened. She, trem- 
bling as much as ever, asked in vain for a 
schoolmaster, who was not at hand. No one of 
the crowd seemed to have a helpful thought. 

Phyllis looked round with indignation. * Can't 
any one help her to get clean } ' she asked once 
or twice. At first no answer. Then some one 
pointed doubtfully to a cottage close at hand. 
The people to whom it belonged were outside 
serving the treat, but Phyllis's courage by this 
time was high. She found there soap and water, 
and a kitchen fire, and without further hesitation 
she set to work herself to wash the muddy dress. 
It was a woollen garment, of which the original 
color had been not unlike mud, and when washed 
and dried at the kitchen fire looked little the 
worse for its adventure. Even the straw hat, 
which Lai helpfully scrubbed beneath the pump, 
suffered little ; and Phyllis had the pleasure of 
leaving the poor child clean, warm, and dry in the 
hands of the schoolmaster when he appeared. 
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When she and Lai returned to the place where 
they had picnicked, they found only Lady Alicia 
there. 

• Your aunt became so anxious at the children 
being kept out late that I persuaded them to go, 
and let me have the treat of a drive home in the 
donkey-cart/ she exclaimed. 

It was an unexpectedly pleasant ending to the 
day. There was no trying to fit three on the 
seat for the drive home, and Lai made room by 
sitting on the floor of the donkey-cart, with his 
back to the donkey, and bright face turned to 
Phyllis and Lady Alicia. There was no mad 
driving either ; but Lady Alicia was interested 
in the adventure of the two little girls. She 
knew a great deal about poor London children, 
and there was much to talk of while the donkey 
trotted steadily through the evening sunlight. 

Phyllis was very grave. Fits and disease, 
perhaps starvation, and * father treating mother 
awful bad,' composed such a picture as she had 
never looked at before. Her heart was swelling 
with pity, and with a vague yet fierce indigna- 
tion, for which she would willingly have found 
an object. Some one surely, she could not help 
thinking, was to blame for these things. 

It was Ladislas who told the story to Lady 
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Alicia; and he described, in his own graphic 
fashion, Phyllis's 'face shining with mercy' as 
she listened to the children's talk on the way 
through the wood, and her energetic action after- 
wards. In the midst of her reflections, Phyllis 
heard Lady Alicia saying,*- 

' Don't you think that " help-giver " would be 
a true translation for us of the old " lady," or 
"loaf-giver?" It seems to me so specially a 
lady's work to give comfort as you must have 
done to that poor little girl.' 

The words happened to chime in with her 
thoughts, and they sank deeper than Lady 
Alicia imagined. To comfort rather than to 
blame : was that, Phyllis suddenly wondered, 
why her father and Aunt Fanny were so anx- 
ious that she should be ladylike i 

' Papa wants me very much to be a lady,' she 
answered, doubtfully. 

The heartiness with which Lady Alicia an- 
swered, 'Then I think he must be satisfied,' 
was a compliment at once so unexpected and so 
pleasant that Phyllis hardly felt it could be meant 
for her. But she was not in the mood for com- 
pliments. Her heart was too full of the troubles 
of little Katie and her sister. The hot, trem- 
bling touch of the hand she had held in hers 
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was with her still ; Katie's sharp voice haunted 
her memory. It was only when she thought 
over it all again, in the quiet of her own room 
that night, that Lady Alicia's words took their 
full meaning as the counterpart of what she had 
seen, and she resolved, with a hope of success 
this time that she had never had before, to try 
with all her might to be a lady when she was 
grown up. 



CHAPTER IV, 

' npHEY will fish in the Hoppit Pool, and you 
will give us afternoon tea, Fanny, if you 
will be so kind, in the tent under the willows. 
But 3ince Lady Alicia wishes to see something 
of the Works, you and Ladislas had better take 
her in the boat, Phyllis, to Newton's Pool. I 
will meet you there, and we will all walk down 
together.' 

Such were Colonel Browne's directions for 
the last afternoon of Lady Alicia's stay, and 
Phyllis and Ladislas could hardly have been 
given a duty which they would have preferred 
to that of showing the Works to their new 
friend. 

These Works lay in the ground that was to 
them little less than fairyland realized. Lady 
Alicia had been in it ; but she had only walked 
in through big gates, which admitted workmen 
and scientific visitors. She had never really 
seen it at all, and to-day, according to the plan 
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laid down by Colonel Browne, they were to 
have the pleasure of taking her by boat, with- 
out any other companion, into the very heart 
of all they thought most beautiful. 

Since the first day of their acquaintance, even 
Phyllis had felt no shyness with hef, and she 
was one of those grown-up people whom it is 
a delight to children to have all to themselves. 
There was some little heart-beating, therefore, 
on their side lest Lady Alicia's mother and 
cousins, who had come down from London to 
spend the day, might, at the last moment, de- 
cide to accompany her in the boat ; but at 
three o'clock the sun was so hot that only 
Lady Alicia cared to face it, and the children 
had the satisfaction of rowing away with her 
alone. 

Their way lay under the house and along a 
mile or so of winding stream. It was a lovely 
afternoon, and they were not disappointed of 
the pleasure and sympathy they had expected 
in introducing Lady Alicia by this road to a 
place which they loved beyond everything else 
in Rainham. 

Three or four hundred acres of wood and 
stream, cut ofE by water from connection with 
the outer world, unvisited save by men who had 

4 
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direct business there, unknown, they thought, 
to any but themselves, constituted their charmed 
ground. And in the sense in which the children 
knew it {he place was indeed unknown. Scien- 
tific men might come to look at the manufac- 
ture, to examine the machines, to ask scientific 
questions about grains and prisms and densities 
and pressures, but they had no time to see in the 
Works what Phyllis and Ladislas saw there. 

It was to the children, before all things, a 
place of wild flowers, and sun, and whispering 
woods ; a place where singing-birds, and pheas- 
ants, and rabbits, loved to live ; where the habits 
of field-mice and water-rats might be studied ; 
and where the rivers swarmed with fish, which 
seemed to ask nothing better than to be caught 

And this was far from being all. The delicate 
alder copses, where no stem grew much thicker 
than Phyllis's arm, but the trees, close set, in- 
terwove soft shadow about white angelica and 
stately burdock, held a mystery for the children 
which science could not have solved. The long 
alleys, bordered by straight rows of pollard wil- 
lows, beneath which the grass grew rank ; the 
little paths tempting the unwary ever on to 
lose his way ; the sudden views which opened 
here and there of a wide horizon usually veiled 
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in semi-transparent mist ; the flower-fringed 
streams and pools dividing and reflecting all; 
the v6ry animal life which abounded on every 
side, were no subject of careless thought. They 
knew very well that the place which seemed 
so beautiful was dangerous ground. Scattered 
throughout the woods and streams there were 
groups of low, black buildings, into which they 
must not enter. The little paths where they 
loved to wander led to mysterious lonely thresh- 
olds, across which none stepped but the men 
who were obliged to work inside. Here and 
there, on the borders of the streams, black door- 
ways gaped, carefully shut out from approach by 
land. Covered boats passed to and fro, noise- 
lessly conveying their hidden loads. On the 
high semicircular bridges figures dressed in 
black would sometimes stand for a moment, 
clearly defined against the sky, but the men, 
distributed for the most part in couples to each 
building, were rarely seen ; and even in the 
throbbing sound of the mills at work there was 
something muffled and subdued, which blended 
with the shadows of the woods, and deepened 
the all-pervading sense of a force imprisoned, 
which might, if it would, burst its bonds. 

The children had heard of explosions. They 
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knew that any day, at any hour, at any moment, 
an explosion might take place within these 
Works ; and the gunpowder which was made 
there was a great fact to them. But it was 
not as a scientific fact that it interested them. 
All that they cared to know about the science 
of it they had found long ago in the simple 
description of an old writer. *To the making 
of Gunpowder,' he told them, 'there requires 
three ingredients : — ist Brimstone, whose office 
is to catch fire and flame of a sudden, and con- 
vey it to the other two ; 2nd. Charcoal pulver- 
ized, which continueth the fire and quencheth 
the flame ; 3rd. Saltpetre, which causeth a windy 
exhalation and driveth forth the bullet.' * And,' 
he added, 'this gunpowder is the emblem of 
politick revenge, for it biteth first and barketh 
afterwards, the bullet being always at the mark 
before the report is heard ; so that it maketh a 
noise, not by way of warning, but of triumph.' 

This was the master whom they followed. 
They cared little what the gunpowder was made 
of. It was to them a living thing, to which they 
attributed, almost against their will, myste- 
rious qualities and powers, — ndt a substance to 
be confined within the Works to a few carefully 
bolated black houses, but an overshadowing, 
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terrible presence, which they were dimly aware 
of everywhere, and which alternately stirred and 
entranced their imagination. 

They had heard much about gunpowder, but 
nothing which ever shook their first impression 
of it as the emblem of revenge. All that they 
were told of its strength, of its readiness to ex- 
plode, of the cruel wounds it could inflict, all 
that they thought of the uses to which it was 
put in battle, deepened that impression. The 
comparative solitude and silence with which its 
manufacture was surrounded, the formal order 
which had been laid upon them never to enter a 
powder-house, the precautions taken by any one 
who did enter, the sight of the men sitting medi- 
tative in their little outer sheds, sheltered by huge 
masses of masonry, beyond which some almost 
living machine was at work alone — all served to 
heighten the natural effect, and to keep up a 
sense of ever-present danger, which added by 
contrast in their minds an indescribable grace to 
the beauty around ; and while it threw a strange 
element of awe into their feelings for the Works, 
changed what might have been mere affection 
into fascination. Their fairyland had its dragon. 
It was only the more fairyland for that. 

Lai's imagination would have carried him 
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away till he hardly saw the Works at all as they 
were ; and it was, in this instance, he who. had 
impressed Phyllis with his view. Left to her- 
self, Phyllis would probably have set to work 
to learn all she could about the manufacture of 
powder, as she did about the various methods of 
catching fish ; and the factory would have been 
to her a combination of interesting powder-works 
and excellent fishing-ground. But with Ladislas 
for her constant companion, that was impossible. 
His fertile fancy wove fairy tales to people every 
copse and alley and shaded pool ; and while Phyl- 
lis fished, he used to tell them to her, till for her, 
as for him, the place was alive with figures no 
other eyes could see. Not in the least disposed 
herself to invent stories, Phyllis used to delight 
in LaFs. She thought they were half nonsense, 
but they entranced her nevertheless; and she 
brought to help them all the fact she could col- 
lect, till both she and Lai would lose themselves 
sometimes in such a maze of fact and imagina- 
tion, that they scarcely knew where one ended 
and the other began. 

Now, to their delight, Lady Alicia found there 
the same idea which had first awakened their 
imaginations. As they rowed beneath arching 
trees, in water so still that it seemed more like 
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the water of a lake than a stream, pushing their 
way sometimes between waten-lilies, and break- 
ing with every stroke of the oar a thousand 
beautiful reflections which shivered into sun- 
light as they passed, and settled again to form 
and color behind the boat, she exclaimed more 
than once, • Why, this is fair}dand itself ! ' till 
Lai could resist no longer, and leaving both oars 
to Phyllis, he came and sat in the stern at Lady 
Alicia's feet, and poured out fairy tales as he 
might have done to Phyllis alone. 

They reached at last a pretty pool, into which 
the water fell in a cascade from the river which 
passed above. It was the pl^ce of meeting 
named by Colonel Browne, but he was not 
there. 

They moored the boat amongst the comfrey, 
and loosestrife, and meadow-sweet which clothed 
the banks, and sat still, well content to listen to 
the songs of birds in the trees on either side, 
to the gentle rush of the water as it fell, and to 
LaFs fairy tale, which continued like one of the 
natural voices of the place. He was bringing it 
toward a tragic end, and he had just uttered, in 
an awe-stricken voice, the final words, * And the 
dragon had them all,' when they became aware 
that a man on the bank was endeavoring to 
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give them a message from Colonel Browne. It 
seemed that he had got several times as far as, 
*The Colonel's compliments, and he says — / 
He was able now to continue that Colonel 
Browne was sorry he could not meet Lady 
Alicia. Some foreign officers had come down 
unexpectedly to see the Works. Would she 
trust herself to the messenger's guidance and 
join them ? 

They were back with a leap into modern life. 
Amongst the people whom Colonel Browne was 
showing round the Works the talk was all of 
velocities and pressures. Lady Alicia was anx- 
ious to understand what she was looking at, and 
gave her full attention to the explanations offered 
by her host. Phyllis and Ladislas, who were 
merely in attendance upon her, were not taken 
into the powder-houses. The scientific conver- 
sation, which might have had some interest for 
them, too, if they had heard it all, was de- 
cidedly dull when they heard only little scraps 
that nobody took the trouble to explain, and 
they found the time pass slowly while they 
dawdled from house to house and waited out- 
side with the messenger. He was employed to 
carry the big leather-soled boots which every 
one put on before entering a house, and for 
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very idleness Lai asked him presentiy if he liked 
the occupation. 

The children were accustomed to be treated 
always with polite good-nature by the men. 
They were, therefore, not a little surprised when 
this one answered, sharply, * It 's good work for 
fools ; if it paid, I should n't care/ ^ 

The man's manner offended Ladislas, who 
had his own notions about the respect due to a 
gentleman, and he replied, with a little princely 
air, which he knew quite well how to assume, 
* Are you a fool, my friend ? ' 

* No, I *m not ; that 's why I don't like dirty 
work at a pound a week.' 

' It seems to me,' said Ladisjas, looking at 
him carefully, * that I have seen your face be- 
fore ; and your voice is perfectly familiar to me. 
Have n't we heard it somewhere, Phyllis 1 ' 

* It 's the voice of the million,' the man said, 
shortly. And at that moment Colonel Browne's 
party appeared at the door of the house. 

A few minutes later they stood by one of the 
incorporating mills looking in. Here the chil- 
dren too could see the great wheels clanking 
round in their iron beds. It was unnecessary 
for any one to go inside. 

Colonel Browne was explaining some details 
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of the manufacture to the foreign officers. Lady 
Alicia turned to the millman who stood on one 
side. 

* Do you never feel afraid ? • she asked. ' It 
seems to me that if I had to work here every 
day there would be moments when I should be 
seized with panic at the thought of what might 
happen.' 

He smiled and answered quietly, * Some of us 
feel that more, ma'am, and some of us less. I 'm 
nervous myself because I lost my father and my 
brother in an explosion. Towards three or four 
o'clock of a morning, coming on the change in 
the atmosphere, when you 've been up all night, 
if the wheels get rattling a good bit, that 's the 
time you feel it. And of course we know that if 
a bit of flint, or anything that should n't be there, 
was to get under one of the wheels, we should 
be blown that instant into another world.' 

The glance that Lady Alicia gave towards the 
mill caused him to add at once, — 

* You need not be afraid! There *s no danger 
now, ma'am ; that charge has been running for 
six hours, and if there had been anything in it 
we shoijld have known after the first turn of the 
wheels.' 

His quiet manner fascinated Lai, and while 
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the millman changed the subject by pointing out 
to Lady Alicia the tortoise-shell color of the 
wheels, which showed that the charge' was nearly 
done, he turned to the boot-carrier and said, — 

* How would you like that work ? ' 
' How do you think he likes it ? ' 

' He is not afraid/ 

* He is so ; but he 's more afraid of starvation. 
And the only thing he dares to risk, poor beggar, 
is his own life. That *s the way wfe *re trained, 
we poor folk/ 

' Do you suppose the rich don't risk their lives 
too ? ' Lai asked, with some pride. 

* For one rich man who risks his life in any 
cause, you may count the poor by hundreds.' 

Again the party moved on, and the conver- 
sation was broken there. When Lai had an 
opportunity he asked the master-worker, who 
accompanied them, what was the name of that 
cheeky individual. 

' He is a " cheeky individual," ' the master- 
woiker replied. ' But he won't be cheeky long 
here. He drinks too much at night, and comes 
too late in the morning. I told him this morn- 
ing that the next offence we caught him at is 
likely to be his last. His name's Vince. He 
brought a good character with him, too, or he 
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would n't have been taken on. But I begin to 
think he very likely forged it/ Colonel Browne 
had fallen back and was listening to the account 
of Vince's antecedents. * I don't like strangers, 
sir/ the master-worker continued. * We do best 
when we stick to our own people. Families that 
have been here for generations know all about 
us, and we know all about them. You bring in 
strangers in a press of work, and it is like, you 
may say, throwing a handful of grit into the 
powder ; there 's no knowing what 's in them.' 

* Let us hope/ Lady Alicia said; fresh from 
instruction, ' that it won't cause such an explosion 
as we have been hearing that might do/ 

* You can't say — you can never say,' he an- 
swered, gravely. * I don't like them ; and if I 
had my way, they 'd every one of them pack out 
of this.' 

Ladislas happened to look round at the mo- 
ment, and saw that, instead of being at the dis- 
tance usually kept by the boot-carrier, the man t 
Vince was close behind them. He must have 
heard every word that had been said, but his face 
remained cast down and impassive. Lai was 
easily moved to compassion, and he forgot his 
late feeling of offence in the thought that the 
man was hurt. * Ah ! ' he said, * I am a stranger 
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too, so you can't expect me to believe in stran- 
gers doing any harm/ He spoke to the master- 
worker, but his bright and kindly glance compre- 
hended Vince. Vince raised his eyes and looked 
at him quietly with a countenance in which there 
was far more of curiosity than of gratitude, and 
Lai, who had satisfied his natural soft-heartedness 
by an expression of sympathy which he never 
could resist for any wounded thing, started for- 
ward to show Lady Alicia the turning to the 
Hoppit Pool. 

*I wonder where we have seen that man 
before ? ' Phyllis said, when the man had left 
them. * I feel like you, Lai, that his face and 
voice are quite familiar, and yet I can't remember 
him. I don't like him at all.' 

* Then don't think about him,' Lai replied. 

And indeed there was for the moment little 
temptation to think of disagreeable things. The 
Works by this time had been seen, and the 
walking party had reached Aunt Fanny's pretty 
encampment by the water's edge. The children 
were chasing each other joyously through the 
willows. The ladies were ready with tea beneath 
the tent. The fishing party, which had already 
had fair sport, was scattered in silent enthusiasm 
along both banks of the shining pool. Phyllis and 
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Ladislas were called upon to hand tea and cake 
and strawberries, and while they attended to 
their duties, or ran from fisherman to fisherman 
to watch the landing of each fresh catch, they 
found it very easy to forget the millions whose 
lot it was to do dirty work for a pound a week. 



CHAPTER V. 

T5 UT they neither of them permanently forgot 
-*^ the man Vince. Everything that happened 
in the Works had a special interest for them. Lai 
was sorry for the man, because he looked upon 
him as a stranger in their land. Phyllis did not 
like him, and in her strong, masterful way, coin- 
cided with the master-worker's opinion — 'The 
fewer strangers we have, the better.' She called 
the man * Grit,' Lai christened him * The Exile,' 
and under those titles he gave rise to a good deal 
of discussion between them. They used to watch 
for him out of doors, both in the town and in the 
Works, and they saw him sometimes ; making 
sure thereby that he had not yet been turned 
away : but they did not carry their acquaintance 
with him any further, and he remained in igno- 
rance of the interest he had excited. 

The place in which they lived had something 
to do with cultivating in Phyllis and Ladislas a 
tendency to take interest in all sorts of things 
outside their own lives. 
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The main street of Rainham was full of attrac- 
tion to those who knew it well. The fact that it 
passed over five bridges gave it at once an indi- 
viduality not possessed by common streets. Many 
of the little old-fashioned houses, which stood in 
irregular serried rows on either side, were partial- 
ly built on piles driven into the running water ; 
it was difficult to pass up or down in any season 
without being struck by the beauty of reflections 
which brought the light and color of the sky to 
mix with the foundations of the town ; and the 
strips of ever-changing water, which flowed some- 
times silent, sometimes musically loud, between 
the dingy houses, seemed in their wordless lan- 
guage to proclaim why the presence of the 
Abbey had been enough to create a town in that 
seemingly inconvenient spot. 

At one end the Abbey still stood, gray and 
venerable with its associations of the past; at 
the other, straggling somewhat into the fields, 
lay the new town and the London station. All 
the traffic between that old world and this new 
passed up and down the street. Day and night 
it never ceased. The heavily laden market- 
waggons going out rolled by from hour to hour 
in the daytime, blocking the narrow way and 
darkening the lower rooms of the houses as their 
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great loads passed the windows ; and through 
the night, when the pattering accompaniment of 
other feet was still, they could be heard, but the 
more clearly, rumbling, sonorous, awakening on 
the bridges echoes which had a rhythm all their 
own. In the summer, when the country round 
was odorous with new-mown hay, the night- 
waggons, passing beneath open windows, would 
fill the upper bedrooms of the town with a fra- 
grance so keen and so delicious that Lai and 
Phyllis were awakened by it far more often than 
by the noise, to which they were well accustomed. 
They loved to open their eyes in the dark and 
smell the scent, and hear as they turned to fall 
asleep again the gradually lessening sound of 
heavy wheels, which told them that a hay-cart 
had gone by. 

It was, however, in the daytime that the 
street exercised its chief charm upon the chil- 
dren, for in the daytime the whole life of the 
town circulated there. The Bank and the 
County Court, the Market Place and the Works, 
all stood to one side or the other. The ' Cock 
Inn,' where every one put up on market-day, 
was there ; the Post Office, too ; and children 
went up and down there to school, crossing the 
churchyard on their way. 
5 
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The house in which Phyllis and Ladislas lived 
was so thoroughly in the town that when the 
windows were open they might almost as well 
have lived in the street. Every footstep on the 
pavement echoed through their rooms, every 
voice heedlessly raised outside dropped words 
that they might hear. The stir and \hvob of 
town life penetrated to the innermost comers of 
the house, and it would have been scarcely pos- 
sible for them to remain indifferent. 

Their position was on the central bridge, and 
there was no house on the opposite side. A low 
wooden parapet alone guarded the road, and over 
it could be seen a long view of willow-fringed 
river flowing towards the town. Whether the 
view had a charm, or whether the parapet was 
specially convenient to loll against, is difficult 
to say, but this bridge was selected by workmen 
who did not care for the public-house as the 
most convenient spot on which to gather for 
their hours of rest. Here, during certain parts 
of the day, some ten or twelve at least were 
almost always to be seen, smoking their pipes 
and looking round with an expression over which 
the willows and the quietly flowing water seemed 
to have thrown their influence. Phyllis and 
Ladislas called it the 'Workmen's Club,' and 
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when they had nothing else to do they found 
endless pleasure in watching the faces thus 
brought together. They rarely heard what was 
said, but the faces alone opened to them a world 
beyond their own, and gave them matter to think 
of which would have greatly astonished Aunt 
Fanny. 

They looked in vain for Vince among the fre- 
quenters of the bridge. * He was too fond of 
the public-house,* Phyllis said. * The club shuts 
out strangers,* was Lai's explanation. 

And if the bridge gave rise to somejof their 
gravest thoughts, there was another meeting- 
place also nearly opposite their windows, from 
which Phyllis and Ladislas got little else but 
fun. 

A taste for water seemed to be bom with the 
inhabitants of Rainham, and while the older 
generation liked to smoke their pipes above the 
river and to spit meditatively into its peaceful 
flood, the children preferred the element in a 
livelier form. A few paces further down the 
street a little fountain brought drinking water 
from an Artesian well. It was no showy foun- 
tain with jets of spray thrown up by city water- 
works, only a clear, tiny stream, trickling bright 
from its native bed ; but just as it was it added 
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to its brightness the charm of natural mystery, 
and the children of that end of the town were * 
content to make it their headquarters out of 
doors. Its iron rails were seldom clear of little 
girls with heavy babies on their laps, and little 
boys who climbed perpetually, only to fall and 
climb again. Round it both boys and girls 
played marbles, chased each other, fought, and 
chatted. Every adventure of the day was re- 
lated there, home troubles gossiped over, school 
quarrels re-enacted with shrill declamation, and 
great achievements proifdly boasted of. To the 
fountain dirty children came to wash, thirsty 
children came to drink, tired children came to 
rest. Other people came there too, but Phyllis 
and Ladislas thought of it only as children's 
ground. At whatever hour they looked out 
after school was done, there was sure to be some- 
thing exciting going on ; and the stories the little 
figures 3erved to stir up in Lai's brain were 
practically endless. Whenever Phyllis was feel- 
ing what she called lazy, which indeed was not 
very often, she would send Lai to look out of 
the dining-room window, with orders that he 
was to come back presently and tell her a story 
of what he saw there ; and with good-nature 
and imagination joining to obey her will, Ladis- 
las very seldom failed to do it. 
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She had sent him on this mission one after- 
noon, and he had been standing for a moment 
looking out. It was not the hour to see any 
one on the bridge, and two heavy, stupid-look- 
ing boys were alone perched on the rails of the 
fountain. There was certainly nothing inspiring 
in them. Ladislas looked at their rounded backs 
and thick-set limbs with a sort of grudge against 
them for being so uninteresting. They were 
sitting one on either side of the opening by 
which people went down to the fountain. One 
in particular struck Lai as having almost an 
offensive face. He had a stout stick in his hand, 
with which he from time to time poked his com- 
panion in the back, in the vain but evidently 
annoying endeavor to push him off the rail. ' If 
you don't shut up, I *11 come round and break 
your head ! ' was the gentle threat with which 
these attentions were presently received. Lai, 
from mere habit, was rapidly composing his 
story, with a bully for the central figure, when 
a little girl whom he had not seen at first came 
up from the fountain, lifting with considerable 
difficulty a pail of water, which seemed nearly as 
big as herself. 

She had brought it to the top of the sloping 
approach and set it to stand upon the ground. 
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while she tucked up her dress on one side pre- 
paratory to starting homewards. The boy with 
the stick at this moment directed his attentions 
from his companion's back to the brimming pail, 
and with one vigorous push upset it down the 
slope. The little girl with indignation seized 
the pail and dashed what remained of its con- 
tents into the boy's face. He sprang from his 
perch, and, catching her as she came up the now 
slippery stones, seated her forcibly in the wet, 
and began to belabor her with blows. Ladislas 
waited to see no more. Out he dashed; and 
before the big boy knew what had happened, a 
blow from Lai's fist sent him spinning to the 
bottom of the stories, at the imminent risk of 
breaking his neck, and so ending for good his 
career of woman-beating. His neck was not 
broken, however, nor was he even stunned ; his 
companion attacked Lai instantly in the rear, and 
seeing that there was a fair chance of vengeance, 
the bigger boy picked himself up and began to 
use his thick stick with a will. The little girl 
was valiant. She did not abandon her defender, 
but flew like a wild-cat at his assailants, hanging 
on their arms and legs, pulling ^vigorously at 
their hair when she could get a chance, scratch- 
ing any uncovered piece of skin that came in her 
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way, and vociferating all the while a volley of 
high-pitched Billingsgate, of which the greater 
part was Greek to Lai. 

Lai felt uncomfortably like a 'cad;* and the 
worst of it was that the cads were beating him. 
They were both a good bit bigger than himself ; 
they had a weapon, he had none. He was be- 
ginning to feel exhausted, and they, elate with 
victory, were triumphant. *Wait a bit, little 
one,' they answered to the little girl's abuse ; 
' when we have finished him your turn *11 come, 
and he shall stop here and see you get such a 
hiding as you Ve never had in your life/ 

It happened to be the quietest hour in the 
afternoon. The fight had gone on for some 
time before any notice of it was taken. Then 
a crowd of children began to gather ; but no one 
had seen the beginning : the general impression 
was that a gentleman had been interfering with 
what wasn't his business, and sympathy went 
naturally on the side jof their own fellows. The 
little girl was a stranger, and a very ragged 
stranger, too ; no one cared about her. Besides, 
the fight was in earnest ; good hard blows were 
going, and if any child present had wished to 
interfere, he* hardly would have dared. Only a 
few girls, admiring Lai's pluck, called out each 
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time he was visibly much hurt, 'Two to one! 
Shame ! shame ! ' 

Even that slight expression of sympathy 
cheered Lai on. The struggle grew desperate. 
He fought with 4 a courage which was literally 
a courage of death, for he would rather have 
died than have given in. If his arm fell, for an 
instant, nerveless, the thought of the little girl 
strengthened it again. While he had sense or 
breath, those big fellows should not work their 
will upon her. Afterwards 1 It was dimly in his 
mind, that if he could fight long enough, some 
one might pass by who would take up his strug- 
gle when he was finished. More than once, al- 
ready, he had been down. He had been kicked 
as well as struck. Fortunately for him, his an- 
tagonists did not know how to fight, and their 
heavy movements were slow compared with his ; 
but the weight was telling steadily. In spite of 
the excitement, Lai ached from head to foot, and 
just because he knew how to fight he knew that 
he was hopelessly over-matched. Still he kept 
his head and his activity. He husbanded as he 
could the little strength which remained, and the 
silence in which he fought prevented any one 
there from knowing how near he was to the very 
last. The little girl gave up her attempts in 
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exhaustion, and stood by crying. The more Lai 
resisted, the more vindictive grew his enemies. 
He placed himself again with his back to the 
fountain rail ; it was only with a great effort of 
determination now that he could even see the 
blows he wished to parry. He felt that the 
next time he went down would be the last. A 
blow from the stick momentarily disabled his 
arm. His assailants rushed in together, grap- 
pled with him, lifted him off his feet. He was 
down, they were kneeling upon him ; a doubled- 
up fist was descending mercilessly upon his face 
and head. Sense seemed to be going at last, 
when a half-articulate cry rang from the sur- 
rounding circle. The crushing weight was lifted 
from his body, Lai profited instinctively by the 
chance to rise ; and as he set himself once more 
bravely against the rail, he perceived that the 
fight was over. 

His adversaries lay sprawling to left and right 
of him upon the ground, and Phyllis, tall and 
white, bareheaded, with eyes flashing indigna- 
tion, stood above them. 

* She is a strong one, George ! She's stronger 
'n you ! ' murmured an admirer from behind. 

* Shameful cads ! ' Phyllis spoke, with a voice 
clear-sounding like a trumpet. * You *11 fight 
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two to one against a boy smaller than either of 
you ; and no one dares to help him ! * • 

The scorn of her accents seemed to lash the 
whole assembly. Every spectator looked ashamed 
of himself. 

* If you attempt to begin again/ she added, as 
one of the boys showed signs of moving, * I '11 
drop you both into the river ! ' 

' She 'd do it too, George ! ' observed the boy 
who had spoken already ; and the two at her 
feet seemed so much impressed by the experi- 
ence they had already had of her powerful grasp, 
that they cowered in silence. 

Wondering what kept Lai so long, she iiad 
gone to seek him at the dining-room window. 
There she had seen what was taking place, and 
had dashed out with timely aid. The boys, much 
bigger than Lai, were only a little bigger than her- 
self. She was fresh, they were tired, and with 
the strength of furious indignation she had picked 
them one after the other off Lai's body, and had 
flung them contemptuously to either side. This 
was the exhibition which had won her the ap- 
plause of the little crowd, and she looked per- 
fectly ready to repeat it if any one showed signs 
of making a repetition necessary. 

* Look here ! ' — her skirt was plucked, — * I *11 
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fight you single-handed. I would n't mind a 
licking/ It was the boy who had expressed his 
admiration of her strength. His face looked 
eager but far from combative. It was full of 
the most genuine respect. His coat was half 
off before she had time to utter her refusal. 

' Do *ee now ! Do 'ee ! ' the spectators urged, 
pressing round. * It would be fun ! ' 

* I Ve licked him once ! ' the boy said, pointing 
to the biggest of the two, who still lay where she 
had thrown them. 

Phyllis was obliged to smile at his eagerness 
to prove himself worthy of her arms, and the in- 
cident brought her from tragedy into comedy. 

* What was it all about, Lai 1 * she asked. 

* This little girl. He was bullying her rather.' 
Lai turned with a smile to his small ally. ' She 
stuck by me afterwards like a brick.' 

' Why, Katie ! ' cried Phyllis, recognizing her 
at once as the little lost child of Epping Forest ; 
' Katie, how did you come here } ' 

* Oh, we Ve come to live here now ! And Lizzie, 
she *s been awful bad lately ; worse than ever 
with the fits,' Katie replied, in the old tone of 
shrill complaint. * Lord, times are bad ! And 
you 'd better see to him : his bones is pretty 
well mushed to a jelly. Put a bit of raw meat 
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on his eyes, an' rub some oil into him. That '11 
bring him round. I always does it for mother 
when father 's been at her/ 

The poor little, ugly, tear-stained face was 
lifted with sharp-eyed solicitude to Phyllis, as its 
owner, without wasting further time, began to 
refill her pail. She looked about eight years 
old ; as a matter of fact she was nearly twelve. 
Phyllis felt as though she were in the presence 
of an old woman who had seen a great deal of 
life. 

* Where do you live 1 * she asked. The child 
indicated the place, but she was evidently anx- 
ious about her protector. 

* The sooner you get the bit of meat on him,' 
she added, ' the sooner the bruises '11 go down, 
an' it do aggravate any one to see you goin' 
about with a black eye.' 

For the first time Phyllis thought of some one 
who would be more than aggravated. What 
would Aunt Fanny say to the whole afEair } 
The drawing-room windows, too, opened, like 
the dining-room, upon the street. She might 
at any moment happen to look out. 

' Come, Lai ! ' 

It required all Lai's resolution to quit the sup- 
porting rail. He made the effort and stood alone. 
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but as the circle opened for him to pass he looked 
so deadly white that all eyes were turned com- 
passionately towards him, and the boy who had 
offered to fight Phyllis again put himself for- 
ward. 

' Lean on me, Mister,' he proposed. Lai shook 
his head. His dignity seemed to him to demand 
that he should walk off the battle-field without 
support. 

*If those fellows,' he said, pausing, *are not 
satisfied, I shall be very glad to fight them 

again ; only ' and again he smiled, * I think 

it ought to be one at a time, and no sticks.* 

* Lor ! ' rose derisively from the audience* 
whose sympathies had now completely changed 
sides ; * they 11 never want to fight you one at a 
time. You was pretty nearly a match for the 
two of them, stick and all.' 

This comforting assurance was lost on Lai. 
His head reeled, he staggered, and might have 
ignominiously fallen, but for a strong, support- 
ing hand, which caught him. 

Phyllis saw her father looking in no small sur- 
prise at the scene before him. She had time to 
become fully conscious of her own bare head, 
and of the miserable appearance which Ladislas 
presented. Then she understood that Colonel 
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Browne was asking for an explanation of what 
he saw. 

*Lal has been fighting, papa The biggest 
boy was bullying this little girl ; Lai could n't 
bear it, and they both set on him together.* 

Colonel Browne looked at the wretched little 
Katie, who stood with tucked-up skirt beside her 
pail. 

* There is certainly not much of her to bully.' 
Then glancing from the still crouching figures 
of the boys to Lai, who had partially recovered 
himself, he added, *They have punished you 
rather severely, I am afraid ; but you seem to 
have given a good account of them/ 

' That was Phyllis ! ' 

'Phyllis?* 

Phyllis reddened up to the roots of her hair. 

* I saw them from the dining-room,* she began, 
with an overwhelming sense that she was 'only 
a girl,* and had no business in a fight. 'They 
were both kneeling upon him, hitting his head 
when he was down. It was not fighting. They 
were murdering him. I just picked thejn off 
and threw them away.* 

The three or four sentences ran swift up the 
scale from apology to righteous indignation. Her 
voice quivered, but there was such a renewal of 
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scorn and anger in her face, that the crowd, which 
had opened many mouths to supplement her 
story, paused awe-stricken, and only one voice 
made itself heard : 'That she did, — pick 'em up, 
and fling 'em away, for all the world like empty 
nutshells ! ' Phyllis stood with beating heart, 
uncertain how far she might have vexed her 
father. Colonel Browne did not speak immedi- 
ately. When he did it was with such tender- 
ness that her doubt changed rapidly to delight. 

' May Lai always have such a defender ! ' he 
said, and it was with a happy sense of being 
under her father's protection that Phyllis pre- 
pared to face what she feared infinitely more than 
all the street-boys in Rainham put together — 
the drawing-room window, with Aunt Fanny's 
eyes possibly behind it. 

She need not have been afraid. Neither she 
nor her father had understood how much Ladis- 
las had suffered, nor how great the effort with 
which he was keeping up. Now, a few steps 
upon the road, and he had fainted. Colonel 
Browne carried him to his bedroom, and went 
himself to seek Aunt Fanny. When she came, 
it was to apply proper restoratives and see his 
bruises dressed. The children never heard what 
she thought of their adventure. ■ 
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Lai was soon restored, but not sufficiently to 
have any desire to leave his bed ; Phyllis was 
allowed to spend the evening with him instead 
of going down to the drawing-room ; and the 
only expressions of household opinion which 
reached them were when, after dinner, their very 
stout old cook came herself up the back-stairs 
with chicken broth and raspberry tarts, which 
she thought ' might do them good, poor children ! 
after fighting the whole of Rainham town ; ' and 
when, a minute or two later still, Teddy and 
Launce, hand-in-hand, in their night-shirts, with 
bare feet pattering softly on the boards, and eyes 
preternaturally.wide open, crept into LaFs room 
to ask if they might just look at him before they 
went to sleep. The clothes were tight up round 
his chin ; they stood and gazed so fixedly from 
the bottom of the bed, that Phyllis asked what 
they expected to see. Then Teddy answered, 
with little lip quivering, but firm attempt at an 
indifferent manner, ' His legs an' arms is n't bro- 
ken off, I s'pose ? * 

In spite of his bruised condition, Lai made 
convincing play with all four members. ' Bro- 
ken off ? I should rather think not ! What do 
you mean ? ' 

Teddy, whose dream was to be manly, dug his 
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head into the bed-clothes and kept it there, while 
Launce explained : * Jane said he was regular 
smashed to pieces, and still he wouldn't give 
in!' 

* Jane is a fool ! ' Lai remarked, much less gal- 
lantly than was his wont. * You get in at the 
bottom of the bed and have some supper while 
we tell you all about it.' 

So, with unsuspecting nurses comfortably down 
in the kitchen, the two little boys got into Lai's 
bed, and heard the story from beginning to end. 
The effect it produced was fairly expressed in 
Teddy's good-night remark to Launce, — 

'When we're bigger we'll lick their little 
brothers.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

T AL could not leave his room next day ; and 
"^^ in the afternoon, as Phyllis was fishing 
alone on one of the stable bridges, she noticed a 
little wizened figure, rendered almost top-heavy 
by the enormous baby it held in its arms, sta- 
tioned quietly at the gate, of the yard. 

* Is that you, Katie ? ' she called out. ' Come 
in and let me see the baby 1 * 

Katie came in, swaying to and fro beneath the 
weigTit, and peered anxiously round her from the 
bridge. 

'Ain't he out and about } ' she inquired. * I Ve 
been waitin' there since dinner-time to get a 
sight of' him. An',' with a note of triumph, 
* there is not one in the town dare touch me 
now!' 

' No,' Phyllis told her ; ' he was in bed.' 

'Bad?' 

•Not very bad,' Phyllis said. 'He'll be all 
right soon.' 
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* Dear now ! dear now ! for the likes of me ! 
I could n't get a wink of sleep with thinking of 
him last night. He ain't accustomed to be 
mushed up like that/ 

It was only a form of speech. Katie had slept 
a fair proportion of the night ; but she adopted 
naturally the style in which she heard her elders 
speak, and her anxiety was genuine. 

* You tell him the blessings of a poor girl is 
with him/ she continued. ' And maybe I '11 be 
able to do him a turn some day. That 's two I 
owes him now.' 

' I '11 tell him ! ' Phyllis said, with beaming 
face turned tenderly on the dwarf-like creature. 

* Lord, you are lovely ! ' exclaimed Katie, ab- 
ruptly, dropping the baby as she spoke from her 
arms to a resting-place made by propping one 
foot on the rail of the bridge. ' And this place, 
you may say, it 's a palace like ! ' 

, She looked round with keen satisfaction at 
the rambling house, of which the angles were 
draped in ivy and Virginian creeper, and at the 
garden full of medlar and apple-trees, and old- 
fashioned border-flowers. Anything less like a 
palace could hardly be imagined. 

* How is Lizzie 1 ' asked Phyllis, anxious to 
turn the conversation from personal topics. 
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' She 's awful bad ! She don't eat a bit from 
week's end to week's end that would satisfy a 
mouse, and there 's nothing '11 tempt her unless 
it is pickles. Mother had a pen'orth of piccalilli 
last night for father's supper, and Lizzie ate it 
all up before you could say ** Knife ! " Father 
did go oh \ Now maybe she won't eat another 
bit for two days/ 

Katie heaved a sigh as though (to use one of 
her own expressions) she did n't know where to 
turn between them, and at this moment there 
were signs of a fish nibbling at Phyllis's bait 

' Wait,' Phyllis said ; ' I 'm fishing for perch, 
and if I catch any you shall have them to take 
home : perhaps Lizzie might eat one of them for 
supper.' 

Katie had never heard of perch nor seen any 
one fish in her life before, but when, an instant 
later, Phyllis chucked her rod, and a dark-striped, 
scarlet-finned creature floundered visibly near 
the surface of the water, the little London girl's 
attention was fixed, and she gazed at the semi- 
transparent stream as she might have gazed at a 
magician's box. Phyllis wanted the landing-net 
as usual, and as there was no Ladislas to run on 
messages to-day, she shouted up the front of the 
house for Teddy to come out. His bright face 
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appeared at one of the windows. He heard 
what was wanted, and, crimson with pride and 
delight at the thought of helping Phyllis, he 
came running a moment later with the landing- 
net. 

The greater part of the nursery followed at 
his heels, that they might see him land a fish for 
the first time. Teddy acquitted himself in his 
own capable little fashion. He landed the fish 
without misfortune, and Katie and her burden 
stood aside from the bridge, while the twins 
rushed excitedly across to see, with Jane holding 
on for safety to the embroidered hems of their 
white frocks. They were a lovely little pair ; 
their softly-curled bronze heads glowed almost 
gold in the sunlight as they put them together, 
stooping over the fish ; and when one stretched 
out a tiny finger to touch, and the fish, not dead, 
leaped beneath her hand, they both looked up to 
Phyllis for sympathy, and laughed together, with 
such happy accord in the hazel eyes and ruddy 
cheeks, that the faces were twice as beautiful for 
being two. 

Nurse was dancing the baby at an upper 
window. 

'Bring them all in again now, Jane,' she called, 
' and get their tea.' 
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* May Teddy stay ? I want him/ Phyllis said. 

* Yes, Master Teddy may stay till the tea 's 
ready/ 

Jane caught up a twin on each arm, and 
lavishing kisses on them, carried them away, 
with Launce in pursuit. The apparition and 
disappearance of the party had scarcely occupied 
two minutes. To Katie it might have seemed 
all a dream but for the tangible presence of 
Teddy at the water-side. 

* They 're all your little 'uns, I suppose } ' she 
asked of Phyllis, as she returned to her position 
on the bridge. * Is your baby a girl or a boy ? * 

* A girl. Which is yours i ' 

' A boy, — mother's only boy.' 

* He looks fine and strong/ 

* I believe you ! You just look at his legs 1 * 
And Katie turned up a part of his ragged skirts. 
* Ain't he beautiful ? Mother says he 's bigger 
than two of us girls together at his age. And 
heavy ! Bless you ! he almost breaks my back 
dragging him about' 

The little thing looked as proud to have her 
back broken as if she had herself been the child's 
mother. 

* No matter what 's. happened to us, he 's had 
his meals regular every day since he was born, 
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and mother says there 's nothing like it. He 's 
the only one she ever had was n't diseased like 
and sickly, and she 's that proud of him she 'd 
give the eyes out of her head sooner than let 
him want.' 

Teddy's sensitive little face was turned upon 
her with a fascinated expression. 

* Don't you have your meals " regular ? " ' he 
asked. 

* Lor bless you, no ! How could we, with all 
the children about, and father not bringing 
enough money sometimes to pay the rent.^' 

* Is that 'cos why you're so little ? ' 

* Maybe it is,' and she laughed good-naturedly. 
* Mother says people don't grow unless they have 
summat put into them to grow upon. 'T aint 
her fault anywise. She slavies to keep us to- 
gether. An' look at the baby ! ' 

' Lily, I want to speak to you ! ' Teddy rushed 
at Phyllis, his face very red, and with both arms 
round her neck, pulling her ear down to the 
level of his mouth, he whispered something 
eagerly. It was only a request that the fish 
they caught might be for Katie; but Phyllis's 
answer sent him back to the landing-net with 
such an expression of satisfaction as even his 
bright countenance seldom wore ; and then all 
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three children became absorbed in the entran- 
cing sport. 

The perch were biting. Phyllis and Teddy 
had enough to do. The intensity of Teddy's 
gaze at the float ; the resolute gravity with 
which he handled the landing-net; the comic, 
half awe-stricken glances of surprise that each 
fresh bit of good fortune drew from him, lyere 
enough in themselves to attest the little fellow's 
joy; but, as if overflowing with happiness, he 
threw his head back from time to time, and 
broke into short, bright ripples of laughter, 
which seemed to give him infinite satisfaction. 

For her part Katie sat on the bridge and 
watched the water through the rail with a look 
of ineffable contentment. Notwithstanding her 
old ways, she, too, was but a child; and this 
slow-gliding amber stream, from which Phyllis 
was mysteriously drawing bright creatures of 
a world she did not know, had its wonder and 
its charm for her. 

Six perch had been caught before nurse again 
appeared at the window to call Teddy in to tea. 
The sun blazed over the garden in a halo of rosy 
warmth. The sparrows and thrushes in the 
apple-trees were making their evening noise. 
Windows in the old house front had begun to 
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flame here and there like gold. The stable- 
yard was transformed for the children into all 
that the most happy imagination could create. 

Nurse's voice broke the charm. 

*Yes/ Phyllis answered to her call. 'This 
one, nurse, and we will both come in.' 

Katie glanced at the window. 

* A clean baby up there,' she remarked paren- 
thetically, 'and a dirty baby down here! A 
pretty girl fishing and an ugly girl watching 
her! Well,' with a long-drawn sigh of satis- 
faction, * it has been fine ! ' 

* Will you come again some day ? ' Phyllis 
asked, as she and Teddy strung the fish to- 
gether. 

Katie shook her head. ' I expect they won't 
want the likes of me about a respectable place. 
You'll tell him I came. 'And you tell him,' — 
the queer little face had grown old and sharp 
again, and the voice was shrill as ever in its 
earnestness — 'You tell him I '11 see an' do him 
a good turn some day. I 'm only a little 'un, 
but mother says I 'm wonderful plucky.' Then, 
accepting the bunch of fish which Teddy thrust 
into her hands, she hitched her big baby up as 
high as she could upon her chest, and went 
away without any further words of thanks or 
of farewell. 
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* O Teddy boy ! Teddy boy ! ' Phyllis ex- 
claimed, catching up the little fellow, who in- 
stantly curled legs and arms round her for a 
ride. 'Aren't you glad to think that she'll 
have some supper ? ' 

'Awful glad, Lily !' and he laid his face softly 
against hers. Then, with a merry laugh, *It 
makes me ever so hungry ! ' _ Whereat Phyllis 
galloped him into the house; and they made 
between them such a noise on the staircase that 
nurse came out at the top and Aunt Fanny at 
the bottom, to tell them that they really should 
not romp like that just outside the drawing- 
room door. 

In a few days Ladislas was himself again ; 
but Katie kept to her word and returned no 
more to the stable gate. Phyllis and Lai looked 
out for her at the fountain. Either she did not 
come, or they did not look at the right hours. 

'I'd like to see her again,' Lai said one af- 
ternoon that they were fishing in the Works. ^ 
* And you have caught a lot of fish ! Suppose 
we pay her a visit and take it with us ?' 

'Go and see her, you mean, in her own 
house ? ' 

'Why not?' 

Why not, indeed.? The children had never 
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been forbidden to go anywhere together out of 
doors except into the powder-houses ; only Phyl- 
lis, shyer than Katie, hesitated at the idea of 
facing the little girl's strange surroundings. 
The question was still unsettled, and Phyllis, 
without speaking, was turning it over in her 
mind. It was almost a struggle of conscience 
with her, so much did she wish it done, and yet 
dislike to do it. Lai, lazy, caring comparatively 
little which way she decided, was stretched out 
at her feet, stripping the flowers from a spike of 
loosestrife, when the man whom Phyllis called 
Grit came out of a wood close at hand and 
sauntered up to the bank of the stream. As he 
had hitherto repelled any advance the children 
were inclined to make, they were somewhat sur- 
prised at this sociable demonstration ; and Lai, 
always ready for conversation, looked brightly 
up. A few remarks were made about the fish- 
ing ; then the man said, — 

' And how are your bruises } You got it 
pretty hot the other day, did n't you?' 

' Pretty hot !' Lai laughed. ' But I 'd take the 
same again with pleasure for the same cause.* 

' If that 's all you want you '11 easy find it. 
There are plenty of big fellows beating the 
little 'uns, all the world over.' 
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*l can't help what they do all the world over; 
but whenever a big fellow hits a " little 'un " un- 
der my nose I mean to go for him ! ' 

* It 's a matter of taste/ and the man laughed. 
' You are only a little 'un yourself yet. Wait 
till you're big and feel a taste of power, then 
you '11 sing the song of your fathers.' 

An allusion to his fathers was always apt to 
make Lai grave. His bright eyes became for a 
moment clouded, but the man, not noticing, went 
on, — 

* That little witch you fought for has been ill 
again, and she's been raving after you. Her 
mother plagues my life out, whenever I see her, 
with asfcing for you.' 

* Katie ! ' Lai exclaimed. * Do you know 
Katie? Do you live near her.?' 

* I do so. I pass the door twice a day, to my 
sorrow, be it spoken.' 

' Why to your sorrow^' 

* Because it 's twice too often, to my taste.* 
' Are they such bad neighbors ? ' 

' I believe you ! They 're just about the worst 
neighbors a man could have. A good-for-noth- 
ing lot from top to bottom.' 

'Poor creatures!' Lai said, with a vision be- 
fore him of Katie's hunger-pinched countenance. 
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' Ay ! Poor creatures ! That 's what every 
one says. And they 're that sort they might 
have the riches of the Indies poured into them, 
but they 'd be poor still. They would n't know 
themselves if they wasn't poor. They're a 
regular sink to a man's wages, and yet they 're 
always ailing, and whining, and pining. It's 
enough to aggravate any one to see them about 
disgracing a place. And they have no sort of 
business here, as they have been told fifty times. 
They should have stopped in London among 
such as are like them.' 

* It seems to me,' Phyllis said, speaking for the 
first time, * that there are a great many people 
wha have no business here.' 

The man glanced at her, and there was an 
expression half of inquiry half of anger on his 
countenance, which caused Lai to soften Phyl- 
lis's speech by the declaration that, in his opin- 
ion, every one had business to be where they 
liked — Katie where she was, they where they 
were. 'But tell me,' he continued, *do you 
know Katie's father, too?' 

' Ay, I know him.' 

'Well.?' 

' Pretty well ; and I can't say I 've got much 
good out of that acquaintance either/ 
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'Then it's true? 'said Lai. * He does treat 
his wife and children beastly badly ? ' 

* Who told you he treated them badly ? * 

* Katie. She said that half the time he does n't 
bring home money enough to keep them from 
starving, and then he beats his wife into the 
bargain.' 

* Katie 'd better mind what she 's about. If it 
came round to her father's ears that she let her 
tongue wag so free she 'd be likely to feel the 
weight of his hand.' 

' There 's a big one I 'd like to go for,' Lai ex- 
claimed, with hearty emphasis. * But if you 're a 
friend of his, can't you make him behave better } 
It 's a shame for a man to ill-treat women and 
children just because he happens to have a 
stronger body.' 

'Well, sir, that's where it is in this world,' 
Grit replied, in the quiet argumentative tones of 
one who is about to expose the reasons of things. 
* The strong will have it their own way as far as 
they can. A poor man has n't much unless it is 
his weekly wage and his wife and children, and 
he likes to be able to spend his money and 
to beat his own wife and children as he pleases. 
And he says to himself he has the right ; for 
look at you rich folks, what you have you don't 
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give to others. I don't speak of money. A few 
pounds is no more to you than a light to another 
man's pipe. You 're up at the top of the tree, 
and you likes your position and you stays there. 
The poor down beneath you are starving, and 
thieving, and dying of hard work. The hospitals 
are full, and the prisons are full, and the unions 
are full. And you 're very sorry, you say, but you 
can't help it, and you shoot your pheasants, and 
you catch your fish, and you enjoy yourselves all 
you can. Do you suppose the poor would n't 
change places, with you if they could } Of course 
they would ! But you 're the stronger, and you 
ain't going to let them while you can help it. 
What you '11 see in the big you '11 see in the lit- 
tle. Katie's mother *d like, I dare say, to change 
places with Katie's father, but he 's the stronger, 
and it is n't likely he 's going ta let her.' 

* That 's no reason,' Phyllis said, in indignant 
tones that Lai knew well ; * because we are strong 
we ought not to think only of ourselves.' 

' No, my pretty miss ; it may n't be a reason, 
but it 's what you rich have done ever since the 
world began, and you can't wonder if the poor 
follow your example.' 

* We have n't done it ! ' Phyllis was surprised 
into the rudest, flattest contradiction. * We are 
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trying with all our heai;ts to be good/ She stood 
on -a little promontory amid the flowers, her fish- 
ing forgotten, her fishing-rod raised upright like 
a sceptre ; and, flushed with the earnestness of 
her own conviction, she sent the words across 
the water with a vigorous ring which ought at 
least to have made it impossible to doubt that, 
so far as she knew, she spoke the truth. But 
when the man looked at her and returned for all 
answer an incredulous, half-scornful laugh, she 
herself felt suddenly seized by doubt. 

Had she not only a moment before been de- 
bating whether her own ladylike prejudice against 
bad smells and strange people was not more im- 
portant than the kindly desire to see Katie and 
take her a good supper ? 

The keen eyes fixed upon her seemed to read 
her confusion. She stammered, hesitated ; his 
insolence galled her, yet she could not leave him 
with what seemed to herself now like an empty 
boast. At last she said, * We do try very often, 
and if we don't succeed I suppose that *s because 
we are not perfect.' 

* Well, when you can say of yourself that you 
do try always, and that you succeed, it will be 
time enough to throw the first stone at them 
who are more tempted and who don't always 
try.' 
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There was a bitter hardness in the man's tones 
which carried his words well home. 

Phyllis's heart swelled with an emotion for 
which she scarcely could account. All she was 
able to take in of these strange views was that, 
somehow, it seemed her fault if Katie was 
starved and Katie's mother beaten. She could 
not have borne to continue the conversation. 
Already her lip was quivering and her eyes 
strangely bright as she began to take her fishing- 
rod to pieces. 

* Come, LaV she said, ' let us go and do what 
you wanted.' And a few minutes later they were 
walking in silence towards Katie's home. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TN the desolate slum to which they penetrated, 
there was at first no one visible save heed- 
less babies playing in the dirt, and one or two 
half-fed cats, which skulked on the sunny side 
of the street and stretched themselves with 
yawns from time to time, as though for them 
also life here meant weariness and aching bones. 
But Lai with his bunch of fish, and Phyllis in 
her white dress and pretty hat, were sufficiently 
remarkable figures to attract attention from 
many a listless eye behind the window-panes ; 
and, as they passed, the low doorways began to 
fill. Phyllis, with perceptions newly awakened, 
took note of the figures which appeared. They 
were for the most part ragged arid dirty women, 
for at that hour the men were ^11 away, and on 
their careworn, poverty-stricken faces, there was 
a general expression of boldness and defiance, 
which caused her to shrink within herself. She 
could see through the open doors the homes 
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from which they came, — the low ceilings black 
with smoke, the plaster dropping from the walls, 
the floors unscrubbed, the tightly shut windows 
choked with dirt Dark dens of disorder they 
seemed to her unaccustomed eyes, and the vol- 
leys of foul language which poured out from 
them here and there into the street were like 
a barrier forbidding her even to stop and ask 
if Katie lived inside. She had got without 
knowing it into the very worst street of the 
town, a place of which neither she nor Lai had 
ever before suspected the existence. 

Fortunately it was not a long street, and they 
were spared the discomfort of having to ask their 
way by catching sight presently, on one of the 
most miserable thresholds, of Katie herself, 
nursing the baby. The poor little thing had 
evidently been ill indeed, for, wretched and 
shrunken as she usually looked, she was even 
thinner and whiter now ; and the bare arms 
clasped round the baby were so small and bony 
that it seemed impossible they should support 
his weight. She was not standing with him, 
but sitting on the ground, her back against the 
door-frame, while the baby lay listless and heavy 
in her lap. 

Thus much Phyllis saw before Katie happened 
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to look their way. When their eyes met, a flush 
came into the sallow cheeks, and the little thing 
tried to struggle to her feet. 

* Upon my word,' she exclaimed, * I am glad to 
see you ! When the doctor said I was a-going 
the other night, I thought to myself I'd got a 
hold of your hand. That was what kept me, 
and ever since then I have been a-longing for 
you.' 

She was so weak that the baby was too much 
for her ; she could not get up with him in her 
arms. Phyllis took him. 

* Have you been so ill as that ? ' she said. ' I 
wish we had known.' 

* Yes, I 've had a narrow squeak. And what- 
ever poor mother would have done if I 'd gone 
off the hooks I 'm sure I don't know. Lord ! 
there 's Lizzie off again ! I suppose she caught 
a sight of you.' 

A heavy fall was heard as she spoke, and the 
child turned abruptly into the house. Phyllis 
and Ladislas, following more slowly, found her 
in an inner room kneeling by her sister, who 
was twisting herself apparently in convulsions 
on the floor. Katie, without the smallest ex- 
pression of concern, was engaged in forcing a 
bit of firewood between Lizzie's teeth. 
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* There, don't you look at her/ she said, when, 
on raising her head, she perceived the horrified 
expression of LaFs and Phyllis's countenances. 
' 'T aint so much fits as fancies, the doctor says ; 
but she 's best let alone, once you see she can't 
bite herself. She '11 come to in a minute.' 

Then, with consideration for the feelings of 
her guests, she pushed between them and Lizzie 
an old clothes-horse, on which some discolored 
rags were hanging to dry; and following out 
the doctor's instructions to the letter, left Lizzie 
to struggle as she pleased behind that screen. 
Her manner was so business-like, that she im- 
pressed Ladislas and Phyllis with perfect con- 
fidence ; they did not doubt for a moment that 
it was the right thing to do. They looked round 
the room with a half-dazed sense of being in 
another world ; and as they became accustomed 
to the semi-darkness, they were able to distin- 
guish in one comer a woman who half sat, half 
lay, upon a box. Her arms were thrown over 
the foot-rail of the bed close by ; her head rested 
upon it, and she was apparently asleep. 

'Mother's bad,* Katie explained, as her eyes 
followed theirs ; * you won't mind that. Poor 
thing ! she never does a bit o' harm, and she 's 
been that worrited ! * 
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Phyllis did not dare to ask what 'bad* might 
mean. She perceived a cup which stood beside 
the woman on the box, and, with senses growing 
rapidly and painfully sharper, she recognized 
the smell of gin as one of those which were half 
stifling her. She felt her cheeks bum with the 
shame which poor little Katie did not seem to 
feel, and bent her head over the baby whom she 
still held in her arms. The cup was not quite 
empty; Katie drained it herself, and pushed 
forward two chairs. 

'I — I 'm afraid we can't stay,' Phyllis said. 

But Katie's voice was piteous in reply, — 

'Oh, can't ye stay a little bit? It's like 
comfort to have you here ! ' And there was no 
resisting it. 

They sat down, and the wretched surround- 
ings became presently as nothing ; the darkness, 
the dirt, and the smells were quite forgotten 
while Katie poured out the history of her recent 
trouble. She did not know what had been the 
matter with her, only in her throat it was awful, 
choking her up like, and clutching and griping, 
and when she got raving, mother went for the 
doctor. 

' But I did n't mind raving, bless you,' she ex- 
plained ; ' I see you two the best part of the time, 
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and I never thought to see you in this room 
your own two selves. Ugly girls/ with her odd, 
rare laugh, • are getting visits now/ 

She paused to look round the home. The 
mother still slept, unconscious, at the foot of the 
bed ; Lizzie's struggles could be heard behind 
the screen. 

* It are a wretched place,' she continued ; ' and 
if I 'd known you were coming I 'd have cleared 
up a bit. But I ain*t much good yet, I do ache 
of a day. The doctor, he thinks I won't pull 
through now, along of not having proper food. 
He are a fool. He don't know me ; it 's pluck as 
does it.' 

' What food ought you to have ? ' Phyllis 
asked. 

* Port wine, and good soup, and butchers' 
meat,' Katie replied, in accents of derision. 
' And he thinks I '11 slip off for want of that.' 

'What food do you have ? ' 

* Potatoes, mostly.' 

While she was speaking, a noise was heard at 
the house door, and two young men entered the 
outer room together. Katie hurriedly closed 
the door of communication. 

' That 's Alfy,' she said, ' and one of his bad 
lots ^ith him. You 'd best bide now till he 's 
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gone out. He ain't mother's boy, he 's father's, 
and he do worrit mother's life out. He never 
comes near us unless it is that he 's in mischief ; 
and, you take my word for it, he'll be hanged 
some day, or my name ain't Katie Bates.' 

A volley of oaths from the other side of the 
door put a stop to Katie's indiscretions, and 
called upon her to bestir her limbs and bring 
out something to eat. The language in which 
Katie replied caused the same horror to rise in 
Phyllis's heart which had risen at sight of the 
little creature finishing her mother's gin ; but 
this time she did not think of moving. She was 
thankful to see Katie close the door after her as 
she went out to attend to Alfy^ wants. 

' What would you do, Lily, if you were these 
people } ' asked Lai, who had been watching 
Phyllis's face for some time, his own cheek 
flushed and his large brown eyes soft with pity. 

' I don't know,' Phyllis answered. ' It is 
terrible. But I think I would not drink and 
swear.' 

* That *s because you 're good,' he answered, 
decisively. * And they can't be good, or any- 
thing else. I '11 tell you what I 'd do ; ' and he 
drew himself nearer along the dirty floor. * I 'd 
bind myself close in secret societies till we felt 
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Strong all over the country, and then, in spite of 
policemen and soldiers and all that rich people 
could do, we 'd rise up and say to the gentle- 
men, " Now you must give us half of what you 
have." ' 

'That 's only a Polish notion/ Phyllis answered, 
sadly. ' Secret societies have done you no good ; 
and we *d call it robbery.' 

* I don't care a bit ; call it what you like ! We 
are always learning about men being our brothers, 
and look ! we 're breaking their hearts. They 're 
obliged to be wicked because they never have a 
chance of being good. Don't you see ' (he was 
kneeling straight up and speaking now with 
hands clasped before him), ' that baby that they 
are proud of is dying, like Katie, for want of food 
that we eat every day ; and when the mother 
wakes up and finds them dead, might n't she call 
us murderers } ' 

Phyllis glanced at the baby in her arms. It 
was, indeed, different from the lively, leaping 
little creature which took a nurse's whole time 
to watch at home ; but, more than that, it was 
very different from the big baby Kate had nursed 
upon the bridge only ten days before. The skin 
was hot and white, the eyes were bright, its head 
hung heavily to the side. 
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Shocked and surprised at Lai's penetration she 
could not find a word to say. 

' It 's easy to call names/ Lai continued ; ' but 
names don't get to the bottom of things. When 
we catch murderers we have a right to hang 
them by the law ; and if all the time we *re 
doing worse, have n't these a right to bind to- 
gether and prevent us ? * 

' Yes/ said a voice behind him. ' That *s just 
word for word what father says ; and they 're 
going to do it, too ! ' 

Phyllis and Lai had forgotten that there was 
any one in the room besides themselves. Now 
they saw Lizzie standing, with tumbled hair, 
dark against the faint light of the dirty window. 
She had recovered from her fit and had over- 
heard thdr conversation. 

* Father says,' she continued, ' that he 's sick 
and tired of seeing us starving and complaining, I 
and that he ain't a-goin' to stand it any more 
when he has no call to. He 's real clever, father 
is. He ain't bamboozled like us poor ignorant ; 
and him and one or two more as thinks like him 
is going to meet this very night. And he says 
we shan't be hungry ' 

The door was suddenly flung open, and in- 
stead of continuing her speech, Lizzie stood 
transfixed and trembling. 
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Phyllis and Lai looked up and saw that her 
startled eyes were fixed on Alfy, whose big frame 
filled the doorway. 

He addressed her in a voice of profound con- 
tempt. ' Now, then, there *s no need for you to 
go off. I suppose you knew I was in the other 
room when you began your chatter/ 

If ' going off ' meant in Lizzie's case to have a 
fit, Alfy's words had the desired effect ; for the 
trembling and other signs of excitement suddenly 
ceased, and she answered in shrill tones of self- 
defence, * I were n*t a-doin* any harm ; I were 
only talkin*, and I suppose a girl has a right to 
her own tongue.' 

'Who said you were doing any harm, you 
treble-steeped fool? She's afflicted, sir,' he 
added as he turned to Lai, ' and I hope you '11 
treat her words of no account' 

* I ain't afflicted,' she cried indignantly. 
' Leastways my body may be, but I know what 
I says as well as any one. Don't tell me that 
you and father ain't goin' to meet to-night, for 
I knows you are, and I '11 maintain it against 
every one of you.' 

*Well, well,' said Alfy's companion, a clever- 
looking little man with a pacific manner. ' And 
if we are, what does it matter } Poor men,' and 
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he, too, turned to Lai, 'poor men have opinions 
just as you do, sir, and there can be no denying 
that our class has its grievances. Then how 
can you blame us if we like once in a way to 
meet together of a evening and talk politics over 
our beer ? At the same time, it goes against a 
working man if his master knows that he likes 
to think a bit for himself, and so we generally 
keep it rather dark/ 

*Is yours really a secret society, then?' Lai 
inquired eagerly, full of his own idea. 

The man hesitated a moment before he re- 
plied ; and then it was with a question in his 
turn. * Do you think you can keep a secret } ' 

' Oh, yes ! Oh, yes, I can ! ' 

' And the young lady ? ' 

* Of course I can ! ' Phyllis answered, rather 
proudly. 

' Well, then, young lady and young gentleman ' 
(he took as he spoke the unconscious twang of 
a public lecturer), ' there are many who think 
that this land of liberty is a land in which the 
rich alone are free. There are those, too, who 
think that the poor have a right to live, not 
ground down like this,' and he indicated with 
his hand the sordid room, ' but respectable and 
respected. There is nothing wrong, you would 
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suppose, in such ambitions. Yet to indulge 
them we must hide ourselves. We must speak 
of them in secret, or our masters will accuse us 
of discontent. We should lose our work, and 
our last state will be even worse than the state 
you see. This little girl imagines that our talk 
will prevent her from being hungry any more. 
That is her deception, poor child ! but she is 
right in the aim we set before ourselves. Some 
day, thanks to our exertions, the poor of England 
will perhaps be fed and clothed. Till then, you 
understand, we must be secret, and this is why 
we will ask you and the young lady not to do 
us an injury by mentioning our little meeting 
to any one outside this house.' 

' I promise,' Lai answered, readily ; ' I promise 
with all my heart. But now that I know about 
it, mightn't I come to hear what you say.? 
Where are you going to meet 1 what time will 
it be.? We should like to go; shouldn't we, 
Phyllis.?' 

Lai had a peculiar kind of fearlessness which ' 
Phyllis did not possess: She would fight a boy, 
or ride a horse, or face any known danger, quite 
as readily as he ; but his imagination was always 
hurrying him forward to the unknown, while 
she, on the contrary, shrank instinctively from 
new paths. 
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* I don't think we could go, Lai/ she answered 
(ioubtfuUy. 

And Alfy-said, with rough decision, — 

' It 's quite impossible ; children can't under- 
stand these things/ 

'Where are you going to meet?' persisted 
Lai. 

But Alfy's companion sauntered out of the 
room again without answering; and Alfy, who 
was occupied in shaking up the sleeping woman, 
replied impatiently, — 

* Nowhere ; we 're not going to meet. They *re 
only making game of you.' 

Lai, more and more excited by the mystifica- 
tion, looked from one to the other with keen 
curiosity. 

'What are you going to do.?' he exclaimed. 
* I do wish you 'd tell me.' 

'Nothing at all, but die in the workhouse. 
Wake up, mother, I say ; what 's the good of 
snoozling here when you have visitors.?* 

Lai looked round, vexed and disappointed that 
he could get no answer. As he did so, Lizzie 
made him an almost imperceptible sign, and 
left the room. He did not know in the least 
what she meant, and he would have liked to 
follow her, but his attention was recalled to 
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Katie. She took the baby at the same time 
from Phyllis, and whispered, — 

' You *d best go no\^, afore father comes in. 
But you 41 come again some day, won't you ? — 
early, when they 're all out/ 

* That we . will,' Phyllis answered warmly. 
'And we'll try, if we can, to bring you some 
proper food to get strong with.' 

Katie followed them to the doorway, and 
looked at them with wistful farewell as she 
hoisted the baby wearily upwards towards her 
shoulder. 

' You have a feelin', ' she said ; ' I do believe 
you have a feelin*.' 

So they left her standing ; and when they 
looked back from the top of the street before 
turning into more civilized thoroughfares, they 
saw her standing still looking after them. Phyl- 
lis waved her hand in token of good-bye and 
promise to come again ; and, notwithstanding 
the baby in her arms, Katie managed to raise 
her hand. 

' We '11 help her ; won't we, Lily } * Lai said, 
drawing close to Phyllis. 

Phyllis could only nod in silent acquiescence. 

They were passing the mouth of another 
street, when Lizzie suddenly appeared before 
them, out of breath with running. 
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* Don't you believe *em/ she cried, in her ex- 
cited fashion. ' I ain't afflicted ; and they 're 
going to meet to-night just about twelve o'clock 
at the cross-roads up beyond the far end of the 
Works. I heard them, and I know what I 'm 
saying as well as anybody. Alfy tries to drive 
me mad because I know what I know ; but I 
ain't mad. You just go there to-night, and see 
if I am.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

T^HE moon was shining full into Phyllis's 
room, and she was wakened out of her 
first sleep by Lai, who stood fully dressed, his 
boots in his hand, beside her bed. 

* I can't help it, Phyllis,* he whispered ; * I 'm 
going.' 

'Going! Going where?' she asked, starting 
up in surprise. 

' To see if it really is a secret society. I 've 
been thinking of them and thinking of them till 
I can't bear it any more.' 

'What on earth do you mean, Lai V She was 
fully awake now, and could see that Lai was 
dressed in his morning clothes, as if ready for 
going out, and that' he was in an unusually ex- 
cited condition. 

' I mean that I must know what they 're going 

to do.* It reminds me of the time, long ago, 

when I was a baby, and my father brought a lot 

of men into my mother's room one night, and 

8 
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they thought I could n't understand, and they 
talked together; and when they were gone my 
mother took me in her arms, and cried over me, 
" Oh, justice, justice ! must they give their 
blood ? " I had forgotten it. It has all come 
back like a dream. I must go out and see what 
they are doing.' 

' But it 's the middle of the night ! ' 

' It 's only a little past eleven o'clock. I can 
be at the cross-roads by twelve. But I thought 
I 'd tell you first.' 

At last it dawned clearly on Phyllis what Lai 
meant to do. * Look here, Lai,' she said ; 
' you 've been asleep most likely, and really 
dreaming and exciting yourself all for nothing. 
But you must n't think of going out ; Aunt 
Fanny 'd be awfully angry.' 

' Aunt Fanny won't know anything about it. 
We promised not to tell.' 

' It 's as bad as a He to do things yourself that 
you can't tell about ; and, besides, it 's only idle 
curiosity that makes you want to go. What 
does it matter to you if they have a secret so- 
ciety ? I 'm preciously certain of one thing, and 
that is, that a society of those bad men will 
never get food for Lizzie and Katie.' 

Phyllis was as much in earnest now as Lai, 
but her arguments produced no effect. 
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'You don't know/ he said. 'You're only 
English. The world's full of secret societies. 
Some day things will change.' He looked out 
through the open window at the sky, and mut- 
tered something to himself in Polish ; then, 
lightly kissing her forehead, said, 'Good-bye, 
my Lily,' and was gone. 

She heard him creep gently down through the 
silent house. She heard the kitchen window 
open and shut again, the stable-gate creak as he 
passed out, and in the stillness that followed she 
began to wish with all her heart that she had jiot 
let him go alone. 

He, in the meantime, without fear, or any 
thought of himself, hurried through the moon- 
lit town. The streets were almost empty. The 
deserted churchyard through which he passed 
seemed, with its gleaming head-stones, the most 
crowded place, and the faint, sweet scent of its 
shadowing limes lay still on the night air. 
Where the path through the churchyard joined 
the street again, there was a public house, and 
as he went by some men and women reeled out 
of it, breaking the silence with their shouts. 
One of the men tried to catch hold of him.. 
Though he swerved mechanically %o elude the 
drunken grasp, Lai was hardly aware of the 
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attempt; and the language which pursued him 
down the street fell on ears that were quite deaf. 
A little further on a policeman noticed the child 
speeding forward, and turned on his beat to fol- 
low him. Lai did not see him, either ; his mind 
was far away ; he neither heard nor saw those 
things which were close at hand. High up be- 
fore him in the dark-arched sky the moon was 
shining, touching with her soft light the edge of 
each approaching cloud. It was on her that his 
eyes were fixed. What he saw there he could 
hardly have told himself. Confused memories 
were awakening within him. As the moon out- 
side, so his mother's image within his heart was 
touching with light many a cloud which had al- 
most hidden her from his eyes. Her life and his 
father's, he remembered well just now, had been 
no idle round of self-indulgence. Tears, scenes 
of anguish, they were coming back to him ; and 
love: he could recollect how they loved each 
other. Yet they had suffered separation, they 
had died, he hardly knew for what, but for some 
cause, some great cause they had loved better 
than their lives. *0h justice, justice! Must 
they give their blood 1 * That was the only 
definite cry which rose to him out of all those 
voices of the past, and in this moment it be- 
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came his own. Injustice, his strange new ac- 
quaintances told him, was rife on every side. 
He had been dreaming, then, in happy idleness, 
and the cause of his fathers was unsuccessful 
still 

The way was long ; for in order to avoid the 
locked gates of the Works, and the possibility 
of policemen seeing him as he climbed over 
them, he had preferred to make a necessarily 
wide circuit by road to the meeting Lizzie had 
named. But the moon was so bright during the 
early part of his walk, that once out in the coun- 
try the road was as cheerful as it was by daylight. 
To the left, over the low-lying Works, fantasti- 
cally shaped mists were rising ; but the swelling 
uplands on his right caught the full radiance of 
the moon, and grass, and tree^, and cattle were 
sharply defined. Close by the air was clear, the 
scent" from the meadows was exhilarating, and 
the shining white way he had to follow led with 
enticing beauty between the shadows. As he 
drew near the place of meeting, the moon sank 
lower, clouds gathered round her, and the shad- 
ows began to deepen. 

He knew the spot that Lizzie had mentioned. 
It was a bit of desolate waste ground leading to 
the marsh. At one end of it passed the road ; 
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at the other, lying low, was the river, across 
which an old wooden bridge led to the marsh 
and to the further boundary of the Works. The 
place was generally a quagmire, chiefly used for 
the passage of cattle. As Lai turned into it 
to-night, a white mist rising from the river hid 
the lower end from his view. All the better, he 
thought, for his plan of a silent approach. Tri- 
umphant, elated, without one thought of what 
might happen if, when he discovered himself, 
his presence were not desired, he bounded for- 
ward now on the soft, wet grass. As he de- 
scended into the mist, he found that he could 
see without difficulty all objects close at hand. 
He took shelter behind bramble-bushes scat- 
tered here and there. His ear was strained, he 
could hear the rush of the river through the 
piles of the old bridge, he could hear the tinkle 
of cattle-bells out on the marsh. Then came a 
strong sound sundering the mist ; he started, 
and held his breath. Only the clocks striking 
twelve. He waited till they had ceased. A 
cloud' sailed over the moon ; there was no light, 
but he went forward a few steps and struck 
against something. It was a little gate which 
closed the bridge. 

He had come down through the whole strip 
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of ground, and no one was there. He listened 
again. The great vault of night overhead was 
like a resonant bell, catching and prolonging 
every sound, but amongst those sounds not one 
gave evidence of any human presence. He felt, 
though he could not see, that he was quite 
alone. 

For the first time it occurred to him to doubt 
Lizzie's word. Alfy had said that she was mad ; 
perhaps she was mad. There was to be no 
meeting. He had come on a fool's errand, after 
all. 

The mist was thickening, the night had grown 
ccdd ; still, as he had come so far, he would not 
return without making sure that his trouble had 
been in vain, so he set himself to pace the bit of 
boggy land backwards and forwards in its length 
and breadth, determined to leave no corner un- 
visited. For half-an-hour he thus kept his hope 
alive, but conviction pressed upon him all the 
time that the thing was nonsense, that Lizzie 
was an untrustworthy guide. The high courage 
which had brought him out began to appear to 
himself — what Phyllis had called it — nothing 
but idle curiosity ; and at last, chilled and disap- 
pointed, he stood by the bridge, feeling only that 
the night was very damp, that he was out with- 
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out leave, and that he had a long way to go be- 
fore he could find himself once more safe in his 
warm bed. The sounds of the night, which had 
served to excite him before, now made him start 
and shiver. He felt afraid of that long two 
miles of road which led between lonely woods 
and fields, past wayside public-houses. The 
Works seemed the better way home of the two. 
He had no reason to fear policemen since there 
was no one to betray ; and, summoning up such 
resolution as he could, he crossed the bridge and 
climbed the high gate which, on the further bank, 
shut Government ground in from the marsh. 
The scaling of the gate was no difficulty, there 
were few gates he could not have passed ; but 
when he found himself within, the fear which 
had been growing upon him was not lessened. 

He was in a little wood with streams on every 
side, and the sound of running waters filled his 
ears. The grand magazine he knew was some- 
where close at hand. When the clouds drifted 
from the moon he saw black buildings, which 
loomed goblin-like through the curling mists. 
The trees, too, threw weird shadows. Another 
gate, and a bridge of planks took him across one 
of the streams. It was only into a darker wood 
of towering walnut-trees, where, as he followed the 
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river-bank, great burdock leaves brushed him so 
roughly, that from time to time he started, think- 
ing that a hand had grasped his shoulder. Here 
his feet became entangled, too, amidst the in- 
numerable plants that crept along the ground. 
More than once he stumbled, and as he caught 
at some branch or stem to save himself, the 
noise of the rustling leaves turned him cold. A 
policeman passed with swinging tramp along the 
narrow asphalte path, shining his lantern to left 
and right into the darkness of the wood. Lai 
cowered under the burdock leaves, not knowing 
in the least why he feared to be discovered, but 
instinctively hiding till the policeman had disap- 
peared. Then on again through the woods, and 
out across misty spaces, till he became so bewil- 
dered that he scarcely knew where he was, or 
where he wanted to go, or what he was doing. 

The Works by daylight formed such a laby- 
rinth that to tread it from end to end required 
an intimate knowledge of its many intricate 
paths. Now, by night, when copses became for- 
ests, and small pools lakes, and well-known land- 
marks were veiled in mist, and little alleys 
seemed to lead away into another world, Lai felt 
as though he did not know the place at all. The 
moon, shining out at intervals, only added to his 
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confusion, deepening the shadows, and illumining 
the water with broad paths of light. The mists 
rising from the land took shape and seemed to 
accompany his path. The sense of loneliness 
left him. The place became crowded rather, — 
crowded with ghosts, hobgoblins, and all the 
spirits he had ever heard or read of. He did 
not fear them ; he watched them rise in the dis- 
tance and come near with a sort of pleasure in 
their strange companionship. He did not know 
what he feared, and yet, when the moon went 
suddenly behind a cloud, and he found himself at 
the same moment at the edge of what seemed a 
wide, dark wood, he trembled so that he hardly 
dared to take a forward step. He was in a little 
path raised high, with a ditch on either side and 
wood spreading to right and left. He had only 
to go on straight, for he knew that these lifted 
paths all led right through the woods they trav- 
ersed. But a horror had seized him. If he had 
known the wood to be full of roaring and blood-, 
thirsty beasts, he could not have feared more to 
advance. 

He looked back to the white ghosts he had left 
behind. All were hidden, he siaw nothing ; and, 
shaking in every limb, he forced his unwilling 
feet to move. Then, gaining courage, he rushed 
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forward. Now he was well in the wood, dark- 
ness round him on every side, and he paused with 
beating heart to draw his breath. Surely as he 
did so he heard a sound, unlike the other sounds 
which had pursued him all the night. Yes, now 
it had come ; the human sound for which he had 
been listening, a sound of men cautiously mov- 
ing. There was some one in the wood besides 
himself. Again the silence was so absolute that 
he thought he had been mistaken. But, no ! 
suddenly, for an instant, he saw a light through 
the trees. It was hidden again, so rapidly that 
he saw nothing else. A moment later and an- 
other light shone in the same rapid fashion in 
another corner of the wood ; then another, and 
another, — flashing each only for one instant at 
long intervals. The wood seemed to be full of 
them, and always, though there were no words; 
there was the same sound of cautious footsteps. 
It was no fancy, for the animals in the woods were 
disturbed also. There was a rustling of branches, 
the pheasants were calling to each other. What 
was it } Who was near him } 

His head reeled with the effort to pierce the 
night, the singing in his ears became every mo- 
ment louder, blending all sounds ; but he stood 
motionless in the middle of the path, and at last, 
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from the dim confusion, there came something 
definite. The footsteps drew nearer ; he could 
distinguish through the darkness darker forms ; 
in the ditch on either side of him men were creep- 
ing along. They were armed with heavy sticks, 
and they carried sacks upon their backs, which 
gave them the appearance at first of immense 
hunchbacks. They passed so close to him that 
he could almost hear them breathe, yet so ex- 
cited was he that he scarcely knew if they were 
real men or deformities called up by his brain, 
till all doubt was ended by the distinct sound of 
a human voice, and hoarsely whispered words, 
* Crack him over the head, Jim ! * He knew the 
voice. One of the lights which had so puzzled 
him flashed at the instant by his elbow. He saw, 
as in a nightmare, the face of the man Grit. All 
the pheasants in the wood seemed suddenly to 
scream at him ; and what happened next he nev- 
er knew,' for when he recovered the knowledge 
of his own actions he was running as fast as his 
legs could carry him along a road beneath the 
open sky. 

The wood was past, its horrors and its dangers 
left behind, but he did not in the least know 
where he was. The mists spreading wide on 
either side were so softly white that the opal 
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tints which touched them here and there hardly 
seemed like lights of earth. Land and water were 
indistinguishable, and poplars rising shadow-like 
drew Lai's eyes upwards, only to watch the float- 
ing of silver-rimmed clouds in the sky. 

In this surrounding peace he was tempted to 
ask himself if the terrors of the wood had not 
been a dream ; but he longed for some familiar 
sign to tell him that he was near home. He felt 
extremely tired ; he had no courage to move on- 
ward through this goblin world. Already under 
the seeming stillness he heard a strange, subtle 
rumbling. It could hardly be called a noise, yet 
it shook the air, it pervaded everything. It grew 
certainly louder as he went forward. The black 
line of the wood was visible behind, and he dared 
not stop. He dared not go to the right or left, 
for he feared every moment to step into a stream. 
Slowly and more slowly his footsteps lagged. 
The moon sank lower and lower. The mists 
crept upwards choking her light. The strange 
throbbing grew stronger and stronger. The 
earth seemed to Lai to shake under him. The 
noise was all round him ; it sounded at last like 
thunder in his ears — not natural thunder, crash- 
ing and ceasing, but something supernatural, 
continuous. His knees trembled ; each step was 
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hard to take. He shut his eyes at last and 
stumbled forward ; but he could not remain long 
thus in total darkness, and when he opened them 
again he was in presence of such a sight as had 
never spread itself for him before. 

Where all had been darkness there was light. 
It stretched across his path, not doubtful and 
flickering like the light he had seen in the 
wood, but broad, and soft, and steadfast, shin- 
ing through the mist with a subdued, golden 
glow, which spread for some thirty or forty 
yards. It was no blaze, no common fire, only 
a warm space of light, and in it, round it, cur- 
tained about with mist, gigantic shadows were 
moving in what seemed to Lai a mysterious slow 
dance. The shadows were like no figures he 
had ever seen, the dance was no dance he knew. 
Their shape was grand ; the regular, undulating 
movements of the dance gave an impression at 
once of grace and might ; but Lai tried in vain 
to define anything exactly. Though the motion 
was slow, it was unceasing ; it seemed, in some 
strange, weird fashion, to elude his sight, even 
while he looked. But this did not surprise him ; it 
had always pleased his fancy to fill this place with 
spirits from another world ; now it was fancy no 
longer; one glance had been enough to assure 
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him that he stood in the presence of ghosts. 
They were dancing, he thought, a dance of death. 
He abandoned all hope of ever reaching hoyne. 
Without one thought of saving himself, he 
awaited the moment when they should advance 
towards him and seize him in their shadowy 
arms. A strange peace fell upon him. He 
wondered who would feed his guinea-pigs in the 
morning. He thought, regretfully, of Phyllis ; 
and then the recollection of his mother came 
again, as in the early part of the evening. Her 
face beamed upon him. He wondered if iii that 
shadow- world justice at last was done. Every- 
thing began to swim before him. The thunder- 
ous vibrations were louder than ever in his ears. 
The light was all round him. 

One of the shadows surely had come forward. 
A hand was stretched towards him. It touched 
his shoulder. He tried to move. His limbs 
refused to obey his will ; and then a voice, like 
Phyllis's, said in his ear, 'Why, Lai, what *s the 
matter .? Do you mean to stand all night before 
the Incorporating Mills }' 

Phyllis was there. The light was shining on 
her anxious face. Still the great shadows moved 
on their majestic round. Lai could not speak ; 
he pointed to them. 
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A faint cry, rising on the misty air, reached 
the ear of an engineer just about to make up his 
fire in the boiler-room of one of the Incorporating 
Mills. He ran out to see what was wrong, and 
found Phyllis and Lai both standing in the path. 
LaFs eyes were still fixed in one direction, his 
lips tightly shut. Phyllis was shaking him by 
the arm. *What is the matter with him.?' she 
exclaimed. ' He does n't hear me ! he does n't 
understand what I am saying ! ' 

The man was an Irishman. He gave one 
swift glance in the direction in which Lai was 
looking. ' If it is n't them dancing divils, I '11 
be ground like a green charge ! It 's the mill- 
wheels, miss, have put a charm upon him. And 
he's not the first they have served that turn 
to. They'd try it on with myself to this min- 
nit, if they dared. You come along in, sir,' 
and he laid hold of Lai with a vigorous, good- 
natured grasp. * A sup of hot tea by my fire is 
the thing for them.' 

So, indeed, Lai found it. Seated a minute or 
two later in the glow of a boiler-fire, with Phyl- 
lis chafing his hands, and the engineer hospit- 
ably pressing upon him another pull at his tea- 
can, he was able to realize that the shadows 
which had so impressed him were caused by no 
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ghosts returning from another world, but by 
the solid wheels of the Incorporating Mills slid- 
ing heavily round in the centre of six bare and 
lighted rooms. The gas behind them, seen 
through the broad, unshuttered windows, had 
produced the effect of shadows. The mists, curl- 
ing round, had hidden the edges of the building 
from his view, and the noise of the great engine 
which worked them all had completed the illu- 
sion. 

His fear was gone now, but the excitement 
had almost exhausted him. He was glad to sit 
quiet and be taken care of. Phyllis asked no 
questions. Their host refrained with native 
tact from any expressions of curiosity. Lai said 
nothing of the terrors which had assailed him ; 
only, when he and Phyllis had at last reached 
home, and Phyllis was tucking him up comforts 
ably in bed, he said, — 

* What made you come to meet me, Lily V 

* You were so long I could n't bear it.' 

He drew her head down to his upon the pil- 
low. 'If you hadn't come,' he whispered, 'I 
don't believe that I should ever have come back.* 



CHAPTER IX. 

"XT 7HEN Lai woke in the morning, tired and 
^ ^ sleepy, the events of the night appeared 
to him at first as a dream, of which no part was 
more true than the dance oi the ghosts had 
turned out to be, and Phyllis, remembering the 
state of excitement in which she had found him, 
was also inclined to take that view. 

'It can*t be true, Lai,' she said, when he related 
the scene in the wood. * I don*t mean that you 
are not telling what you think really happened, 
but I expect you imagined it/ Ladislas could 
not feel quite sure. After breakfast they went 
together to the Incorporating Mills, and when 
he could see nothing there by daylight which 
even reminded him of last night's ghosts, his 
belief in himself was much shaken. He would 
not, however, try, as Phyllis suggested, to find 
the wood. If it was not true, he said, he would 
rather forget all about it. 

He was evidently in earnest He did not wish 
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to talk any more about his experiences, and 
Phyllis also had reasons for being somewhat 
gravely silent upon the subject. She had gone 
out to look for Lai because her anxiety about 
him had overmastered other feelings, but her 
conscience was not easy. She knew perfectly 
well that neither he nor she had any business 
to have been out at such an hour, and only for 
the fact that Lai was still suffering from last 
night's shock, she would not easily have forgiven 
him for drawing her into the adventure. They 
were both glad, therefore, to take refuge in a 
subject upon which they could be perfectly frank 
with one another. To help Katie and the baby 
to proper food seemed to Phyllis much more pos- 
sible than to carry out Lai's scheme of setting 
the world to rights ; and if she could not help 
saying so a little bluntly to him, he felt humbly 
enough that after the failure of his idea the least 
he could do was to enter into hers. 

Lady Alicia was expected again to-day for a 
short visit. They would tell her what they 
wanted to do, Phyllis said, and she would help 
them with her advice. Lai thought rather sadly 
that it was only true of Phyllis's scheme ; his, of 
course, would seem like nonsense to her. And 
yet that painful walk in the night, dream or no 
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dream, had impressed his own ideas upon him- 
self in a way which he could not forget 

It was the day on which their French master 
came down from town. They were in the middle 
of a French lesson, all other aims forgotten in 
the immediate duty of making participles agree, 
when a message arrived from the Works to say 
that Count Starinski wa^ to go at once to Colonel 
Browne's office. 

It was not once in a year that Ladislas was 
called Count Starinski. Their lessons with 
London masters were hardly ever interrupted. 
Phyllis felt sure there must be something seri- 
ously wrong. 

*Aunt Fanny,' she exclaimed, as her aunt 
came at the moment into the room, 'Ladislas 
is to go at once to the Works. Don't you think 
I might go, too } ' 

* Certainly not, Phyllis. You must be dream- 
ing to propose such a thing when your father 
sends for Ladislas in this way. Do you know 
anything about this, Ladislas } * 

' What } * Ladislas asked, with whitened lips. 

' I really don't know : your uncle does not 
explain.' Aunt Fanny was looking at an open 
note she held in her hand. *" Something un- 
pleasant ; Ladislas seems to be mixed up in it." 
Well, you had better go at once.' 
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Lai got up without a word and left the room. 
Phyllis sat with pulses throbbing and heart beat- 
ing against her side. There was no mistaking 
the fact that the summons was connected with 
last night's adventure. 

Aunt Fanny ran her eyes once more over 
the note. ' Last night ! ' she said, half aloud. 
' Absurd ! What can the child know of the 
matter } Go on with your French, Phyllis. 
There is no need for you to Ipse your lesson. 
Good morning, Monsieur ! ' And she went 
away. 

The French master was kind. Phyllis's quiver- 
ing face was an open book to his keen little eyes, 
and he found that he was pressed for time. 
' Mademoiselle would kindly convey his excuses 
to Madame. The difference should be made up 
on another day. He wished to catch an early 
train.' He was gone. Phyllis had only to wait 
for Lai. But it was no easy task. To be at 
his side was her longing ; to know at least in 
what trouble he was, to screen him, to shield 
him, to take her share of blame. The hours 
went by and he did not come. She had been 
again and again through the round of suppo- 
sitions. She had had time to doubt and to 
wonder, and to find doubt horrible and wonder 
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barren. She had had time to fear and to feel 
sick with fear. Still she sat where the French 
master had left her. And a bitter anger rose 
within her that she should be kept from Lai. 
She did not dream of resisting the decree, but 
her heart swelled with rebellion against her 
aunt, against circumstances, above all against 
the fate which, had made a girl of her — a 
thing to be always left behind ! 

* Talk of men ! ' she exclaimed at last, and in 
the bitterness of her spirit she spoke aloud, 
without even noticing the sound of her own 
voice. * Talk of men, and what they do ! I 'm 
sure there's nothing one thousandth part as 
hard as to sit at home and eat your own heart 
out when you might be of use.' 

* Dear Phyllis, are you in trouble } ' 

The door had opened softly behind her. Lady 
Alicia had come in ; and the next moment 
Phyllis, hardly knowing why, was sobbing as if 
her heart would break in the friendly shelter of 
Lady Alicia's arms. 

Aunt Fanny had never seen Phyllis cry in her 
life, and scarcely believed that she could do it ; 
and, indeed, Phyllis generally hid herself with 
care before she gave way to outbursts of feeling. 
But now that she had given way her tears shook 
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her like a storm. They were not easily-shed, 
refreshing drops. , 

'What is it, Lily, my child? Why are you 
so broken-hearted ? ' Lady Alicia asked, when 
she was calmer. * Has something dreadful hap- 
pened to you } * 

* Not to me ! oh, not to me ! but to Lai. He 
was out all last night, and he saw things and 
did things. I don*t know what. Now he has 
been sent for to the Works, and I must n't go ; 
and I don't know what 's becoming of him, or 
what he may do, or what papa and the other 
gentlemen will think. I don't know anything. 
I don't know if Lai has told me all. If I was 
there I could understand. I always understand 
what Lai means. I could explain to papa. I 
could tell them how good Lai is in his heart. 
But girls can do nothing. Oh, it does make me 
so miserable to be a girl!' This was spoken 
at intervals between her sobs. Then, as Lady 
Alicia calmed her and asked questions, she be- 
gan to tell the story of what she knew. The 
sympathy with which it was listened to made 
the telling easy. 

' Yes,' Lady Alicia said, when Phyllis had re- 
peated Grit's words to them in the Works, *I 
can well understand. You felt then what each 
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of us begins at one time or another of our lives 
to feel, that it is impossible to go on living a 
happy life without care when thousands are 
forced to be so miserable. And you wanted to 
begin at once to help, and you went to see these 
people ? ' 

' Then we found them wretched ; worse than 
anything we had ever thought; and it seemed 
that all Grit's words were true, and that rich 
people did n't care. But Lai cared. He said we 
were as bad as murderers if we let them die 
of want when we had food to spare. When he 
came to my room in the night he was so excited 
he did n't know what he was going to do. His 
face was shining white, and his eyes quite black. 
He said he had been thinking of his father and 
mother, and he spoke in Polish, as if he were 
speaking to them. You know,' and her voice 
rose pathetically, * he is not like every one else ; 
he is a Pole. He does not think as Teddy 
might about its being naughty to go out at 
night; he only thinks of what is going to be 
done. He seems sometimes to have no sense of 
right and wrong ; but his heart is all good, much 
better than mine ; I know his heart 's all good.' 

'Dear Phyllis.!' and Lady AHcia kissed her; 
* I believe his heart is good,, and yours too. But 
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Still/ after a moment's silence, *I don't quite 
understand what took him out at night/ 

Phyllis found it difficult to explain without 
breaking her promise to say nothing of the 
secret meeting, but confusedly sh« gave Lady 
Alicia to understand that he thought perhaps 
he would be able to see the men again, and ask 
them questions ; that, in fact, she did not quite 
know what he wanted to do, but that she was 
sure of one thing, he never thought about its 
being wrong to go out at night. I did,* she 
added: *I knew quite well I should not have 
gone out, so if papa is angry with any one, it 
ought to be with me/ 

* You ! Do you mean that you, too, were out 
in the middle of the night? ' 

* Yes. I had to go down to the yard because 
I heard the midnight policeman lock the gate 
under the archway, and I knew Lai could not 
get in. Then when I had opened the gate I 
could see nothing but mist everywhere, and I 
thought. If Lai was lost? I couldn't help it. 
I went to look for him.' 

' You were ift afraid ? ' 

' I did not think about it I was thinking of 
Lai.' 
The end of the story was told, Phyllis's own 
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ideas for Katie and the baby confided and sym- 
pathized with, and still Ladislas did not come. 
Lady Alicia proposed that they should go into 
her bedroom, which had windows upon the 
street, and watch for him. It was a different 
matter to Phyllis to wait thus, with Lady Alicia 
at her side. She felt somehow at peace now 
with the world, though very anxious about Lai. 

' I don't feel,' she said, ' as though he could 
ever get on by himself. He *s a thousand times 
cleverer than me in reality, you know, though I 
don't ever tell him so, because conceited boys 
are so horrid ; and yet I always fancy he wants 
me. His ideas are so different from other peo- 
ple's, that he wants some one to explain to him 
to make him see things in a common way, and 
make him do common things, because they are 
right. He always does what his heart moves 
him, and he does n't seem to think that things 
are wrong in the world because of wickedness : 
he seems to think that they are just wrong be- 
cause of luck. Ah, look ! look ! What can have 
happened 1 ' 

The last exclamation broke from her as her 
eyes swept the lane which led at right angles 
from their windows to the Works. It was 
thronged with curious spectators who had 
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ranged themselves on either side, and at the 
moment at which Phyllis spoke all faces were 
turned towards a group advancing down the 
cleared roadway in their midst. Two men, 
guarded by policemen on either side, formed 
the sight which crowds desired to see. Phyllis, 
looking further, perceived, at a distance of a few 
yards behind, her father walking with another 
officer from the Works, and Lai coming alone 
close at the heels of the gentlemen. As the 
men came nearer she recognized in one of them 
the face of Grit, but it was towards Lai that her 
eyes quickly turned. He looked so white, so 
miserable, so utterly downcast, that her worst 
apprehensions were revived. 

'What is it.^ What can it be.^' she mur- 
mured. 

The policemen and their charges, with the 
crowd, now closing round, turned sharp off to- 
wards the police-station. Lai lifted his head as 
he approached the house, and looked across the 
crowd to the window where Phyllis stood. As 
his eyes met hers he raised his hands with an 
involuntary gesture of appeal, and the look he 
gave her was so sad that, totally forgetting Lady 
Alicia, her own shyness, the crowd outside, 
everything save the fact that Lai wanted her, 
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Phyllis dashed from the window to the hall-door, 
and by the time Lai had crossed the street she 
stood there holding it open for him. 

Her father and the other officer were saying 
last words to each other on the path. They did 
not see her : Lai slipped past them into the hall 
— into Phyllis's arms. 

' What is it } What is it all about } ' she asked, 
as she drew him into the dining-room. 

* I Ve done it, Phyllis ! It *s all my fault ! They 
'11 go to prison, and Katie and the baby '11 die !' 

*How — how, Lai ? , Explain.' 

She stood breathless before him; eagerness 
and pity were in her eyes. 

'They were pheasant-stealing, and I saw them, 
and I 've told tales. I did n't know what I was 
doing, and I 've ruined them.' No tears from 
Lai, but there was self-reproach more bitter 
than tears in the clear, low tones of his voice. ; 

* Katie and the baby ? I don't understand.* ^ 

* Grit is Katie's father ; we 've been there with 
the police. The mother says they must die of 
starvation now.' 

* Phyllis !' Colonel Browne stood in the door- 
way of the dining-room. ' Go into the study with 
Lai ; I want to speak to both of you.' 

Phyllis looked up swiftly at her father, but he 
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had already turned away. He was hanging his 
hat up in the halL She could not tell whether 
he were angry with them or not. 

Lady Alicia had come down the staircase. 
As the children moved across the hall to the 
swing-door, which shut the study away from the 
rest of the house, they heard her speak gently to 
Colonel Browne. They did not hear what she 
said, and the door, banging heavily, cut o£E Colo- 
nel Browne's reply. 

' Is papa very angry, Lai 1 * 

' I don't know. He has not spoken to me at 
all, except to ask questions about what I saw 
last night' 



CHAPTER X. 

T^HEY stood for some time together, unable 
to speak, expecting Colonel Browne at 
every moment. But he did not come; and at 
last Phyllis began in a low voice to ask Lai 
more about what had happened. She drew it 
from him with difficulty. He seemed too much 
overpowered by the result to be able to attach 
any importance to lesser circumstances. 

* I did n't know,' he repeated several times. 
* I did n't know. Prison ! just for taking a few 
pheasants!* 

Little by little, however, he told her enough to 
make a connected story. Nearly all the young 
pheasants in the Works had been stolen during 
the night, and, as far as could be judged, many 
of the old ones. The clearance must have been 
effected by a gang pf experienced hands ; but 
they had been disturbed, for a sack containing 
young live pheasants had been dropped in a 
ditch, and found there by a policeman at a little 
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after two o'clock. The men on duty at the time 
had, of course, been examined, and the engineer 
at the Incorporating Mills had told of Lai's visit 
Lai. on arriving at the office, had found a strange 
man there, who, without giving any reason for 
wishing to know, had begun to ask him ques- 
tions about what he had done in the night. 

*And I told him everything,' Lai repeated, 
piteously ; * except, of course,, what we had 
promised not to say. I said, I was n't sure if 
it was true, but he did n't seem to think that 
mattered. He only went on asking questions. 
Had I heard anything said } Had I seen any 
face } It was n't till they sent for Grit that he 
turned round and said to Uncle Edward, "I 
believe we 're on the right track now. This is 
very important evidence." Then they told me 
what it was.' 

Ladislas could hardly continue, but Phyllis's 
curiosity was not yet appeased. 

* Go on, Lai. Tell me everything you know.' 
So he told her how he had been forced to say 
that Grit's was the face which he had seen, and 
then he had been taken to show the house. 

' What house } ' 

* Katie's house ! That man seemed to know 
everything. And there they took the other 
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fellow, and some sacks, and two life-preservers, 
and there were two or three dead rabbits, and 
a mess of pheasants' feathers in the little back- 
room/ 

* But Grit ; you said he was Katie's ' 

' So he is ! There was a crowd round us, just 
as you saw a little while ago, and some one said, 
** It 's all up with your husband, Mrs. Bates. He 's 
grabbed." She was nursing the baby. She 
did n't seem to care at first. Katie asked me if 
it was true. I said I did n't think there was any- 
body in it, except a man called Vince. Katie 
said, " That *s him ! " The baby cried at the same 
minute. Then the mother suddenly started up, 
as if she was waking from a sleep, and called out, 
" My God ! my God ! there '11 be no money on 
Friday, and the child will die ! " ' Lai's voice 
broke down completely, and he dropped his head 
upon the chimneypiece, by which he stood. But 
he was not crying. He began to walk presently 
up and down the room with the same expression 
on his face that Phyllis had seen there from the 
window. * Grit says he had nothing to do with 
it. If I had not told, nobody could have known,' 
he repeated again and again. He was repeat- 
ing it still when Colonel Browne came into the 
room. 
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Phyllis looked up very doubtfully, dreading, 
yet longing for, her father's first words. Her 
father took her hand and drew her to a seat 
beside him on the sofa. 

* Now, children,' he said, * I have been hearing 
from Lady Alicia an account of this adventure 
of yours, and I shall not ask you to go over it 
again ; but I want to speak very seriously to 
you — to you, Ladislas, especially.' A move- 
ment in the hand which he still held caused 
him to look round at Phyllis. ' No,* my little 
daughter ; you need n't be afraid. I am no ogre 
to eat Lai up. Sit down, Lai, and listen quietly 
to what I have to say.' 

Colonel Browne's manner was grave, but very 
kind. Phyllis understood that, how.ever wrong 
her father might think their conduct, they were 
not in disgrace. Sitting on the sofa close beside 
him, she brought her other hand to join the first, 
and held her father's now imprisoned. 

Lai flung himself into an arm-chair, where the 
light from the window shone full upon his face ; 
but there was a look in his sorrowful dark eyes 
which seemed to say that, though he heard, his 
thoughts were far away. 

* What I have first of all to say/ Colonel 
Browne continued, * is this. Though I am quite 
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willing to believe that there was no harm in the 
impulse which prompted you to go out last night, 
it must be clearly understood that for the future 
I forbid you to leave the house again when you 
have once come in for the evening. You hear 
me, Ladislas ? ' 

Lai signified that he did. 

'I must ask you both to trust to my wider 
knowledge and experience when I tell you that 
the harm you might do by such behavior is in- 
finitely greater than any good you could possibly 
do. You are very ignorant at present. You 
have lately learned a little of the evil which 
exists, but there are much wider and greater 
evils of which you still know nothing at all' 
(Colonel Browne paused for a moment, and 
Phyllis nestled closer to him, as though he 
were her refuge against all evil.) * For you to 
rush blindly, therefore, into the midst of things 
of which you have seen but one little side, 
thinking that you will be able to set them 
right, is not only to expose yourselves to sad 
and unnecessary trouble, it is also exceedingly 
presumptuous. Do you think you understand 
me.^ I don't wish to hurt your feelings, nor 
even to blame you now. I only wish you to 
see how your conduct would look in the eyes 
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of older people, to whom the facts which so 
shocked you are not new. You must not fancy 
that you are the first people who have thought 
of these things/ 

' No. But, papa,' Phyllis asked, * how are the 
rich to help the poor } How are the poor to be 
less miserable ? * 

* It is not easy, Phyllis ; but there is only one 
answer, and that answer applies to both ques- 
tions — By doing our duty ! ' 

Lai did not seem to hear what his uncle said, 
but he sprang out of his chair as though to walk 
again up and down the room ; then recalling 
himself he sat down. 

' I cannot speak too strongly on this point,' 
Colonel Browne continued, as his eye fell on the 
restless boy. * It is the refuge of a coward to 
charge his troubles on the conscience of other 
men. The man who does it is nothing but a 
coward; the men who teach others to do it 
teach a lazy and cowardly system which would 
destroy all right dealing from off the face of the 
earth. Why, children, can't you see yourselves 
what the words of that fellow Vince mean when 
they are translated into English } They mean, 
" Let some one else do right for me, and let me 
be happy. Let me, in fact, have the reward 
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without the labor/' No ; it is entirely wrong. 
There is an old rule which has existed since the 
world began, and can no more be got rid of by 
talking now than it could when it first held 
good. If you want to be happy, you must do 
your duty. I should be sorry to see one of you 
forget this in your own life ; I hope I may never 
see you helping others to forget it either. The 
duty of the poor is to practise self-restraint, to 
be patient and industrious. The respectable 
poor do this ; if they would all do it, they would 
all be respectable. Nothing can be gained by 
evading these facts.' 

* And our duty is to help them } * 
' Certainly : one of our duties.' 

* Because,' and Phyllis glanced uneasily at Lai, 
on whose face there appeared no sign of comfort 
or conviction ; * Lai is so very miserable to think 
— jto think that when we wanted to help these 
people we have only done them worse harm.' 

* You have done them no harm.* 

* Yes, yes!' Lai exclaimed, speaking now for 
the first time. ' No one knew the man but me. 
They'd have gone to London after the other 
fellows, and he'd have got off, only they be- 
trayed me to speak.' 

'And he'll go to prison,' Phyllis explained, 
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'through Lai. There'll be no one to earn any 
money for them, and the baby '11 die — the 
mother said so — of starvation — a beautiful 
little baby, just about the age of our baby here, 
the only boy they have ; tl^e mother is so proud 
of it! But it's ill — they're all ill; and the 
doctor says they want port wine, and beef-tea, 
and meat — things we've got such lots of.' 

Tears were running slowly over Phyllis's 
cheeks ; she had slipped to the floor, her hands 
were clasped upon her father's knee, and she 
looked up, pleading to him. For all his appar- 
ent sternness, tears were not far from his eyes 
either, as he stooped to kiss her forehead. 

* They shall not die of starvation,' he said. * I 
promise you that.' 

* O papa, if you can help them we shall be so 
happy. They want some one like you, strong, 
and rich, and able to look after them ; we can 
do so very little ! ' 

The ordinary affairs of the house were going 
on without any reference to the children's trou- 
ble, and at this moment the bell rang for lunch. 

'Come,' said Colonel Browne, rising; *I think 
Lady Alicia is the person to help us, and we 
will consult with her and your Aunt Fanny. 
Only remember, if I stir in this matter it is on 
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the express understanding that you children are 
to engage in no wild schemes on your own ac- 
count. I don't want to deprive you of the liberty 
with which, up to this time, I ^^ave thought you 
might be trusted, but if I find that you abuse it 
there will be no help. Your excursion last night, 
Ladislas, drew Phyllis out at an hour which was 
bad enough for a boy, but perfectly unheard of 
for a girl. You did it thoughtlessly. There is 
no more to be said now; but if such a thing 
were ever to happen again, I should be forced 
to consider that you are not a fit companion for 
Phyllis, and I should send you to school at once. 
It is better for you both to know this.' 

It was to Ladislas that Colonel Browne's words 
were chiefly directed, but it was Phyllis who an- 
swered, fervently, ' Yes, papa. We promise.' 

The result of the consultation was that Lady 
Alicia and Phyllis found themselves, shortly after 
luncheon, walking down the street where Katie 
lived. Ladislas would not accompany them. 
* When I have to give evidence to-morrow which 
will send their father to prison ! * he said, with 
a bitterness unusual to him. *No, thank you, I 
had rather not see them. I had rather not see 
any one.' And he had shut himself up in his 
own room. But little Teddy was at their side. 
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He, as usual, had managed to know all that was 
going on, and the eloquence of his sturdy arms 
about his mother's neck when he told her of the 
little girl with the big baby who never * got her 
meals regular,' had done much to compel Aunt 
Fanny's consent to schemes of charity. His 
blue eyes danced now whenever they rested on 
a basket which he carried in his hand, and the 
not-to-be-hidden joy of his beaming countenance 
formed their best introduction when Katie's 
home was reached. 

Hot as the day was, a pale and dull-eyed 
woman sat nursing the baby by the fire in an 
atmosphere so stifling as to seem almost foggy. 
Some children squabbling in a corner of the 
room made a noise which prevented her from 
hearing Lady Alicia's knock; but as Lady 
Alicia pushed the already open door a little 
further she looked up. 

' What do you want > It 's the wrong place !* 
she said, with the air of one who was accus- 
tomed to hear that her home was the wrong 
place. 

But Teddy, hat in hand, marched confidently 
up to the table. * Oh, no it is n't,' he said ; ' and 
we've brought you such jolly good things ! Look 
here!' His little fingers trembled as he strug- 
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gled with the parcels in his basket. 'That's 
port wine for Katie ; and there 's tea and sugar 
and meat, and mamsey *11 send you plenty more 
when that 's done.* 

The woman only rocked the baby on her 
breast, and repeated dully, *It's the wrong 
place ! There *s nobody here knows me ! ' 

' And look ! Cherries ! * Teddy, hastily tum- 
bling his parcels out, had come to the one in 
which he took most interest, and the last word 
was addressed triumphantly to the children, who 
ceased their squabbling to stare at him. *Do 
eat them ; they 're awfully good ! ' The little 
fellow, brimming over with his own delight, 
was in the corner handing the cherries round 
before any explanation could be offered to the 
woman. 

'It's all right, mother!' Lizzie cried, inter- 
rupting a few words from Lady Alicia. *It's 
Katie's young lady.* But the mother's expres- 
sion did not brighten. ' Use ! ' she said, answer- 
ing her visitor; *no one '11 ever be any use to 
me. I 've made my bed, and I must lie on it. 
Fifteen years ago maybe you might have helped 
me, but fifteen years is a long time — a long 
time ; and we can't go back.* 

The woman's speech impressed her hearers 
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with the feeling that back through the way that 
she had come would be a dreary road indeed. 

' Not back/ was the substance of Lady Alicia's 
answer ; * but forward, perhaps to better things ! ' 

* Forward ! ' the woman cried fiercely. ' For- 
ward to nothing but misery! Do you see all 
those children 1 They have to be fed. And 
who do you suppose will employ the wife of a 
thief — a woman who drinks? Ay! you may 
think it 's a shame for me to drink. So it is a 
shame, and a disgrace ; but it was misery drove 
me to it, and it 's to misery it drives me. I '11 
go my own way now, and I want no strangers to 
come and stare at me.' 

In vain Lady Alicia spoke words of sympathy 
and hope. The woman sullenly refused all com- 
fort till Teddy, having finished the distribution 
of the cherries, came to her knee. 

' Where 's Katie > ' he asked. 

' Katie 's out." 

* And the baby } ' 

* Here 's the baby.' 

She loosened from her breast the bundle she 
had been rocking to and fro. Teddy looked at 
it for a moment, and then said, with unfeigned 
surprise, * But it 's grown so little ! ' 

Down rained the tears at last from the poor 
mother's eyes. 
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' Yes, he is grown little ; he is grown little ! * 
she cried, as she caught the child again to her 
breast and held it close. ' He 's shrunk up with 
illness and want of food, and he '11 die from me ! 
Why did I drink ? Oh, my God, why ain't I 
good like other women, that I might work ? ' 

She bowed herself over the child as she spoke, 
and Teddy threw his arms round her neck and 
whispered, ' Don't cry ! Oh, you poor mamsey, 
don't cry ! ' 

The little fellow seemed so much better able 
than they to find the way to this sore heart that 
Lady Alicia and Phyllis turned aside, and for a 
minute or two there was no sound in the room 
but the woman's sobs and Teddy's childish ef- 
forts at consolation. 

When she was calmer the woman turned to 
Lady Alicia. * Forgive me, ma'am,' she said. 
' Since I was married no one has ever been so 
kind to me. I feel it strange.' 

Her eyes rested upon Teddy, and she smiled 
a wan, sad smile, which came slowly, as though 
it, too, felt strange upon her face. Her manner 
was quite changed. She spoke quietly of her- 
self and of her troubles. She had not a penny 
in the house. She did not know what was to 
become of her and of the children if her hus- 
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band went to prison. She felt very close upon 
despair. Lady Alicia could cheer her now, and 
before her visitors went away she promised grate- 
fully to do nothing rash till they should come 
again. ' And you *11 bring the little fellow ? ' she 
asked, looking wistfully at Teddy. * You *11 come 
and see me again, my dear } ' 

' 'Deed I will,' Teddy promised. ' And Launce 
'11 come, if you like ; and the twins, and the baby, 
too, if nurse '11 bring her. Only nurse is some- 
times rather cross ; she 's getting old, you know.' 

The air of gentle tolerance with which Teddy 
announced this fact caused the sad visit to end 
in laughter, and long after the visitors had gone 
the fresh sound seemed to lighten the atmos- 
phere of that low, dark room. 



CHAPTER XI. 

O O many groups stood chatting round the door 
^^ of the Court-house next morning that the 
entrance was blocked. In vain a little ragged 
girl, with a supernaturally anxious expression on 
her sharp white face, tried again and again to 
dive under stolid elbows, or to flatten herself to 
nothingness against the wall. Tiny as she was, 
there was not a crevice in the ranks of the gos- 
sipers through which she could slip, and her 
shrill voice was raised, without avail, against the 
hum and hubbub of public conversation. 

* Please to let me pass. It 's father's case 
coming on ! ' 

Every one was interested in the case. No one 
cared at all, apparently, for it being ' Father s.' 
Front places in the court were going by the size, 
weight, and respectability of the individuals who 
desired them, and in such a market there was 
small chance for Katie. 

The anxious expression grew painful on her 
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countenance, as, after repeated charges at un- 
heeding backs, she leaned against the wall to 
reconnoitre and take breath. 

' Dear ! ' she murmured, ' it do take a deal of 
pluck to get on anywise ! ' and even while she 
spoke a policeman's hand was on her arm, ad- 
monishing her that she must move on. 

As she reluctantly obeyed her eye fell on a 
group which had just stopped at the private 
door of the Court-house — Colonel Browne, talk- 
ing to a magistrate, two ladies and a little sailor 
boy, Phyllis, and Ladislas. In a moment she 
had darted forward with the quick, unexpected 
movement of a rat or a mouse, or any other 
perpetually chased animal, and the welcome of 
Phyllis and Ladislas saved her from further 
molestation. 

' Mother,* she explained to Phyllis, ' is minding 
the baby, and she 's sent me to have my eye 
on them here. But, Lor* ! they don't want me. 
They turn me off and turn me off ; and I 
thought, before you came, I would n*t get in.' 

Her faith that she would now be taken com- 
fortably in was so implicit that it bore down 
even Aunt Fanny's indifference, and when on 
Colonel Browne's party entering the court the 
seat reserved for them was found to be too 
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gmall, Teddy was sent to sit with Katie on one 
of the front benches. 

Phyllis was thankful that the little seat on 
which she and Ladislas sat was partly screened 
from the audience. It was well back against the 
wall, at right angles to the magisterial bench, 
with a full view of the prisoner's dock just oppo- 
site, and the witness-box and the table where 
gentlemen sat chatting and laughing now, with 
big books and pens and ink lying ready before 
them. The crowd, the sight of which had made 
her head swim and her heart b^at fast when she 
first came into the court, was almost entirely shut 
out by a red baize curtain on her left. Of all 
the faces at first visible, she could only discern 
clearly two — Teddy's round and rosy counte- 
nance, shining with nursery soap, but wearing 
an unusually serious expression as he scanned 
the strange place in which he found himself, and 
Katie's bony little profile, just beyond, looking 
more drawn and pinched than ever in such a 
contrast. The crowd of other faces close round 
theirs swam before her — an indistinct vision 
which she did not choose to see, idle spectators, 
she thought, come to look on at Lai's shame. 

One of the magistrates was late, and the peo- 
ple in the Court-house chatted jovially, and 
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coughed, and shuffled their feet, till the building 
was full of noise. The minutes of waiting were 
like hours to Phyllis. She neither spoke nor 
moved ; but presently Katie, who seemed quite 
at home, left her place and came over to them. 

* Do you know how much they *11 give him ? * 

It was almost the first time Lai had been 
asked to speak that morning. He answered, 
with difficulty, ' No, I don't know ; ' and then, 
catching her hand, he added, ' I don t know a bit 
what mischief I may do. They're going to 
swear me to speak the truth, and I shall have to 
speak, but I would n*t if I could help it. I hope 
you '11 tell him that, and tell Alfy too. I would n't 
if I could help it' 

' It 's mother I *m thinking of. It *d be a rest, 
like, for her to have him out of the way for a 
month or two. And if he gets off now he won't 
have his work to go to,' Katie answered, with 
the sharpness which in her did duty for thought- 
fulness. * He *11 get his keep, but then there 's 
the money ; and Liz '11 take on a bit. She likes 
to see father about, though he do walk into her. 
Dear ! it 's a pack of troubles, ain't it, whichever 
way it turns }' 

The magistrates were going in, and there was 
a sudden silence in the court, during which Ka- 
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tie's last words became shrilly audible, and drew 
down upon her a sharp recommendation from an 
attendant policeman to keep quiet unless she 
wished to .find herself in the street outside. 
Then the prisoners were brought in, the first 
witness was called, and a policeman stepped into 
the box. 

For a minute or two Phyllis heard nothing. 
Excitement dulled her senses ; and as the man 
moved his heavily-booted feet from time to time 
upon the hollow-sounding floor, the noise echoed 
through the court, drowning his voice. Then 
she was recalled to herself by a sensation as of 
some one looking at her ; and she became aware 
that Grit's eyes were fixed upon her face with 
the same half-mocking, half-triumphant expres- 
sion they had worn on the occasion of her last 
parting from him. His steady gaze forced her 
to look at him, but she did not now feel abashed 
before it. Her father's words were in her mind, 
'The respectable poor do their duty. If they 
would all do it, they would all be respectable.* 
Strong in the feeling that Grit's wickedness was 
the true cause of the troubles which distressed 
them all, she returned him a haughty glance, 
and after that was able to give her full and clear 
attention to the policeman's evidence. 
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Not so Lai. While Phyllis sat a little forward, 
her eyes fixed upon the witness-box, her face set 
as though determined not to miss one word, he ^ 
shrank further and further into the corner. Grit's 
glances were so many instruments of torture to 
him. 

The policeman, well accustomed to giving evi- 
dence, went steadily on with his tale, speaking in 
short, clear phrases of regular length, and paus- 
ing between each to give the clerks time to follow. 
No need to ask him any questions. Date, hour, 
all wer^ exact. He knew what to say, and what 
to leave unsaid. Court, audience, pnsoners, 
listened in unbroken silence ; and the whole as- 
sembly, with the monotonous voice chopping sen- 
tences of cruel import in its midst, produced 
upon Lai, at first, a paralyzing effect as of a 
mighty and pitiless machine, in the jaws of which 
he had somehow placed a man. 

But it was only at first. By degrees the pro- 
ceedings warmed. Every one appeared to be 
laughing at every one else. It became evident 
that the audience considered the examination in 
the light of a play which they had come to see, 
and from which they were determined to have 
their full enjoyment. The magistrates looked as 
. jovial at the prospect of hunting down this hu- 
II 
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man vermin as they might have looked over a day's 
fox-hunting. There were some expressions of in- 
dignation from time to time at the heinous nature 
of the prisoner's offence, some evidence of a re- 
spectable desire to see scoundrels punished as they 
deserve ; but on the whole the scoundrels seemed 
to be looked upon as fair game fairly caught, 
and the chance which had brought them to be 
tried at that particular spot as a bit of manifest 
good luck for the present audience. 

Not a sign could Lai see anywhere on any 
face of regret, or doubt, or pity. He . turned, 
half sick, from the joyful countenances to a 
spot on the fronj: bench where one little ragged 
figure sat patiently waiting for her 'pack o' 
troubles ; ' and as he met her eyes and realized 
that this assembly was no machine, but a col- 
lection of human beings, each one with a heart 
like his and hers, he felt no longer powerless, 
but eager rather to espouse her cause and plead 
it before them all. 

The policemen had finished their evidence, 
and the Irish engineer, James Hoolan, was in 
the box. He, too, had given his evidence with 
regard to Lai's untimely visit to the Incorpo- 
rating Mills. The prisoners had been ordered 
to ask any questions that they chose, and Grit's 
voice struck Lai's ear : 
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' Was the young gentleman of whom you spoke 
in a state of great excitement ? ' 

James Hoolan demanded sharply, with the air 
of a man who was not going to commit himself, 
' What the devil he might want to know that 
for ? ' and, on being admonished that he must 
answer the prisoners questions, amended his 
speech, somewhat sulkily, into * Maybe he was ; 
maybe he was n't. I don't pretend myself to be 
a judge of such matters.* 

' Did he seem to be in the perfect and usual 
possession of his senses } * 

* It 's like your impudence to be inquiring 
after a gentleman's senses, for all the world as 
if they were a flock of sheep ! And did he lose 
'em like little Bo-peep ? And did I happen to 
see 'em pass my way ? Bedad, it 's little wool 
you'll gather from them or from me, and so 
you *d betther call back your own, my lad.' 

'Gentlemen,' Grit said, addressing the bench, 
* I must ask, in justice, to have my questions 
answered. My whole defence, and the defence 
of my friend, depends on it.* 

If Grit were guilty his manner justified Lizzie's 
faith in her father's cleverness. He spoke with 
the quiet dignity of innocence. But the magis- 
trates were not impressed. 
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* You Ve been told, have n't you, that you may 
ask the witness as many questions as you like ? 
Then ask questions of him, if you please, and 
not of us. And if you don't like the answers 
you get, I take it there 's a very good reason 
why. Witness, it is my duty to remind you 
that you are bound to answer the questions 
of the prisoner.' 

' Very good, my lord.' James Hoolan turned 
round and winked very deliberately at the audi- 
ence ; after which he folded his arms, and, lean- 
ing forward in the witness-box, remarked to 
Grit, in a tone of cool conversational enjoyment, 
' Come on, my lad. I 'm ready for you.' 

Grit's temper was evidently rising, and his 
first question betrayed the fact. 

' First of all, were you sober yourself on the 
night of the 17th.?' 

* I was not,' was the sarcastic reply. ' We 
don't keep sober when we're on duty in the 
yard. It 's the drunkards they favor there.' 

The chuckling with which this remark was 
received on the benches, filled with men from 
the Works, caused Grit to reply angrily that 
he had had no answer to his question. 

' Were you sober, or were you not ? ' 

* I was, my lad ; as sober as cold tea could 
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make me/ The answer was given this time 
with a touch of regretful sadness. 'And if, in 
your innocence, ye don't know the state, I 'd 
recommend ye to take the pledge and thry it. 
I *m a fox that has lost his brush, my lord — a 
taytotaller ! ' Hoolan, who, persisting in address- 
ing the bench collectively as *My lord,* threw 
this last remark in confidence over his shoulder 
to the magistrates, and then inquired of Grit 
whether he had any further object in question- 
ing him besides the improvement of his morals. 
* Because I '11 talk to you an' welcome as long as 
you like, but taking into considheration where 
you're likely to be stopping next, it seems a 
waste o' good time to be warnin' ye against the 
temptations of the world.' 

It was, indeed, waste of time, so far as Grit 
was concerned, to question James Hoolan. The 
Irishman was perfectly aware that Grit wished 
to throw doubt on Lai's evidence by. showing 
that the child was too much excited to know 
what he saw or said on the night of his visit 
to the Incorporating Mills ; he was perfectly 
aware also that Lai had been in a state of very 
great excitement ; but, like every one else, he 
believed Grit to be guilty, and he was deter- 
mined to make no admission which could in any 
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way serve his purpose. Question and answer 
between them became rapidly a game of wits, 
played on Hoolan's side with all an Irishman's 
power of grave fun, and the manner in which 
he succeeded, time after time, in drawing the 
unfortunate prisoner to ridiculous positions, far 
removed from the points at which he aimed, was 
so ingenious that his evidence was accompanied 
soon by an almost continuous roar of laughter. 
The magistrates laughed till they cried, and Lai 
saw, with bitter indignation, that his uncle. Lady 
Alicia, even Phyllis, were amused. His eyes met 
Katie's again, and she smiled at him patiently ; 
his face and hers were, perhaps, the only grave 
ones in the room. 

The farce was too palpably a farce to continue 
long. Grit sat down, declaring that he had no 
further wish to be made a fool of. There was a 
lull, and then the name of the next witness was 
called, — 

' Count Ladislas Starinski.' 

It was no longer with a pale face and reluc- 
tant manner that Ladislas stepped forward to 
the witness-box. His cheeks were flushed, his 
bearing proud and erect, and, as soon as he had 
been sworn, he fixed his eyes with a' message of 
the gentlest compassion on Grit's face. 
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He moved no heavy feet upon the floor of the 
witness-box, he did not knock his knees against 
the woodwork. The audience, anxious to hear* 
his evidence, were quite still, and, for a moment, 
an absolute hush prevailed. 

Phyllis had feared that he would not be able 
to speak when he found himself in the box. She 
turned icy cold with the horror of her own shy- 
ness strong upon her. Then Lai's voice, in its 
clearest and most musical tones, was filling the 
court. His story-telling mood had come to him, 
and, without waiting to be asked a question, he 
told of himself, as he might have told of any 
child of his imagination, the story of his night 
walk through the mist. He took care to make 
it clear tljat Grit and his companion had noth- 
ing to do with drawing him out. He spoke of 
other young men that he knew * who wanted to 
make the poor of England free ; ' and when the 
magistrate, with a most unsympathetic chuckle, 
wished he had them there, and asked for their 
names, he replied, politely but quite steadily, 
that their names had nothing to do with the 
present case. Then, having caught, as quickly 
as James Hoolan, the clue to the only defence 
which could be made, he dwelt much on his own 
excitement. 
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* I did n't know what I was doing. I thought 
I saw wild beasts and ghosts. I can't remem- 
ber a bit what things are really true.' 

He slurred over the adventure in the wood, 
and dwelt upon the ghosts at the Incorporating 
Mills, scandalizing Aunt Fanny almost beyond 
endurance by the earnestness with which he 
assured his listeners that he had been so fright- 
ened he did not believe he should ever have got 
home if his Cousin Phyllis had not come to fetch 
him. 

While he spoke he held the little court silently 
attentive. His words seemed even to have made 
some impression'in Grit's favor. But the best he 
could do was of no avail. 

The clerk of the court spoke to the magis- 
trate, then stood up in his place and asked a few 
sharp questions : — 

' Were the men, whom you thought you saw 
in the wood, armed with heavy sticks ? Please 
to answer nothing buf Yes or No.' 

'Yes.' 

* Did one of them say in your hearing, Crack 
him over the head ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Did you recognize in the light of a lantern 
the face of the defendant Vince ? ' 
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The answer was somehow forced from Lai — 
a third and most reluctant * Yes.* 

The flash of Grit's eyes at the boy was almost 
like a blow, and Lai instantly retracted his word : 
* I 'm not sure ; I don't know ; I really can't be 
sure of anything.' 

But the clerk of the court had nodded and 
sat down again, and the magistrate was inquir- 
ing of the prisoner whether he had any questions 
to ask this witness. 

* Surely, gentlemen,' Grit answered, with a 
strong effort to control himself again, * you will 
not receive the evidence of this witness.? No 
man can be condemned on the strength of a 
child's story, when even the child himself is not 
sure that the story is true.' 

* Ha ! ' cried the magistrate, * he is going to 
teach us now how to administer English law ! 
Will you have the goodness to confine yourself 
to your own business, and if you have anything 
to say in your defence, say it now 1 For let me 
tell you this is a very heinous offence, and the 
least you are likely to get for it, if you are sent 
to Chelmsford assizes, is five years' penal ser- 
vitude.' 

Phyllis, catching sight of Lai's whitened face, 
thought for a moment that he was going to faint. 
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He was told that he might leave the witness-box. 
He got back somehow to his hidden seat in the 
corner by her side, and she heard him mutter as 
he turned his face to the curtain, — 

* Five years in prison ! Five years in prison V 

What followed next was lost to Lai. The 
prisoners' witnesses were examined. Grit ex- 
plained away the traces of game found at his 
house by the voluntary confession, that he and 
his friend had knocked over a couple of rabbits 
and a pheasant on the previous afternoon ; he 
brought evidence to show that he had been at 
home during the whole of the night in question. 
He appealed to the well-known good character 
of the men employed in the gunpowder works. 
He was confident that the Colonel would speak 
for him. 

When Lai recovered himself sufficiently to 
attend again to what was going forward, the 
aspect of the case had changed. The uncer- 
tainty of his own evidence had told. Public 
opinion had gone over in great measure to Grit's 
side. All seemed to hang on a question of per- 
sonal character. 

' Had Colonel Browne,' the magistrate inquired, 
* any objection to state what he knew of the de- 
fendant's character ? ' 
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* None whatever.' 

Lai's hope revived. His uncle, he thought, 
would surely save them now. 

Phyllis would have told him better. She saw 
her father's face as he stepped forward. 

Colonel Browne had nothing good to say of 
Vince. * He has dwelt very freely on the high gen- 
eral character of the men at the Works, and has 
endeavored to shelter himself behind their good 
name. I am glad to have an opportunity of say- 
ing in public that this high general character is 
well 'deserved. Nothing has impressed me more 
since I have been here than the respectability 
and steadiness of the men employed under me. 
But justice to them demands that I should alto- 
gether refuse to allow the prisoner to be counted 
as one of them.' 

A distinctly audible * Quite right, sir,' from the 
master-worker, who was present, and a hum of 
satisfaction from the benches, supported Colonel 
Browne. 

*He is not an inhabitant of the place. He 
came from London, seeking employment, and 
was taken into the Factory some months ago 
during a stress of work, under what now appears 
to be an assumed name. His conduct since then 
has been far from satisfactory ; the other men 
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have not liked him, and I feel sure that I speak 
in their name, as well as ' my own, when I say 
that he is, in every sense of the word, a 
stranger/ 

A few more questions, a few very straight- 
forward answers, and the magistrates retired. 
They returned after the shortest possible absence 
from the court. The defence which had been 
set up was condemned as * a cock-and-bull story, 
of which not one word was true,' and the prison- 
ers were committed with scant ceremony for trial 
at the next Chelmsford Assize. 

The strange prisoner dropped all disguise of 
respectability. * It 's your d— d Colonel and 
the gunpowder men we have to thank for this,' 
he swore at Grit. 

* Ay,' Grit answered, with a short laugh more 
unpleasant than his companion's oaths, * and they 
may live to be sorry for it. Five years don't see 
a man's life out.' His glance flashed round the 
court as though seeking to impress every face' 
there on his baneful memory, and rested at last 
upon James Hoolan. * I won't forget you, my 
lad, anyhow, when next I pass this .way.' 

It was all over. The prisoners were removed, 
and the magistrates rose rubbing their hands. 

* Your evidence came just in the nick of time, 
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Colonel Browne. By Jove, it would have been a 
pity for the scoundrels to get off, when we had 
the evidence of their being armed to get them 
five years with ! We have to thank your nephew 
for that. He did us good service, though, upon 
my word, it seemed to be against his will. These 
fellows,' indicating his colleagues, * were so mealy 
mouthed that the vermin had almost slipped 
through our fingers. You take my word for it, 
another time, Mr. Lai, and never be afraid to 
swear against a poacher. If he is n't guilty this 
time, you may take your oath he was before, or 
will be again ; and with their confounded light 
punishments there won't be a head of game left 
in the country soon. Hang 'em up on the near- 
est tree, as a warning to others, — that 's what 
you ought to do with 'em. Hang 'em up ! Hang 
'em up ! You '11 never keep your pheasants till 
you do ! ' 

So the chief magistrate jovially, for he was a 
good-natured man where anything but * vermin ' 
was concerned ; and Lai, dazed and wretched, 
found himself presently in the street jostled by 
the departing crowd, who loudly expressed, in 
many forms, the one opinion, * Serve 'em right ' 

The press of people kept him stationary upon 
the curbstone. He could only look at the wide- 
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spreading sky, and, feeling the air fresh upon 
his face after the stufi&ness of the court, repeat 
again and again, amidst the noise of chattering 
tongues, ' Five years in prison ! Five years in 
prison ! ' 

As he stood thus his hand was suddenly and 
gently kissed. He looked down to see Katie 
close beside him. ' Don't 'ee look so,' she said, 
with her little white face turned anxiously up- 
wards. * It ain't your fault ; and mother and me 
won't bear no malice. We know, bless you, that 
it's luck come up and luck go down. And it 
ain't much when you 're used to it.' 

'We'll help you, Katie,' Phyllis said, for Lai 
could not speak, and she stood close at hand. 
*We'll help you. My father has promised, and 
he always keeps his word. Tell your mother she 
need not be afraid.' 

Little Teddy, too, had his own way of showing 
his sympathy, and Aunt Fanny was destined to 
be scandalized for a second time that morning 
by seeing him, far ahead of her, walk hand in 
hand with Katie up the street, chattering confi- 
dentially as they went, and when they paused on 
Colonel Browne's doorstep to say good-bye, put 
his arms round her, in full view of the passing 
crowd, and give her a hearty kiss. 
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It was not Aunt Fanny, however, who could 
scold him, when a minute after he came running, 
with happy confidence in his Mamsey's sym- 
pathy, to inform her that ' that was such a welly 
nice little girL' 



CHAPTER XII. 

* T AL/ Phyllis said, when she was fishing that 
"^^ afternoon, and Lai leaned disconsolate on 
the rail of the bridge beside her, ' I don't under- 
stand why it should make you so very unhappy 
for Grit to be sent to prison.' 

*I dare say you don't.' Lai did not often 
speak to Phyllis in this tone, and she glanced 
sideways at him in some surprise. 

' After all, he deserved it, you know ; and now 
that papa has promised to help the mother and 
children I dare say they'll be much better off 
without him.* 

* Yes ! And he 'U be much better oflf without 
them — shut up between four high walls, to work 
and to starve, and to be driven about by jailers ! I 
dare say the prisoners are beaten, if we knew ! ' . 

*Well, he has beaten other people, and he has 
made his wife and children miserable with his 
nasty, wicked, selfish ways. I 'd like to have 
him beaten. It'd serve him right.' 
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' Of course ! That 's the regular English no- 
tion ; " serve somebody right." You don't seem 
to think you might be doing something every 
bit as bad yourself to-morrow/ 

* No, I don't think it/ Phyllis answered, rais- 
ing her head with honest pride ; ' because I 
know I should be ashamed to do anything so 
bad, but if I did I hope I might be punished 
just as much. I despise your foreign ideas that 
bad people are to be encouraged just the same 
as good.' 

' English people always despise everything that 
is n't English. They're so full of their own 
conceit, they can't believe that they are ever 
mistaken. Everything of their own is good ; 
but let any stranger get amongst them, and 
they treat him just as they treated Grit in 
the court this morning, jeering and laughing 
over his misery, and casting him out from 
among them. Even you, Phyllis, you laughed 
like the rest. Oh, you are a cruel, cruel na- 
tion!' 

' Lai,' Phyllis said, with sudden softening to- 
wards him, * we don't always treat strangers 
badly/ 

But Lai was not to be appeased. 'Why 
could n't Uncle Eidward have said the good that 
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he knew about him instead of the bad, when a 
good word might have saved him ? What harm 
would it have dope him if the fellow had got 
off?'- . 

* He didn't think it was right, or else you may 
be quite sure he would have done it/ 

'Right! Right! I wish to goodness you'd 
some of you do something wrong ! Then you 'd 
know, perhaps, that, whether you 're right or 
wrong, you are miserable just the same.' 

*I don't believe you can be miserable just the 
same. Good people are* miserable for others. 
Bad people are miserable for themselves. There 's 
all the difference.' 

'I did n't see much sign of being miserable for 
others in what I suppose you call your "good 
people " of. the court to-day. It makes me sick 
to think of their horrible, grinning faces — and 
their voices. Ah ! ' Lai cried, putting his hands 
suddenly up to his ears and shutting his eyes. 
* I hear them laughing all the time. I see them 
wherever I turn. And I hate them all I I wish 
they'd do something wicked that I might for- 
give them.' 

* It 's the second time you 've said that. It 's 
just what comes of feeling so much with bad 
people. You wish the good people would do 
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something wicked; and it sounds very fine at 
first. But you heard what papa said the other 
day, that nobody can be happy unless they're 
good. I believe that. I think what papa thinks. 
And you may talk away at me, Lai, as much as 
you choose, and call me English, and conceited, 
and anything else; you like, but you won't make 
me like bad people as much as good, because I 
don't, and I don't mean to.* 

In spite of her steady speech, Phyllis's lip was 
quivering. It seemed to her very, very hard that 
Lai should think her cruel now. He either did 
not or would not see, and chose to answer her 
words alone. He was not a bit sure, he said, 
that Grit was guilty. He was not sure that he 
had been in the wood, and he reminded her that 
she herself had not believed it when he first de- 
scribed what he had seen. Phyllis felt that to 
be nonsense since the discovery of the poaching, 
but whether Lai really believed what he said or 
not, no arguments she could bring forward against 
him were of any use. He grew angry, angrier 
tha^ he had ever been with her, heaped re- 
proaches upon her for being cold, and English, 
and hard-hearted, and finally left her with the 
feeling that, for the first time in their lives, they 
had had a serious quarrel. 
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She was so bewildered she hardly knew how 
to bear it. What had she done ? How had Lai 
changed ? Why did he want her to like a hor- 
rible, wicked man ? Like Grit ! She felt that 
she hated him worse than ever now ; and, more 
than that, she felt that she was right to hate 
him. He was leading her L^l astray: he was 
teaching him not to mind wicked things. It 
was his fault that Lai thought her cold and 
cruel. 

It was a strange kind of coldness, indeed, 
which dimmed her eyes, and flushed her cheek, 
and made her heart so beat against her side 
each time she recalled LaFs words. It seemed 
to her that she had never known before how 
fond she was of him. And yet, had he come 
back at that moment, she could only have said 
again what had offended him. The real bitter- 
ness of the quarrel was that she thought right 
wh^t he thought wrong. 

Lady Alicia's voice broke in upon her reflec- 
tions. She was calling from the drawing-room 
window. Phyllis went to the bottom of the 
steps. 

*I saw you talking to Lai just now, dear 
Phyllis. Will you tell him to run and ask the 
doctor to call here this afternoon } Teddy 
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does not seem at all well, and your aunt is ^ 
anxious/ 

Aunt Fanny was in the habit of growing anx- 
ious over the children's most trifling ailments, 
and Phyllis was not much moved by this intelli- 
gence. 

* Hoolan is working somewhere in the garden,' 
she said ; * I will send him. I — I don't know 
where Lai is.' 

Hoolan was not far off. When the message 
had been given, Lady Alicia still stood upon the 
steps. 

' Are you tired, Phyllis } ' 

* No, thank you. Oh, no ! ' 
*Then something is troubling you }* 

*'Yes.' But even to Lady Alicia she could 
not confide anything which seemed like serious 
blame of Lai. ' I had rather not tell you, please ; 
I want to think about it.' She went back to the 
bridge, and resolutely fished and resolutely tried 
to think ; but her heart ached so that she could 
not think. She could only feel that Lai was 
angry with her. One by one the slow tears 
gathered and dropped down. Lai would have 
been surprised could he have known how much 
she cared. 

And yet she was not to care only for Lai that 
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day. Teddy's ailment was no trifling nursery in- 
disposition. Diphtheria the doctor pronounced 
it — an acute form of diphtheria. Where had 
he been lately 1 What had he been doing ? 
Had he not complained of feeling ill ? Yes ; the 
nurse admitted he had yesterday evening, and 
again this morning complained of his throat, but 
she had thought nothing of it ; and his heart was 
so set on going to the trial she had ilot liked to 
disappoint him. * The very worst thing he could 
have done,' the doctor said. Phyllis heard him 
talking to Lady Alicia in the hall. Then Lady 
Alicia called her, and told her to describe where 
Katie lived. 

The doctor listened, nodded, asked a question 
or two. * I '11 go there,' were his last words to 
Lady Alicia. 

'Does he think,' Phyllis asked, 'that Teddy 
caught it there 1 ' 

' Yes ; it seems likely.' 

Before night he was delirious. Phyllis was 
forbidden to enter the sick-room ; but when she 
was sent to bed she could not sleep. No one 
told her the worst that the doctor had said, but 
her own ears told her all that she dared to know. 
Alas ! it would have been more true to say that 
the illness had caught Teddy. It held him fast 
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now in its fatal grasp, and as she crept from 
time to time downstairs to listen, in her mis- 
erable anxiety, at Teddy's door, she heard all 
through the night a chattering voice, so horribly 
and strangely muffled it could hardly be recog- 
nized as his, which ran on and on through mazes 
of incoherence. The voice seemed to Phyllis 
like something outside Teddy, not belonging to 
him ; yet, from time to time, it told where the 
poor little brain was wandering. ' WTiy are' they 
laughing 1 Why is he wicked } What will they 
do with him 1 * And as#though he had known, 
in some strange way, whence this evil had at- 
tacked him, there came ever through the chatter 
a perpetually recurring cry, * O Mamsey ! » Help 
that poor Mamsey ! ' In vain Aunt Fanny 
soothed him, with agony growing in her voice 
as she realized that he neither heard nor heeded. 
* Sonnie, darling, I will ! I will ! ' 

* Mamsey, help ! Help that poor Mamsey ! * 
The restless cry was the first Phyllis heard 
each time she opened her bedroom door, the last 
to echo in her ears each time she crept, cold and 
trembling, back to bed. It grew only more pit- 
eous as the night went on. The doctor returned, 
again and again, to the bedside. He could do 
very little ; and when the dawn found Phyllis 
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asleep at last from sheer exhaustion, Lai took 
her place upon the stairs, only to creep still 
up and down with the same wail constant in 
his ears, ' O Mamsey, help ! Help that poor 
Mamsey ! ' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

"DHYLLIS had slept for two or three hours 
when she suddenly awoke. The early 
§ummer daylight had fully come. The breeze 
which stirred the poplar just outside her open 
window shook the birds' songs from it like a 
chime of morning bells ; the sharp sweet air 
came in charged with scents from a neighbor- 
ing hayfield. All was well outside, but some- 
thing was wrong somewhere. That was her 
confused awakening sense. As full remem- 
brance flashed through her brain she sprang 
out of bed and was in one bound at the door. 
How, she asked herself, could she have slept ? 
What had happened while she was asleep f 
Then she paused, without turning the handle, 
and listened to hear the cry which had rung in 
her ears all itight. But no little voice murmured 
up the staircase now. The house was absolutely, 
still. 

* Oh, hush ! oh, hush I * she cried to the birds 
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in the poplar-tree; let me listen, do!' They 
would not hush, and she opened the door at last 
gently, very gently, as though she feared that 
the noise of the door would drown that other 
noise which she dared not tell herself she longed 
to hear. The other noise did not come. The 
shutters, closed all down the staircase, made the . 
house as dark as night, and the faint air mount- 
ing up caused her to feel for a moment giddy. 

Then she saw that, just at her feet, Lai sat 
wrapped in a blanket on the floor. He had fallen 
asleep with his head upon his knees, but the light 
streaming through the doorway woke him. 

'Better,' was his first word, hurriedly whis- 
pered, even before his eyes were open. ' He 's 
better. He has fallen asleep at last. The 
doctor thinks now he will do. I waited to tell 
you.' 

He was standing opposite to her ; the blanket 
dropped like a shell upon the floor. 

'OLal!' 

' O Lily ! ' 

They had not met since they had parted in 
anger yesterday afternoon upon the bridge ; but 
as they kissed one another until* tears suddenly 
ran down their cheeks, each thought only of the 
later trouble, and then peace was freely made. 
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Presently Lady Alicia came up and confirmed 
the good news ; but all danger was not over yet, 
and the greater part of that day was spent by Lai 
and Phyllis in sitting mute as mice upon the 
staircase, listening to every sound that came 
from the sick-room, and questioning when they 
dared the people who passed in and out. 

Throughout the day the report improved ; 
towards evening the doctor spoke quite cheer- 
fully. That night they were able to sleep ; 
and when they woke again it was to hear that 
Teddy was surely out of immediate danger. 

They could think now of other things, and at 
the breakfast-table they met the doctor. He 
had spent the night in the house, but had been 
out already to pay a visit in the town. 

* What do you think of them ? ' Lady Alicia 
asked. 

He shook his head. 

' Bad cases ! very bad ! What can you expect 
under such conditions ? Dirt, foul air, star- 
vation ! ' 

Phyllis's thoughts were in Teddy's room. Her 
attention was only recalled by hearing the doctor 
say,— 

* There 's one little creature in that family who 
has more sense than many a grown-up man. If 
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the baby lives it will be owing entirely to her. 
It seems she had the disease herself first, so she 
knows what it feels like ; and there I found her, 
a child scarcely higher than the table, feeding 
the baby with beef tea and port wine, and trying 
to scrape out its throat/ 

* Katie ? ' cried Lai and Phyllis in a breath. 

* Just so. That 's what they called her. By 
Jove ! a child like that would be worth her 
weight in gold if she were trained. Felt weak 
and empty, she said, when she was ill, and 
choked in her throat, so she was doing what 
she could for the baby. Had n't enough beef 
tea and port wine to be of any use among so 
many, and kept it all for him. Why, sir,' the 
doctor cried enthusiastically to Colonel Browne, 
* there 's the wisdom of a great general there if 
it was n't starved. Starvation ! starvation ! body 
and mind. It 's at the bottom of one half the 
mischief of this world ; and over- feeding does 
the rest.' 

Aunt Fanny came into the room, and the 
doctor repeated the story' for her benefit, with 
such good effect that she did not hesitate to 
promise beef tea and port wine enough for all 
little Katie's patients.- There were three others 
ill besides the baby, the doctor said, but of these 
two were not likely to need food long. 
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But without asking any questions Phyllis and 
Lai were preparing, after breakfast, to go to Katie 
and see what they could do for her, when their 
intentions were forestalled, and absolute orders 
came to them from Aunt Fanny that they were 
on no account to go near the infected house. 
Phyllis was bitterly disappointed. 

Lai said nothing. He went out, and about 
an hour afterwards he returned to Phyllis. 

' I 've seen them,' he said abruptly ; 'one is 
dead.' 

' Lai ! ' 

* Yes ! it was lying on the table under a sheet. 
Katie does n't seem to mind. She thinks two 
more will die.' 

' Then you have been to Katie } ' 

' Yes.' 

Phyllis was so astounded that she could hardly 
speak. Even her shocked sense of Katie's loss 
was swallowed up in surprise at Lai's disobe- 
dience. 

' Lai,' she said at last ; ' how could you go 1 ' 

* It does n't matter how I could go ; I went' 

* It was very wrong.' 

He looked at her for a moment with a sort of 
surprise, as though he had not thought of that 
before. Then he said gently, * Don't preach ; ' 
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and he sat down at the end of the table, resting 
his head upon his hands with such a tired, trou- 
bled look in his eyes, that she felt too sorry to 
say any more. 

But she could not forget it. She was so 
naturally obedient that it seemed to her a ter- 
rible thing to disobey, in that deliberate manner, 
an order which had been distinctly given. Be- 
sides, to her rigid sense of ^onor it seemed 
something more than disobeying an order; it 
was breaking the promise they had given to , 
her father. 

She went about miserable all day with her 
guilty knowledge. The grown-up people kindly 
wondered at times how little Katie's patients 
were getting on, and she felt as though, she were 
telling a lie because she said nothing. When 
the news came in the evening that one of the 
little girls was dead, she dared not say that 
she knew it already, for fear of betraying Lai, 
and she would not stoop to pretend she was 
surprised, so she received the information in 
absolute silence. 

Aunt Fanny, who happened to be in the 
drawing-room at the moment, was evidently 
annoyed by her stolidity. 

' Don't you take any interest ia these people, 
Phyllis ? ' she asked, with some irritatiop. 
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But Phyllis could only answer just the one 
word, *Yes/ and was getting lip to leave the 
room when Lai himself came in. 

The information was communicated to him 
also. . He had come in smiling, but instantly 
the bright face clouded. 

* Poor little thing ! ' he said. ' Yes, I knew it 
before. You must n't be awfully angry with me, 
Auntie Fanny, because I really could n't help it. 
I was so very anxious to know how they were 
that I just went for a minute or two this morn- 
ing. You need n't fear about infection. I heard 
what the doctor said, and I took all the proper 
precautions/ 

Aunt Fanny was angry at first, but he pacified 
her in his pretty, gentle fashion, and, after prom- 
ising faithfully that he would not go any more, 
he coaxed her to say that she forgave him this 
time. 

It was as easy to him to confess his fault as 
to commit it ; but Phyllis was not satisfied. 

' Can't you feel that it was wrong, Lai } ' she 
asked, rather indignantly afterwards. * 

'Oh, Aunt Fanny did n't much mind. I knew 
she would n't.' 

' That does n't matter one way or another. 
The thing is that you did what was n't right. 
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and you broke your word to papa. He would 
have minded a good deal more than Aunt Fanny 
if he had been there/ 

'Do you think he would have "served me 
right ? " ' Lai said, with a smile. 

* I think/ she answered in a low voice, with a 
flush suddenly mounting to her forehead, ' that 
he would have cared very little aboift the infec- 
tion, and that he would have cared a good deal 
about your not acting like a gentleman/ 

*What a difference between those two chil- 
dren ! ' Aunt Fanny remarked to Lady Alicia 
that evening, as the two ladies sat in Teddy's 
room. * Phyllis shows so little feeling that, upon 
my word, I sometimes ask myself whether she 
is n't made of stone ! ' 

Not far from them, on the uppfer floor, poor 
stony-hearted Phyllis lay passionately sobbing 
in her bed. Lai seemed to be somehow slipping 
away from her, and everything was wrong. 

The one detail of being unable to get news of 
Katie was set right in a rather unexpected way 
next day. In the house their best friend was 
the nursemaid, Jane. They were not allowed 
to enter Teddy's room, but she went constantly 
to and fro ; and she was at once so fond of 
Teddy, and so good-natured, that she noticed 
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every little change, and was ready, when she 
was free, to talk to them as much as they liked 
about him. It was very nearly as good as see- 
ing him themselves. 

* You are a dear, good soul ! ' Lai said, as he 
hugged her on one occasion, after a favorable 
report. ' I only wish we had another Jane to 
go backwards and forwards to Katie for us.' 

Jane made no remark ; but the next time she 
left the sick-room it happened that cook sent 
her to the garden to fetch some parsley. Lai 
and Phyllis, seeing her cross the bridge, ran 
down to ask for the latest account, and found 
her standing under an apple-tree, while Hoolan 
knelt upon the path picking the parsley for her 
from a border close at hand. 

Seeing Hoolan there, Lai would have turned 
away, but Phyllis asked as usual for news, and 
Jane gave it with her usual good humor. Then, 
with a little embarrassment, she added, * I was 
just telling Mr. Hoolan how much you wanted 
news of those poor little creatures in the town, 
and how Master Lai was wishing there was" 
another Jane.' 

'And that,' said Hoolan, gravely, *is a wish 
in which I so well can sympathize that, if walk- 
ing three times a day into St. George's Channel 

«3 
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would help it out, I 'm not the man to ask my- 
self can I swun/ 

He was looking up at Jane, and presented her 
as he spoke with a bunch of parsley. 

She held o.ut her apron to receive it, and re- 
plied, with cheeks as rosy as the summer apples 
overhead, that no one wanted him to walk into 
St. George's Channel ; but that every one would 
be much obliged if he would walk twice a day to 
the other end of the town, and bring news back 
of the sick children there. 

It should be his constant study, he assured 
her, to oblige * every one.' 
, The children were a little mystified, feeling 
that there was more in the matter than they 
saw ; but he kept his word, and, though Lai did 
not much like the messenger, they had from 
that time regular news twice a day. Before 
long it became evident that the little ' witch,' as 
Hoolan at once christened Katie, had conquered 
another heart. 'She's as ugly a little girl as 
you 'd ask to see between this and Limerick,' he 
emphatically declared ; * but she has a way with 
her of smiling that would melt a heart of stone.' 

She had won a good advocate in winning 
Hoolan, for he was never shy of speaking out 
what he thought 
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' That child/ he assured the family circle one 
morning, ' was bora as old as my grandmother. 
She 's pretty well broken-hearted to think they 
gave the illness to Master Teddy ; and now the 
doctor has told her these things come of dirt, 
she's cleaning in between whiles — always clean- 
ing. She was washing a tub of clothes to-day 
with her two little bare sticks of arms, and I 
don't for the life of me know why, but I declare 
it made me cry like my own mother's babby to 
see her. 

* " Granny," says I, " what are ye at } " 

'"I'm cleanin'," says she, straightenin' her 
back like an old woman. "The dirt do gain 
upon me, but I 'm cleanin' it out. And how 's 
he to-day?" That's always her cry, "How's 
het6-day.?"'. 

It was a cry which went straight to Aunt 
Fanny's heart; and when Hoolan, by way of 
glorifying his little granny, reported that the 
mother was like one daft, unable to think of any- 
thing but the baby, that, too, seemed to touch 
Aunt Fanny. It was perfectly natural, she told 
Lady Alicia, that the poor woman should care 
more for her only boy than for all the girls put 
together. So Katie and her mother became 
openly acknowledged subjects of family interest; 
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and Hoolan, for the share he took in the matter, 
gained a footing of comparative intimacy in the 
household. 

When Phyllis saw him walking off with a pail 
of whitewash to give 'Granny's place a lick of 
lime/ and heard from Jane of his mending the 
family boots and the family windows, and teach- 
ing little Katie how to make an Irish stew, she 
felt that she could have loved him ; and Jane's 
very modest declaration that she liked a handy 
man seemed to her far beneath the praise that 
he deserved. Not so Lai. He could not, or 
would not, forget the part t^at Hoolan had 
taken at Grit's examination before the magis- 
trate, and he joined very feebly in Phyllis's 
admiration. 

* I dare say he is good-natured sometimes,' he 
would reply indifferently, when she told of some 
fresh act of kindness; and Phyllis felt that he 
did not care to hear him spoken of. 

There were many things of which Lai did not 
seem now to care to speak, and Phyllis was 
obliged to keep to herself, or to talk only with 
Lady Alicia of the subjects which most con- 
stantly occupied her thoughts. Her friendship 
with Lady Alicia grew and strengthened; but 
she was very far from happy. 
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Though Teddy was better, he was still ill, and 
neither she nor Lai were allowed to see him. 
Nor did Aunt Fanny spare them now that the 
immediate danger was over. It was their fault, 
she told them at least twenty times a day, that 
this awful illness had got into the house; and 
Phyllis felt deeply that this was true. It per- 
plexed and worried her, for Grit's words about 
the rich were not forgotten. If it was wrong 
of them to have brought this illness home, it 
was wrong of them to have gone to see Katie ; 
and how could they ever help the poor if they 
did not know them ? It came, as Grit said, to 
the giving of money, which was only like a 
light to another man's pipe. Surely, surely, she 
doubted, that was not charity. Aunt Fanny 
complained at times of her niece's want of feel- 
ing, but there was nothing she more genuinely 
disliked herself than any tendency towards ex- 
aggeration ; consequently, though Phyllis had 
been brought up to comply with all ordinary 
observances, she had never received what might 
be strictly called a religious education. She 
began now to read her New Testament with 
avidity, and what she found there helped her 
very little towards the comprehension of her dif- 
ficult problem — ' Whoso loveth father or mother 
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more than Me.' The words rang perpetually in 
her ears, they were the gist of the whole teach- 
ing. Still, when Aunt 'Fanny blamed her, she 
blamed herself more cruelly; and still with her 
best courage she could hardly pass Teddy's door 
without a sensation as of her heart tightening 
and a great lump rising in her throat. 

Then, too, notwithstanding Katie's efforts and 
Hoolan's active sympathy, sad news came from 
the infected house. Two more little coffins were 
carried out after the one which had already gone. 
Katie, Lizzie, and the baby still were left, but the 
baby remained far from well. And in the midst 
of these things, at the time when she most 
wanted him, it seemed to her that Lai was be- 
coming separated from her. He was not un- 
kind, but he no longer gave her all his con- 
fidence, nor seemed to care for hers. She was 
often now alone. She did not know where Lai 
went when he left her, and the strange, sad part 
of it was, that she did not like to ask him. She 
felt sure that he would not break the word he 
had willingly given, and go again to see Katie 
without leave, but she could not forget that he 
had broken his word once, and there were signs 
that made her uneksy. At times she fancied he 
looked at her as though he would like to tell her 
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something ; then her horrible shyness prevented 
her from encouraging him. At other times he, so 
naturally gentle, would be irritable, and seemed 
to wish to drive her from him. Her only conso- 
lation was in talking to Lady Alicia, and Lady 
Alicia's universal loving-kindness was the very 
best medicine for her just then. 

The daily reports from Teddy's room began, 
however, rapidly to improve. The doctor pro- 
nounced him at last fit to mix with the other 
children, and his birthday, which came round at 
that time, was fixed upon as the day on which 
they were first to see him again. 

There was no one in the house who had not a 
present ready for him that year, and as Jane was 
a very great chatterbox, he was perfectly well 
aware of the fact. He had no scruple therefore, 
in sending impertinent messages to Phyllis and 
Lai on the subject of their * surprises.' * What- 
ever they were,' he told them, ' he was quite sure 
they were not as good as a surprise he had got 
for them ; ' but Jane was enjoined on no account 
to tell them what it was. They were, therefore, 
quite in the dark when the eventful day arrived ; 
and indeed in the pleasure of seeing the dear 
little fellow, and preparing their presents for him, 
they entirely forgot the mysterious hints. 
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It had been a long standing promise between 
Phyllis and Teddy that, after his seventh birth- 
day, she would teach him to fish. -Her present 
was, therefore, of course, a little fishing-rod. 
Lai had got him a corkscrew knife, and Aunt 
Fanny had provided toys with so lavish a hand 
for the nursery children to give, that even baby 
hugged, when she was carried in, a mighty 
cricket-bat, with which she threatened to brain 
herself and every one within her reach. 

It had been arranged that the little children 
should go first. An hour later Phyllis and Lai 
were admitted, to find him sitting in the middle 
of the floor, with what seemed like the whole 
contents of a toy-shop strewed around. He had 
been playing with some magnetic fish in a basin 
of water, but his joy at seeing them caused fish, 
toys, everything to be forgotten. 

* I am so welly, welly glad you are come, that 
I really can't tell you,* he said. 

And then they saw that he still was ill, for the 
excitement tired him, and he had to sit down in 
the arm-chair to rest. He had, however, caught 
sight of Phyllis's present, and his delight in it 
knew no bounds. 

' It *s such a s'prise, because I supposed, you 
know, you would n't remember.* He fitted the 




" And then they saw that he still was ill, or the excitement tired him, and he 
had to sit down in the arm-chair to rest." — Page 200. 
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joints together with eager fingers. 'A real 
boy's fishing-rod ! Oh, Mamsey, I am so welly 
happy on my birthday ! ' He heaved a sigh of 
contentment, and as he caught sight of his 
mother's face he suddenly dropped both fishing- 
rod and knife, and held his arms out to her for a 
hug. Almost too tired to enjoy anything more, 
he remained for a minute or two quite still, with 
her head drawn down to his ; and then, half 
shyly, though with sparkling eyes, he said, 
tightening bis clasp upon her neck, — 'But no 
one gave me such a good present as my Mam- 
sey, did they ? * 

' Yes, by the way,' Phyllis and Lai exclaimed, 
* we have n't seen that' 

Teddy laughed. 

' How much is it, Mamsey i ' 

'Twelve shillings a week.' 

* Twelve shillings a week ! ' Teddy laughed 
outright again, his happy, rippling laugh, enjoy- 
ing Lai's and Phyllis's astonishment. 'Ah, but 
you don't know what for ! that 's our s'prise. 
Tell them — you, Mamsey ; I 'm too excited ! ' 

' Yes,' Aunt Fanny explained, ' Teddy and I 
have been making our plan up here all by our- 
selves. I want a woman to do the hard washing 
out in the laundry, and it is my birthday present 
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to him to take MrS; Bates to do it. Jane has 
been there, and has found out for us that she 
can wash. I never did such a thing before in 
my life as take a woman without a character,' 
she continued, in almost shamefaced apology to 
Colonel Browne, * but she will be quite separate 
from the other servants, and Teddy begged so 
hard ! He said he did n't want anything for 
himself/ 

Suddenly she bent over her boy's bright head 
to hide the tears which had sprung into her 
eyes. Though she had mastered her voice well, 
the remembrance of the dreadful night in which 
Teddy had first asked for this was in the mind 
of every one but Teddy himself. Even the 
children understood that it was the fulfilment of 
the promise given then. 

' Are n't you glad } ' Teddy asked. * Are n't 
you going to kiss Mamsey ? * 

And it was not only to please him that Phyllis 
and Lai kissed her as they had never kissed her 
in their lives before. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A UNT FANNY took Teddy away to the sea 
for change of air next day, and the pro- 
posal of employment to Mrs. Bates was left to 
Lady Alicia to make. 

Phyllis and Lai accompanied her, and found a 
scene which was very different from their expec- 
tations. Whitewash and soap and water had 
done their work ; and the efforts of Hoolan and 
little Katie had turned the dim and stifling den 
of three weeks ago into a room fit for human habi- 
tation. Comparative order reigned, and even the 
mother, who sat as before rocking the baby in 
her arms beside the fire, looked a shade neater 
and less wretched. It was not, however, this 
which astonished Phyllis : it was the appearance 
of Katie and Lizzie. In the midst of this new 
cleanliness they stood before her more abjectly 
filthy than they had ever been in their worst 
days. Their clothes hung upon them in such 
tatters that it was marvellous how they could be 
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kept at all upon their bodies. The arms and 
legs, which were unprotected by the hanging 
fringe of rags, seemed like the limbs of skel- 
etons in their shrunken nakedness. Matted, 
colorless hair hung in dusty locks upon their 
shoulders ; their faces were begrimed with dirt 
and seeming tears. They would have presented 
a picture of all that is forlorn on earth but for 
the fact that they were both apparently in the 
highest spirits ; Lizzie was pouring out a rapid 
flow of words, Katie was laughing merrily, and, 
to complete Phyllis's mystification, there lay on 
the table, by which they stood, two colored hand- 
kerchiefs, containing each a brown heap of half- 
pence. 

While Phyllis's eyes took in these details Lady 
Alicia was speaking a few words of condolence 
to Mrs. Bates ; but the woman did not make any 
pretence of a feeling she had not. 

' They *re best out of this,' was her only 
answer when allusion was made to her dead 
children. 

Katie's face on seeing her visitors presented a 
picture of joy mastering joy. 

' Oh, I 'm glad you Ve come ! ' she said to 
Phyllis. * I Ve been ready such a long time ; 
and I Ve been like starving for a sight of you. 
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Mother and me — our hearts bursting with the 
good things you sent us, and the good friends. 
But, look ! ' she pointed to the table ; ' we ain't 
goin' to be dependent on you ; Lizzie and me 
done that for ourselves. It's only one day, and 
it 's five shillings ! ' 

' Five shillings ! How did you get them ? ' 

' We 've been in London ! All day yester- 
day! And we did grind, I promise you. My 
throat was that dry I could have drunk a gal- 
lon when we got home ; but I did n*t mind ; I 
was fit to jump out of my skin when I saw all 
we 'd got/ 

Lai was already smiling sympathetically. Phyl- 
lis could only ask, — 

' What do you mean ? How did you get it } ' 

' Oh, mother said she could do without us ; 
and Alfy took us in the cart. He dressed us, 
too, and told us which was the best streets.' 

* And put us up to the dodges ! ' Lizzie added. 
' Him and Tinker Tom ; and brought us home 
this morning. And he was good this time ; he 
let us keep all we got, very near.' 

Both girls were too much excited to think of 
explaining more exactly what they had done. It 
was the mother who ended Phyllis's astonish- 
ment by the remark, grimly thrown out from her 
place, — 
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* They Ve been begging on the London streets.' 
Phyllis's and Lai's remarks were almost simul- 
taneous. 

' What fun ! ' from Lai. 
* Katie, you must never do such a thing 
again ! ' in a tone of the deepest dismay, from 
Phyllis. 

Katie looked from one to the other, bewilder- 
ment clouding her delight. 

* Ain't it respectable ? ' she asked at last. 

' Not a bit ! ' Phyllis answered, emphatically. 

* Why, Lily,' Lai said, * you are hard upon 
them ! It '9 not stealing.' 

* No ; but it 's not respectable to try and live on 
other people's earnings. And look at them, how 
dirty they are ! And, I dare say, you told — 
lies.' 

* Oh, yes, lots ! ' Katie answered, simply. 

Lai would have laughed. Phyllis stopped him 
with an indignant glance. Her indignation was 
entirely with him ; but poor little Katie seemed 
dimly to understand the cause. 

'I suppose we don't know nothink rightly, 
but I 'd like to hear about it ; I don't want 
to do nothink wrong any more, I wants to be 
respectable.' 

* Respectable ! * her mother said, bitterly ; and 
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she rose as she spoke from her low chair. * She 
doesn't so much as know the meaning of the 
word, nor is n't likely to. It *s that Irish fellow 
has been putting it into her head. Clear away 
the money, child Respectable or not, it *11 buy 
us bread.' 

*I hope,' Lady Alicia said, 'you may never 
want it to buy bread.' And she told the errand 
on which she had come. 

The woman gazed at her steadfastly while 
she spoke, and gave no sign of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure. 

* Work ! ' she said 'at last, when Lady Alicia 
had finished, and dead silence had reigned for a 
moment in the room. * Work for me ! ' 

She walked up and down twice or three times, 
hushing the baby upon her breast, and repeating 
at intervals, like a lullaby, ' Work for me ! ' Then 
she came and sat down, and said the same words 
to Lady Alicia, with a faint smile creeping this 
time about her lips. 

* Not only work for you,' Lady Alicia said, ' but 
a country home for the children, good air, and 
good food to make them strong.' 

'Ay, such a home as I had myself when I was 
little, — I well remember, with a flower border 
in front, where the red daisies grew. And my 
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mother worked hard for us. Many and many a 
time, she's often told us, she heard the birds 
whistling of a summer morning before she lay 
down on her bed to go to sleep. But, do you 
know, ma'am,' and the face, which had softened 
into gentle lines, was suddenly contracted, as 
with a painful spasm ; * do you know, ma'am, 
that I am an outcast now ? ' 

* No, no ! ' and Lady Alicia took her hand ; 
* never an outcast one minute longer than you 
choose to be. Your little ones shall have a 
home yet where the red daisies grow ; and you 
shall work for them early* and late. You have 
only to begin.' 

* I began in the wrong way too long ago. Fif- 
teen years now, and I was n't a deal older than 
that young lady — a couple of years, maybe.' 
She looked for a moment steadily at Phyllis, as 
though comparing her old self with the erect 
young figure which stood motionless by Lady 
Alicia's side. * Just turned sixteen I was, and I 
would have my own will. My father warned me 
many a time, but I gave no heed. I married my 
husband ; and from that day I have been dragged 
down and down till it 's too late — it 's surely too 
late now for me or mine.' 

'Maybe it ain't, mother.' Katie had been 
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listening intently, and the remark, thojugh anx- 
ious, was made in a very cheerful voice. 

• The sins of the fathers, child ! You *11 have 
to bear the sins of your fathers ! * And then, 
while Lady Alicia found gentler words of the 
same language with which to answer, the tears 
of the poor tired woman began to fall softly 
down. For every fear which the old half-knowl- 
edge had left lingering. Lady Alicia found a 
brighter hope. ' Only begin afresh,* she urged ; 
and at last her confidence prevailed. 

'You'll go to work every day, mother,' was 
the practical inference which Katie presently 
drew ; 'just like father, and I'll keep the house 
and get supper ready for you against you come 
back. And you '11 have to have something good 
and tasty every day, and you '11 bring your own 
money on a Saturday, and we '11 be regular re- 
spectable folks ! Oh ! won't it be fine ! ' And 
darting with one of her sudden movements 
across the room to Phyllis, she exclaimed, 
* Will you Jearn me to be good } You know 
all about these things, and I *m that ignorant 
I don't know nothing what 's good and what 's 
bad. I don't know how I gets along ! * 

' Then you don't know,' said Phyllis, * that 
you 're awfully good already ? ' 
14 
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That idea was evidently more than Katie's 
brain could receive. She looked inquiringly at 
Phyllis, as though not sure whether it was a 
form of refusal to her request, and only re- 
covered her power of speech when Lady Alicia 
asked if she had ever been to school. 

* Yes, I ha' been to school sometimes for a 
bit between whiles, when mother did n't want 
me and I wasn't in the hospital ; but I never 
seemed to want to know nothing till I see her 
that day in the forest, and she walked alongside 
of Lizzie, — she so clean, and Lizzie sych a filthy 
pig ; and she looked so sorrowful and so kind, 
I declare her face was like the face of an angel. 
It 's haunted me ever since ; and I 've seemed 
to feel like a better girl. Poor mother,' she 
looked round gently at her mother ; * she 's been 
so knocked about she ain't got no heart left to 
learn us things ; and it 's no wonder ! If you 
knew what brutes men is when they come in 
smashing and pounding, with the drink in them, 
and mother half starved, you 'd only wonder she 
is n't dead and buried long ago. But if the 
young lady '11 tell me a bit, I '11 try ever so. I 
feel my heart's changed, and I want to know 
everythink now. I would n't- be a trouble to 
her, and I would n't come hanging about your 
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place, and I would n*t never say no bad words 
for her to hear ; but if she 'd look in sometimes 
and learn me things now and again what *s re- 
spectable, I would be a good girl — I would, 
indeed ! ' The child had clasped her hands, 
and was pleading with Lady Alicia as though, 
little as she knew, she understood that Phyllis's 
actions were to a certain extent dependent on 
other authority. 

But Phyllis was moved to throw off her shy- 
ness. * You need n*t be afraid, Katie ; I '11 come. 
I know I may — may n't I } ' she asked, and 
Lady Alicia's reassuring gesture of consent 
was hardly needed. 'And I '11 teach you every- 
thing I know that would be any use. Can 
you sew.?' 

' No.' 

* Nor read } Nor write } Nor count up ? * 
To each question the same answer, and finally 

a merry laugh. 

* There is a lot for me to learn, ain't there } ' 
Katie said ; ' but I don't mind that a bit, bless 
you ! I 've got plenty of pluck.' 

' We can teach her all these things, can't we, 
Lai } ' Phyllis answered joyfully. ' And Lizzie 
shall learn too, of course, if she likes.' 

This last remark was in kindly acknowledg- 
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ment of Lizzie's presence ; but "Lizzie, who had 
looked on rather vacantly at the scene, now 
answered that learning gave her the fits, and 
that she never could be bothered with it 

' That 's like me,' Lai laughed. * It does n't 
exactly give me fits, but I 'm sure, if it were not 
for you, Lily, I should never be bothered with 
anything that I don't like.' 

* Has she made you good, too ?* Katie asked. 
And then Lai became suddenly grave. * No,' 

he said, with a sigh ; * I wish she had. We 're 
very different sort of people, Katie : she 's up, 
up there, and I 'm down, down here ! Don't 
fancy for a moment we 're alike ! ' 

* It ain't true, miss. He 's very good, ain't 
he.?' 

* Very,' Phyllis replied instantly. And any 
doubt she may have had made her speak with 
only the more emphasis. 

Lai, without turning his head, sauntered out , 
into the street. Katie seemed to consider some- 
thing for a moment — only for a moment — then 
stooping rapidly down by Phyllis, she said, so 
that Phyllis alone heard her, ' Don't you let him 
go with Alfy and Tinker Tom. They ain't no 
good for him, and they don't want him for no 
good.' 
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' But he does n't ! ' Phyllis spoke in her sur- 
prise, out loud. 

' Hush ! yes he do ! They 're bamboozling 
him. But don't you let on ; Alfy 'd break my 
head for me ! ' 



CHAPTER XV. 

T AL went home without waiting for Phyllis 
"■"^ and Lady Alicia, and when Phyllis reached 
the house he had gone out again. She- had fin- 
ished tea and begun her evening lessons before 
he appeared, hot and dusty as from a long walk, 
and flung himself into a chair by the table. 

' Late ! * he said, glancing at the clock ; * and 
I made pretty good haste, too. Never mind, I 
can go ahead as soon as I Ve washed.* He took 
some little time to wash and change his shoes, 
for he never could bear to remain in a dirty or 
uncomfort^ible condition. Then, fresh and well- 
brushed, he came down, with cheeks glowing 
still from his late exercise, and eyes in which 
some suppressed excitement sparkled. 'Now 
don't talk to me, lovely Lily,' he said, as he 
kissed her forehead ; ' I 'm going to be as good 
as gold.' He pulled his books from the shelf, 
and they were soon scattered over the tea-table 
while he ate and worked in silence. . 
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But Phyllis, who had been working hard be- 
fore he came home, put down her books. 

' Lai,' she said, presently ; ' have you been with 
Alfy and Tinker Tom ? ' 

' Why, however did you find out ? ' He 
looked up brightly, not a bit disconcerted ; 
rather pleased, on the contrary, that she should 
know. 

' Katie told me. Did you know beforehand 
that they were going to make Katie and Lizzie 
beg?' 

' Of course I did ! Alfy says heaps of people 
get some of the money that way that the rich 
have no right to have ; and selfish, respectable 
folks, who would n't do a hand's turn for the 
poor if they are left to themselves, will have 
their money swindled out of them in the streets 
like fun. It cools their consciences, Alfy says, 
to give it, and it's awfully amusing making up 
stories for them.* 

* Telling lies ? ' 

* Oh, no, it is n't. You know it 's really only 
like telling stories in a book, because every one 
knows quite well that those tales of London beg- 
gars are n't true ; and if people choose to be so 
lazy as to give, I suppose it 's partly because they 
like to feel good without any bother, and partly 
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because the stories interest them. Now, don't 
pretend you can't understand/ and Lai laughed 
a soft, mischievous laugh ; ' because it 's exactly 
what you do yourself every time you go out fish- 
ing. You don't tell any lies, but you choose the 
most tempting bait you can find, and you use 
every art to coax and wheedle an unsuspecting 
creature on to your hook. The whole fun of the 
sport, you are always explaining to me, is that 
you match yourself against another creature.' 

' You '11 tell me in a minute,' replied Phyllis, 
with undisguised scorn, *that you may just as 
well shoot men as shoot grouse. How dai^ you 
break your word to papa, Lai, and then laugh 
over it ? ' 

' I 'm not breaking my word ! ' and Lai fired 
up a little at the accusation. ' I never promised 
that I would not speak to any one outside the 
house.' 

' You know as well as I do that papa would n't 
think Alfy and Tinker Tom proper people for 
you to be with, and he meant by the promise 
he asked for that you were to keep out of bad 
company.* 

' Of course they 're bad company, because 
they think of things a little differently from 
other people. Is n't that English ? Now, look 
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hei:e, Lily, they made me promise to keep it 
secret, but 1 11 tell you.' 

Phyllis clapped her hands suddenly over her 
ears. ' Will you promise me,' she asked, * not to 
go there any more ? ' 

* No ; I will not, because they 're splendid fel- 
lows, and I told them I 'd like to be their friend.' 

' Then don't tell me a single word ; I won't be 
in a secret against papa.' 

* But, Phyllis, there 's no secret against Uncle 
Edward. So far as I am concerned I would n't 
care if he knew to-morrow. It is only that I 
found out accidentally, and they asked me not to 
say ' 

Phyllis's hands were up at her ears again. 
'Don't say; I won't hear about it. You may 
think it honorable to argue and shuffle in your 
own mind about your promise till you find some 
way of doing what you feel inclined. I don't.* 

' If you 'd only listen you 'd see that I really 
can't help it.' 

' I '11 listen to nothing unless you promise first 
that you won't go to them any more in secret.' 

' How can you expect me to promise when you 
don't understand the circumstances of the case ? ' 

* I understand that you 're trifling with your 
word ; and if I let you tell me your segret, and 
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then kept it from papa, I should be as bad as 
you are. I *11 have nothing to do with it.' 

* Nor with me either, I suppose you mean/ Lai 
answered, with unusual petulance. *A11 right, 
then ; the best thing we can do is to go on with 
our lessons. And if — * he raised his head pres- 
ently for a Parthian shot, * and if I come to any 
grief I understand that I 'm not to look to you 
for help.* 

Phyllis made no answer, bent only a little low- 
er over her books, and looked as if algebra ab- 
sorbed her whole attention. She was trying to 
shield her heart with anger. But it was no use ; 
the shaft had entered, and all the softer fibres of 
her nature were drawn by the one thought of 
Lai coming to grief, in which she could not help 
him. She would not tell him so ; she thought it 
was her duty to stand firm. When they were 
going to bed that evening she made another at- 
tempt to get him to break off the connection, 
and was surprised to find then how much in ear- 
nest he was. 

* You don't know anything about it, and you 
don't choose to hear. I dare say it 's all the bet- 
ter, as I promised to keep it absolutely secret ; 
but you can't understand why it is impossible for 
me to draw back now.' 
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She tried to work upon his feelings, arguing 
that if he cared for her he would do what she 
wished, but that wag not a way natural to her. 
She was half angry all the time, and only drew 
forth a protesting kiss or two, which provoked 
her, when she wanted a promise. 

* Well, I may as well tell you exactly wWat . 
Katie says ; and, mind, she knows Alfy and 
Tinker Tom. She says they *re bamboozling you, 
that they want you for no good, and that they 11 
do you no good. Now, if you choose to dis- 
obey papa for people like that, Lai, it is at your 
own risk.' 

* And would you like nle to be afraid } * Lai 
asked, looking back from the threshold of his 
bedroom with a laugh. But his eyes sparkled 
softly, as though he, too, half believed in the dan- 
ger, and was fascinated by it. 

Phyllis renounced the idea of speaking to him 
any more upon the subject ; but she by no 
means gave up her intention of saving him if she 
could from further folly. Now that she knew 
there was a secret, and that his absences from 
her side were not mere accidental separations, 
she was no longer ashamed to harbor doubts, and 
to put difficulties in his way. On the contrary, 
she vigorously faced the fact that Lai was doing 
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what she thought very wrong, and resolved that 
it was her business to prevent him. 

During lesson hours he was safe. Neither 
would he, she felt sure, leave the house any- 
more at night. The question for her was to 
keep him constantly occupied in play hours, and 
to remain as much as possible in his society. 
She cared nothing now for rebuffs, which a little 
while ago would have wounded her to the heart ; 
her fears for him surmounted all other fears, and 
she was ready to sacrifice even his affection if 
that was the price of guarding him. A very 
horrible sense of mystery almost checkmated 
her at times ; for, knowing only that Lai had 
a secret, not knowing what that secret was, her 
scope of dread Was wide, and she could not be 
separated from him for half an hour without 
keenly painful workings of the imagination. It 
was not in her, however, to admit a possibility of 
failure while there was anything definite to do, 
and she pitted herself resolutely against Alfy, 
Tinker Tom, and all unknown evils. 

During the fortnight which ensued she had 
good reason to believe that she was succeeding. 
Aunt Fanny remained away, Lady Alicia's moth- 
er kept house at Rainham, and Lady Alicia, 
Phyllis, and Lai were all together, much and 
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pleasantly taken up with plans for little Katie's 
well-being. It was Phyllis who actually taught 
Katie to sew, and to read, and to write, but Lai 
took part in every lesson, showing himself ready 
always to mind the baby, or to chat, or to tell 
stories as fascinating to Katie as they invariably 
were to Phyllis, or merely to look on with good- 
humored sympathy. Thanks to the education 
they had received, there was a great deal that 
Lai and Phyllis could teach to their little friend ; 
and Katie showed herself, on her side, so intelli- 
gent, so practical, so * plucky ' to learn, that there 
was a real and lively interest in the afternoon 
lessons. 

With the exception of an occasional fit of irri- 
tability, Lai was his old, charming, loving self, 
remaining generally of his own accord with Phyl- 
lis, taking part in all her plans, asking no better 
fun apparently than to go out with her in the 
boat and in the donkey-cart. He soon recog- 
nized the fact that she would not allow hini to 
go alone ; but, as a rule, he laughed over it so 
good-humoredly, that though there was never any 
more direct allusion to the cause of her watchful- 
ness, her suspicions were little by little laid at 
rest. 

Lizzie, who persistently refused to do any 
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work, had a way of disappearing sometimes for the 
day, and on these occasions Phyllis and Lai used 
to take Katie and the baby with them for their 
excursions. The Works were visited in the 
boat, 'and it would be hard to say who drew most 
pleasure from Katie's wonder and delight at this 
her first experience of being on the water. The 
second world she saw beneath her of strange liv- 
ing things moving and growing amid ever-chang- 
ing reflections of upper sky, and woods, and 
flowers, so astounded her that she could hardly 
speak, and her pale cheeks flushed, and her eyes 
grew bright, and she smiled her happy smile. 
Once, when they stopped in a bend of the river 
where willows softly shivered on either side above 
patches of crimson loosestrife, and birds were 
singing, and fish were darting from the cover 
of broad water-lily leaves, causing surface reflec- 
tions to break and mix, while their bright flanks 
gleamed for an instant in the deeper water, Phyl- 
lis looked up, and saw tears running fast down* 
Katie's cheeks. * Everything *s that lovely ! ' 
was all she said. And they were well content 
to let her laugh, or cry, as she liked best. 

They took her in the donkey-cart, too, to the 
spot in the forest where they had first met, and 
thdt visit was a source of unmixed pride and 
satisfaction. 
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' I was a silly little girl to go on a-crying so 
because Lizzie had fell in the mud — was n't I ? ' 
she asked, with an air of superiority over her 
former self which might have led any stranger 
to suppose that the occurrence had taken place 
ten years ago. . ' But it was the trees ! I *d 
never been except in streets before, and 1 did n't 
know myself under the trees/ 

She knew herself under the trees now, and 
the baby, who went with her everywhere, did 
not prevent her in the least from wishing to 
walk wherever Lai and Phyllis were ready 
to go. She would not allow either of them to 
carry the baby, having somehow gathered from 
her friend and counsellor Hoolan the notion ' 
that it would be unbecoming; but she never 
seemed to feel its weight. 'Bless you, I'm 
used to it!' was her unfailing answer to in- 
quiries. And when Lai had insisted upon her 
learning to drive, it was with baby wedged, in a 
curious fashion of her own, between her knees, 
that she took her lessons. It was funny to see 
her, but she would not resign her charge ; and 
either she was clever in this as in other things, 
or Atalanta was, as Phyllis and Lai believed, a 
donkey of uncommon penetration and powers 
of sympathy, for the pace achieved over rough 
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forest roads with Katie's hands upon the reins 
was such that Lai soon added to her other names 
the title of ' Little Jehu.' 

Her greatest difficulty seemed to be to cure 
herself of swearing. In spite of her good reso- 
lutions, old habits were too strong for her in 
moments of excitement, and the poor little thing 
was much discouraged by her failure to keep her 
word in this respect. 

* I suppose I 'm full up of badness/ she said 
once, ' and when I get shaken like, it comes out' 

But Phyllis and LaFs friendship was the best 
proof they could give that they at least did not 
consider her to be filled up with badness, and she 
never renounced hope. 'If you'll hold to me 
a bit I *11 get good some day, you see if I don't,' 
was her perpetual and cheerful declaration. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

« 

, TT was the first of September, the first day of 

pike-fishing. Aunt Fanny and Teddy were 

back from the sea ; and Teddy, quite strong now, 

was to have his long-looked-for first lesson in 

the art of fishing. 

A half -holiday had been granted to the chil- 
dren in honor of the occasion. Colonel Browne 
had a party of gentlemen who were to fish with 

- him, and there was that pleasant little commo- 
tion which usually celebrates in a country house 
the opening of a fresh season of enjoyment' 
The children, it had been agreed, were not to 
spoil the fishing of the elders by precipitating 
themselves upon the best-preserved pools; they 
were to keep themselves to by-streams and out- 
of-the-way places ; but Phyllis, who knew the 
waters of the Works as well as any of the 
water-warders, was not at all depressed by this 
restriction. She anticipated a delightful day. 
Rods were ready, bait-cans were full ; Teddy, 
15 
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with a face which spoke volumes, was saunter- 
ing on sentry round them, his little hands thrust 
stoically into his trowsers pockets, his content- 
ment too absolute, it seemed, to admit a feeling 
of impatience. The gentlemen announced them- 
selves ready to start, and Phyllis, who had been 
busy to the last moment) seeing about her father's 
tackle, ran to call Lai down. 
She found him just going out. 

* There you are, Lai ! Come along ! We Ve 
all 'ready by the drawing-room window, and I 
have put out a rod for you.' 

'A rod for me } You don't expect me to fish 
for pike ? ' 

' Don't expect you to catch any, I suppose you 
mean ! Never mind, you can try ; and you will 
have at least^s good a chance as Teddy has for 
perch.' 

* But I don't wish to try the least in the world ! 
And I thought you would n't want me to-day, as 
you have Teddy and everybody else.' 

* Do you mean you 're not coming at all } ' 

' Why should I go when I hate fishing, and of 
all fishing none so much as pike-fishing } Just 
think yourself, Phyllis, what a stupid way it 
is of spending a half-holiday. To stand on a 
bank and watch somebody's float, which may, 
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if you have luck, go under water and give you 
a chance of a ten minutes' doze while an un- 
lucky fish gorges the bait ! Then to hear that 
he 's been struck, and to turn over and sleep on 
the other side till he chooses to start for his run ; 
after which he is immediately hauled ashore in 
a landing-net, and it has all to begin over again 
for another. If even you could talk to me ; but 
you 're too much absorbed in this exciting sport 
to be able to answer a single word I say, and my 
feet get cold, and my back aches, and I yawn 
like a split herring, all for no purpose but my 
own boredom ! ' 

'Don't you care about Teddy's first fishing- 
day ? ' 

* Oh, he won't catch anything ! And if he 
did, he would n't enjoy it a bit the more for my 
being there. Besides, I want to go out in the 
donkey-cart ; Atalanta must be exercised.' 

Colonel Browne was calling to Phyllis to make 
haste. 

* Where are you going, Lai ? * she asked, 
stoutly. But Lai only flashed at her one of 
his dancing, half-mocking smiles. 

* To the forest. And I shall get bulrushes for 
Lady Alicia.' 

Lady Alicia had been wishing for bulrushes. 
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They grew in a little pond some miles away. 
There was no reason why Lai should not, if 
he chose, employ his half-holiday in procur- 
ing them. Nevertheless, when Phyllis turned 
away, she felt too much* disappointed to say 
another word. The pleasure of the fishing 
was destroyed. 

The afternoon holiday had been given on pur- 
pose for Teddy's fishing-lesson. She could not 
now refuse to go out fishing without drawing the 
attention of the whole household, and most re- 
luctantly she took up her rod and can. 

Teddy's brilliantly-expectant face suggested 
another side of the matter. Like a kitten 
watching and imitating the form of a respectable 
old mother-cat, he watched and imitated Phyllis. 
Just as she carried her rod he carried his. Un- 
usually grave as she was looking, he tried hard 
to compose his chubby, round countenance to 
corresponding steadiness ; and at first this silent 
mimicry gave him full occupation. But by de- 
grees the gentlemen of the party left them, and 
as willow-edged paths succeeded one another, 
leading him and Phyllis deeper and deeper into 
the mazes of the Works, his tongue was loos- 
ened, and then it was Phyllis's turn to be fully 
occupied with the thousand and one questions 
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that he asked. He was so happy, so eager, so 
full of interest in all he saw, and in all he had 
seen at the sea, that he was a really charming 
companion, and Lai's absence presently took a 
different aspect. * After all,' Phyllis was able to 
say good-humoredly to herself, * why should he 
come out fishing when he does n't fish 1 ' 

Perfect, too, as the weather might be for driv- 
ing in a donkey-cart along shady roads, it was of 
the kind which gives unsympathetic bystanders 
an excuse for efidlessly-provoking sarcasms on 
the * sport * of fishing. Nothing but the endur- 
ing temper which usually characterizes deter- 
mined anglers could have made it possible for 
Phyllis to spend as many blank fishing-days as 
she had spent in Lai's company without a quar- 
rel ; for while, like most spectators, Lai vowed 
he cared nothing for the sport, like them, he was 
also in the habit of assuming the right to be 
somewhat aggrieved when there was no sport. 

There was, as Phyllis and Teddy soon found, 
small chance of sport to-day. The sun was beat- 
ing down upon the water. Not one ripple stirred 
the surface. Flowers, trees, lines, rods, were re- 
flected as in a looking-glass ; and though the pa- 
tient figures on the bank took every advantage 
of covert offered by spreading burdocks and 
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flowering clumps of willow-herb, they were 
themselves faithfully reproduced in the water 
beneath, serving as sign-posts to warn off the 
fish. Myriads of fish were there. They were to 
be seen through the clear brown water idly bal- 
ancing their lazy length wherever a big stone or 
water-weed gave pleasant shadow. Sometimes 
a mighty pike would scatter the smaller fry right 
and left as he made stately progress through the 
warm water. Sometimes a shoal of perch would 
gaily shoot over sunny shallows in never-ceasing 
game of ' follow the leader.' Sometimes a roach 
would seem to turn a red eye meditatively on 
Teddy's bait ; but the day was too hot. Amongst 
them all there was not one hungry pike, or silly 
perch, or greedy roach, who could be tempted 
to its own destruction. Phyllis was fishing for 
pike, so she kept to live bait ; but as Teddy's 
little rod did not boast a reel, he tried for less 
ambitious game, and Phyllis exercised every art 
she knew to coax some fish on to his hook. 
Worms which had been kept as carefully as 
venison, cheese mixed in exactly right propor- 
tions with bread and cotton-wool, gentles fat and 
white, were tried in vain. No delicacy could 
tempt those languid appetites. The air was 
so sultry that the very leaves seemed to droop 
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upon the trees, and at times the children almost 
gasped for breath ; but Teddy showed himself a 
genuine sportsman, and held his rod with untir- 
ing patience, never failing in buoyant expecta- 
tion. As the afternoon wore on without at bite, 
Phyllis thought she would render the first trial 
less severe for him by giving him the baby-fun 
of a live bait at the end of his line to watch. 
Accordingly she put him on a little gudgeon, 
and from that moment Teddy's happiness was 
complete. He was too well impressed with the 
duty of silence to say a word, but at each new 
vagary of the live toy he cast a glance of won- 
derment and delight at her ; and before long it 
must be confessed that he had totally forgotten 
the ultimate object of the sport in the supreme 
pleasure of 'taking the little fish for a walk/ 
Taking the gudgeon for a walk meant, walking 
along the bank of a narrow stream with the gud- 
geon swimming according to direction in the 
water beside him, and the fascinating occupation 
led him far from the spot where Phyllis stood 
concentrating all her energies on pike. The sky 
became less clear ; sullen, reddish clouds began 
to pile themselves in the zenith ; the reflections 
in the water slowly spread, and mixed, and faded ; 
ripples arose disturbing the glassy surface, — still 
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Phyllis had not had one bite, when a sudden cry 
of distress rang in her ears : * Lily ! Lily ! what 
shall I do?' 

, She could see Teddy on the bank; he was 
quite safe; but, without losing an instant, she 
ran to him. It took her some minutes, because 
the bank was so thickly covered with wood-un- 
dergrowth. When she reached him, she found 
him holding his fishing-rod sturdily in both 
hands, his face very red, and a rather distressed 
expression in his eyes. 

* A great big fish has just gobbled up my nice 
little one,* he exclaimed, * and gone off with him 
under that bank ! ' 

* Taken away your hook and all ? * 

* No ; he 's got it in his mouth.' 

* He 's been lying steady under that bank ever 
since .^ I say, Teddy, I believe you've got a 
pike on!' 

, The tone of excitement in which Phyllis spoke 
conveyed to Teddy that he had done something 
unusual, and completely swept away his distress 
at the fate of the little fish. 
' What must I do ? ' he asked. 

* Wait a minute ; don't be excited. Give him 
time to gorge ! There ! can you see him ? 
He 's six or seven pounds at least ! And a gut- 
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line and no reel ! Now ! — Now strike ! He *s 
off ! Run, Teddy, run ! Whichever way he 
goes you go, too, as hard as ever you can lay 
legs to t^ie ground. You must do reel to your 
own rod, and if you tighten the gut too much 
it '11 snap.' And Teddy did run, up and down 
the bank as fast as his little legs would go, Phyl- 
lis after him, no less excited than he. ' Keep 
your eye on him! Look out for the turns! 
For goodness' sake keep clear of weeds! If 
your line gets round anything we're done!' 
So she directed, breathless ; Teddy, red as a 
peony, with perspiration bedewing his face, 
wasted no power in words, but would have died 
rather than give in before the pike. At last th^ 
angry monster showed signs of fatigue. Phyllis 
fled like the wind to fetch a landing-net, and, 
after twenty minutes of the very hottest work 
Teddy had ever known, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing, safely landed at his feet, the first pike 
of the season, caught by himself. He was only 
seven years old, and the pike, Phyllis assured 
him, weighed close on seven pounds. He said 
nothing at first, but quietly wiped his face and 
neck, and looked at his prey with a modest 
triumph which would not ill have befitted a 
St. George. 
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Then, raising his face to Phyllis with a smile 
that could not be contained, he said, * Now let us 
take it home to Mamsey/ 

They had fished enough ; Phyllis was very 
willing, and, having put up their rods, they 
slung the pike on the handle of the landing- 
net. Teddy took one end of the stick upon his 
shoulder, Phyllis the other end in her hand, and 
so they prepared to walk home through the 
woods. But in the excitement of that last half- 
hour they had not noticed the change in the 
weather which had taken place. The glow and 
shadow of the woods had died away, and in their 
stead a strange dull light shone heavy in the far 
horizon. Clouds had massed themselves more 
and more solidly overhead, their weight seemed 
to press upon the air, the flowers hung their 
heads, the birds were still. The wind above the 
pall of cloud might be piling one vaporous moun- 
tain upon another, driving them before it like 
autumn leaves, but underneath that pall it was 
scarcely possible to breathe. Phyllis and Teddy, 
with the blood still galloping in their veins after 
their run, were forced to stop again and again, 
overpowered by the stifling atmosphere. 

At last the pressure grew too great, and big, 
slow drops of rain began to fall. They fell 
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heavily, each one distinct, with the hiss of a 
buU^, into the streams. In the woods, Phyllis 
and Teddy turned up their faces to catch them, 
even more greedily and gratefully than did the 
thirsty plants. The light, such as it was, in 
the horizon, had died away. There was a faint 
breath stirring the branches. Then suddenly, 
without further warning, a tremendous gust of 
wind swept over the woods, causing the trees 
to groan and bow bofore it. Phyllis and Teddy 
were almost taken off their feet ; and, as if the 
squall had in very truth reft the heavens, down 
came the rain in earnest : straight, close, heavy — 
arrows of water, rather than succeeding drops. 
The sound of it gave some notion of the weight 
that was falling. It was not the slight leafage of 
an elder-copse which could give protection against 
such a downpour. In three minutes the children 
were wet through. It was vain then to take 
shelter, and they made their way onward as they 
best could through the blinding rain. The wind, 
which had so suddenly arisen, blew still in pierc- 
ing gusts, and before they reached the house 
they were in a piteous condition of cold and wet. 
The gentlemen had just come in, as drenched as 
they were. No other fish had been caught but 
Teddy's, and the sight of it was hailed with de- 
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light. But Aunt Fanny would not allow Teddy 
to spend much time over his triumph. He was 
carried off to the nursery to a hot bath and late 
tea in bed. The servants were busy lighting 
fires and carrying hot water to the gentlemen's 
rooms. The ladies had already retired to dress 
for dinner. In vain, after a dash to the school- 
room and to Lai's room, did Phyllis ask again 
and again, — 

'Where's Lai?* 

Nobody knew. Nobody could say whether 
he had come home. She ran out, still shivering 
in her wet clothes, to the stable-yard. Neither 
donkey nor donkey-cart was there. And in the 
meantime the storm grew in violence. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

nPHE wind roared round the house. The 
"*■ poplar outside Phyllis's window swayed in 
successive blasts, and strained and creaked till 
it seemed that it must be torn up by the roots. 
The river, so calm in the afternoon, foamed al- 
ready brown and strong, hurling itself with a 
deafening noise against the beams on which the 
house was built. Rain continued to fall heav- 
ily, steadily ; the rushing sound of it seeming 
almost calm in the midst of the tempest. The 
evening was dark as a winter's night, with clouds 
massed threateningly overhead ; and all those who 
knew the river were predicting a flood if the rain 
lasted. 

Phyllis's only thought was of Lai. In vain did 
she come again and again to a little window 
which commanded the street, and thrust her head 
out into the rain and wind to watch. She could 
neither hear nor see. She dressed for the even- 
ing; her summons to the drawing-room came. 
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and still Lai had not arrived. The storm and its 
possible consequences engrossed the attention of 
the grown-up people, "and his absence was not 
noticed. A quarter of an hour later he quietly 
entered, very pale, but dressed as usual for the 
drawing-room, a bunch of bulrushes in his hand. 
He dropped on one knee before Lady Alicia, 
and presented them to her with a smile. 

* You don't mean that you have got these for 
me to-day, in this awful weather ? ' 

* Wrested them for you out of the very teeth of 
old Giant Storm/ 

' My dear boy ! have you changed everything } 
You must have b^en even wetter than the others, 
if that were possible.* 

*Atalanta was the one to be pitied. She 
looked far more like a water-rat than a donkey 
as we came home, and she cannot change ; but 
she behaved splendidly, as usual, and cantered 
the whole way.' 

Phyllis rapidly calculated. If Atalanta had 
cantered the whole way home, three-quarters of 
an hour was enough to allow for the return jour- 
ney down-hill from the bulrush pond. Say it 
had taken a little longer to go ; still three hours 
gave more than enough, time for what he had 
done. And he had been absent for five hours. 
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She naturally kept these reflections to herself. 
Lai did not meet her eye, and though he joked 
a little with the elder ladies, he seemed to her 
ill at ease. 

Presently he crossed to where Aunt Fanny 
sat, anxious-browed, thinking of Teddy, and, lean- 
ing over the back of her chair, he put both arms 
round her neck. 

* Auntie Fanny dear, do you think Uncle Ed- 
ward would mind if you were so very kind as to 
give me leave to go to bed } I did get rather 
wet, and I am awfully tired.' 

* Ladislas, I do hope you have n't caught cold ! 
Of course, go to bed directly ! It 's far the 
best place for you. Not you, Phyllis ! ' as Phyllis 
rose to accompany him. ' The gentlemen will be 
out of the dining-room directly, and your father 
likes to see you here. You are not tired, are 
you 1 ' 

Phyllis could not say she was. Her vigor- 
ous body had not suffered in the least from her 
afternoon's wetting, and Lai, with a Good- 
night all round, and a half-laughing apol- 
ogy for his laziness, went away to bed alone. 
When Phyllis was able, half an hour later, 
to follow him, he either was or pretended to be 
asleep. 
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For the whole of the next day the rain contin- 
ued steadily. The children could not stir out. 
But for the whole day Lai managed so to avoid 
Phyllis that when night came they had not spo- 
ken^together once alone. Phyllis's room was al- 
most directly over the river, and the noise in it 
that night was so great that when she entered 
and shut the door it was like shutting herself 
into the storm. She was accustomed to fall 
asleep with the sound of the river in her ears, 
for it never passed quite silently under the house ; 
but she never remembered to have had such a 
lullaby as the elements sang to her to-night. 
The water rushed hard and loud, so hard that it 
filled the air with clatter. She could hear by the 
sound of it that the river was very full. It was 
dashing against the stable bridges, and pressing 
up against the beams of the house. Occasion- 
ally there was a strange, sharp sound, as of an 
under-current, and then the lapping of quick 
waves. No waggons passed to shake the bridge, 
but the house throbbed with the throbbing water, 
almost imperceptibly, yet unmistakably, trem- 
bling. From time to time Phyllis could have 
fancied that little shivers shook the walls. Wind 
swept the street in violent squalls, and between 
the squalls rain still dashed its constant weight 
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upon the roof. She remembered to have heard 
the winter before that in case of heavy floods the 
house might possibly be swept away, but Lai's 
proceedings had aroused an anxious storm in her 
he^rt, which made the noise of the other storm 
somehow acceptable to her, and by degrees the 
roar of the water, the tremulous movement of 
the house, the lapping of the sharper waves, be- 
came blended in monotonous sounding song, 
which lulled her to dreams of danger and dis- 
tress. 

No one who could help it was abroad that 
night. Throughout the wind-swept country the 
rain washed close-shut houses. The woods, 
which groaned and bowed before the blast, 
groaned to the night alone; the streams, roar- 
ing sullen beneath the murky sky, pressed with 
ever-increasing volume against their banks, and 
leaped and writhed unheeded in their narrow 
beds. In the towns the streets were empty, 
gas-lamps cast their flickering reflections in 
unbroken, double rows, upon the wet and shin- 
ing pavements. Only the tramp of the police- 
man was heard as he paced, in watchful duty, 
up and down. 

Far from the towns, out in the dark country, 
where no lamp was reflected in the lanes, where 
16 
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no policeman's eye scanned the footpaths, a man 
was nevertheless braving the storm. Mile after 
mile he had come, and dark as was the night, the 
obscurity seemed to be not cover enough for 
him. Under dripping hedges he skulked along, 
his wet feet. stumbling in the grass and weeds. 
He skirted fields in which the heavy, well-soaked 
clay fixed him almost fast at times ; he passed 
through woods where branches were falling be- 
neath the wind, and stumps and trunks, unseen 
in the pitchy darkness, dealt him many a start- 
ling blow. Often he paused, as if exhausted, 
and wiped the perspiration from his forehead, 
and cursed the night ; but still he battled on, 
like one who has a fixed journey before him 
and who dare not think of the difficulties of 
the way. Though towns and dwelling-houses 
clustered closer and closer upon his road as he 
advanced, he took more trouble to avoid them 
than most wayfarers on such a night would 
have taken to approach any possible place of 
shelter. Dark in the darkness, he pursued hi^ 
tortuous road alone, unnoticed, mile after mile, 
and the wind and the rain beat upon him, 
drawing his strength from him. The lights of 
a town were twinkling close at hand when he 
turned from the road to grope as for a gate he 
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knew. He found it open, and as he passed 
through, his feet were again on grass. He 
had been all night making his way along a 
valley, now he had turned, as he knew, towards 
the river. A dwelling-house was near at hand ; 
he went cautiously, but presently he started, 
stopped, put down his hand to feel. Around 
his feet there was no grass, but water ; each 
step took him deeper. The line of the river 
was marked by lights ; they shone yet at a dis- 
tance of some two hundred yards : there should 
have been 1^0 water here. A few steps further 
the water was at his knees. He would have 
turned back ; in the darkness he turned but 
half-way, plunged into deeper water, lost his 
footing, and fell with a heavy splash. 

' Halloo, friend ! Who 's there 1 Walking 's 
wet to-night ! ' a cheery voice shouted above the 
wind. 

But no answer was returned by the man, who 
rose dripping from his sudden fall Another 
voice shouted with the same result, and then 
two lanterns moving along showed where foot- 
ing at least was safe. 

The lanterns stopped. Just outside the circle 
of their light a man stood waiting. Such cour- 
age as he had was nearly spent 
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The owners of the lanterns were looking down 
at a stone archway which opened in the side of 
a drain just beneath their feet. Water rushed 
in a turbulent stream against a little sluice-gate 
which closed the arch to within a short distance 
of the top, but finding no entrance, it turned 
thence down another channel. 

' Rising fast,' said one. 

* I shut the gate before I went to bed. The 
rat-hole 's dry.' 

'It's not many places that are to-night. 
They'll have a business yonder.' 

And the lanterns moved away. But their light 
was followed no more by the waiting shadow. 

'A rat-hole dry! Better lodging any day 
than a trap,' he muttered to himself ; ' and I 'm 
dead beat.' 

Groping with hands and feet, he let himself 
down. There was not room for him to pass 
between the top of the sluice-gate and the arch, 
but the boards of the gate were half rotten. He 
wrenched off one, scrambled over the top of the 
gate, and so slunk at last thoroughly and com- 
pletely out of sight. 

Phyllis was wakened by her father's voice 
shouting up the stairs to Ladislas. Her room 




" The owners of the lanterns were looking down at a stone archway which opened 
in the side of a drain just beneath their feet." — Page 244. 
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was still full of the roar of the river. She 
heard Lai's name : nothing else distinctly. She 
knew it was the middle of the night. Before 
she had time to collect her thoughts, Jane, 
candle in hand, had entered her room. 

' Miss Phyllis ! Miss Phyllis ! Don't you want 
to see the floods.^ They're out all over the 
town, and men are wading up to their knees 
in the Long Walk!' 

Phyllis was out of bed, into her dressing- 
gown, on the landing, before Jane had time to 
add another word. Lai, hastily dressing as he 
went, was coming out of his room. 

'Uncle Edward has been sent for from the 
Works ; I *m going with him/ he explained. 

• Oh, could I go, too, papa 1 ' as her father ap- 
peared. *I would n't keep you waiting a minute! ' 
I'd dress and run after you!.' 

Her father would not even consider her 
request. 

'No, no, dear child; it's not possible. You 
must stay and have a good fire in the dining- 
room for us when we come back. Now then, 
Ladislas, down with you ! ' 

The gentlemen in the house were already 
dressed. Phyllis could see them in the hall 
downstairs lighting lanterns and drawing on 
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long india-rubber boots, which had been sent 
for their convenience from the Works. The 
ladies in dressing-gowns came to bedroom doors 
to see them start. The servants, with shawls 
and waterproofs hastily huddled about their 
shoulders, were also up. Phyllis was the very 
last member of the household to be roused. Lai 
had no time to speak to her. He was hurried 
downstairs and given a big pair of boots, while 
Aunt Fanny from her landing objected that it 
was madness to take him out, and Phyllis on 
hers was left to struggle as she could against 
her wild desire to go out too. 

The door banged behind the gentlemen as 
they went. Lady Alicia lifted her eyes to, see 
a white figure with flying hair standing by the 
banisters of the upper landing. 

* Come down and look out of my window, 
Phyllis ; you can see the floods splendidly from 
there,' she called, and Phyllis descended. 

Lady Alicia's window was open, and the cur- 
tains were drawn back. Phyllis could see the 
group of gentlemen wading with lanterns in 
their hands down the lane which led to the 
Works. That lane and the street in which 
the house was built were both rivers of dark 
water. Up and down the street on either side 
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they shone beneath the lanterns of disturbed 
sleepers, who were hurrying to and fro. Lights 
were burning in most of the houses, giving the 
effect amid the heavy black reflections as of a 
demon town turned upside-down. Upper win- 
dows were open, and heads were thrust out, 
garnished with all sorts of curious night apparel. 
In a few cases lower windows were open too, 
and the lights showed busy groups carrying 
away furniture and pulling up carpets in anti- 
cipation of the water breaking in. The rain 
and wind had fortunately ceased, but the water 
roared still under the bridge, making it difficult 
to catch any words which passed between the 
groups inside the houses and the explorers with 
lanterns, who were in the streets. Only from 
time to time a report of * Rising ! — rising fast ! ' 
was audible, and scraps of sentences, 'Such a 
flood!' * Since— 57;' * Boat in the street ; ' 'Eight 
inches already in my front room/ came to the 
ear from various quarters, adding to the general 
sense of excitement. In her delight and inter- 
est at the scene, Phyllis quite forgot her disap- 
pointment at being obliged to remain in the 
house. 

' Have Teddy and Launce seen it.^' she asked. 

'They were safe in bed,' Aunt Fanny was 
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thankful to say ; in answer to which assurance 
two little ruffled heads were poked round the 
nursery door, with the information that * Launce 
and me has been peeping under the blind, and 
the floods is lovely in the garden.' 

No one had thought of the garden. John 
came up at the moment to report that the cel- 
lars were three feet deep in water; and while 
Aunt Fanny was bemoaning the fate of the wine 
and the geraniums, Teddy and Launce slipped 
out of the nursery. Phyllis found greatcoats 
and galoshes in the hall, with which she covered 
their nightshirts and bare feet, and then they 
went together from window to window, seeing 
everything there was to be seen. 

Round at the back the flood presented a far 
grander, if less amusing, effect than in the street 
The garden and fields beyond were a mighty 
lake. Stars now coming out were reflected in 
the darkly sparkling surface, and the pale light 
of their beams caused the big trees near at hand 
to cast deep, weird circles of shadows. . The 
swirling torrent of the river was dimly discern- 
ible, but the waters had already spread as far 
as the eye could reach, and the wide-reflecting 
surface reproduced the spangled vault above 
so faithfully that Phyllis was hardly surprised 
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when little Teddy inquired in an awe-stricken 
whisper, — 

' The sky has n't tumbled down, I s'pose ? ' 
The children could understand with an effort 
that Aunt Fanny looked upon the flood as a 
misfortune. They could even feel a little sorry 
that all the blossoms of the geraniums should 
be washed away ; but beyond that their sym- 
pathy could not go. To them the whole event 
was a source of the purest delight ; and the 
excitement of watching the rise of the waters 
remained unabated, till messengers began to 
arrive from the Works, announcing that though 
everything was flooded no serious damage had 
been done. 

Then it became somehow known that the water- 
level was stationary. With anxious glances up at 
the sky, people began to withdraw from the streets. 
Upper windows began to close ; lights were ex- 
tinguished. The servants, seeing that the house 
would not fall, but would require to be swept as 
usual to-morrow morning, retired to bed. Teddy 
and Launce were tucked up in their nursery 
cribs. The ladies had all come down to the din- 
ing-room fire, and Phyllis, mindful of her father's 
injunctions, was stirring it to a magnificent 
blaze, when the sound of the latch-key was heard 
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in the door. The gentlemen came in very cold, 
rather wet, tired with wading, and heartily glad 
to see the boiling kettle and the goodly array of 
glasses, which the ladies had hospitably pre- 
pared ; but they had much to tell of the effect of 
the storm. Colonel Browne, who had been sorry 
to leave Phyllis at home, when he knew how 
much she would have enjoyed the sight, took the 
trouble to describe it to her in detail, and in the 
interest of waiting upon him and hearing all he 
had to say Phyllis did not notice for some time 
that Lai, who had gone up like the others to 
pull off his damp, boots, had not come down 
again. She turned to ask him a question, and 
saw that he was not there. 

It was near morning — too late, Aunt Fai>ny 
said, to dawdle one minute longer than need be 
round the fire ; so she mixed a hot drink for Lai, 
and told Phyllis to take it to him on her way to 
bed. The circle in the dining-room broke up. 
Phyllis heard bedroom-doors shutting behind her 
as she went upstairs. Before she reached the 
attic story one side of the house was still ; the 
other side vibrated yet to the rushing waters. 
As she opened the door of communication on 
the attic landing she found herself face to face 
with a window which stood open above the river. 
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The wide, dark night outside was flecked with 
stars ; above and beneath, as far as the eye could 
reach, they sparkled, bright, yet undazzling. The 
wind, no longer cold, drew watery scents from the 
brilliant waste ; the roar and splash of the river 
thrilled her like wild music. She paused for 
one moment to look, to breathe, to listen ; and 
then another sound struck her ear. Lai, in his 
room, was speaking aloud, speaking in great 
distress. The words were Polish. She could 
understand only two, * Who helpeth } Who help- 
eth r They were repeated several times as she 
hurriedly mounted the little stairs. They seemed 
to be spoken in an agony of supplication. When 
she entered the room he was kneeling in the 
middle of the bed ; his hands were clasped, his face 
upturned ; his eyes were burning ; tears streamed 
over his white cheeks. He was evidently pray- 
ing with all his heart and soul. ' O God of my 
fathers ! ' She knew a word or two of Polish, 
not enough to know all he said, but enough to 
understand that he was in some great and urgent 
need of help. 

'Lai! Lai! What is it.?' 

He saw her, and collected himself with an effort 
which seemed to leave him quite exhausted. 

' Nothing ! nothing ! ' he answered, faintly ; 
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and he lay down with his face turned from 
her, and drew the bedclothes about him as he 
spoke. 

' But it must be something ! You are in 
trouble. Tell me : I 'm sure I can help you.' 
She felt so strong it seemed to her she could 
have done anything. 

* No, no ; you would n't understand. You al- * 
ways are different : you would only scold ! ' 

' Lai, I would n't ! indeed I would n't ! I know 
I 'm bad tempered, but I would help you.' 

Lai turned towards her and put out both arms. 
* You never scold me half as much as I deserve. 
If I were all you wanted to make me I should be 
very different now.' 

She had a tumbler of hot negus in her hand. 
She could not hug him as she would have liked 
to do, but she managed to stoop and kiss him 
nevertheless ; and then he raised himself on his ' 
elbow, and took the negus from her with a little 
smile. 'You want this out of your way, don't' 
you.?' he said. When he had swallowed it he 
lay down again and closed his eyes, looking still 
so wan and white that he frightened her ; but it 
was evident that he would tell her nothing, and 
that her presence only worried him. 

* Go away ! ' he murmured ; ' please go away ! ' 
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' Lai/ she answered, and no negus now in her 
hand prevented her from laying her cheek close 
by his upon the pillow ; ' remember, if you want 
me to do anything for you I will do it/ 

The words were whispered suddenly, fervently, 
like a vow, and she was gone. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

TITORNING brought with it brilliant sun- 
shine to light the floods. Phyllis came 
down to breakfast to find the nursery children 
all in a joyous row at the dining-room window, 
looking out at the scene of animation the street 
presented. Their house, built on the raised 
ground of the bridge, was a little higher than 
the neighboring houses, and the flooding of the 
street ceased just in front of it. Carts were 
plying through the water, and it was before the 
windows that the loads of people got up and 
down. Most funny mixed loads they were, and 
the children commented with glee upon the con- 
tents of every cart, reflecting in their little clean- 
scrubbed faces the light of excitement and good 
humor which was observable on most of those 
outside. Men stood about at the corners of the 
street with apparently no object but to help peo- 
ple in and out of the carts. Foot-passengers 
who wanted a lift stood and gossiped while 
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they waited for a passing vehicle; some who 
did not even wish to pass were out upon the bit 
of high dry ground, apparently for company*s 
sake, to see. The windows were open, the chil- 
dren could hear all that was said ; their excite- 
ment was great ; the grown-up people shared it 
in some measure, and anecdotes from the street 
furnished the whole conversation of the break- 
fast-table. 

Lai was in his usual place, and his white, tired 
face was accounted for by the unusual exposure 
of yesterday. 

It was Sunday, but Colonel Browne wished to 
see by daylight what effect the water had had 
in the Works, and to make decisions with re- 
gard to the opening and shutting of sluice-gates ; 
therefore, to avoid further wetting, he resolved 
to take out the 'carriage, and he proposed that 
any one who liked to see more of the floods 
should drive with him. Aunt Fanny and Lady 
Redesdale preferred to reserve themselves for 
church. The gentlemen, had already had more ' 
than enough, they said, of water in the wrong 
place. There was, therefore, only Lady Alicia, 
and two seats remained for children, in the 
small high-wheeled vehicle. 

'Phyllis will come of course,' her father de- 
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cided ; * and then either Lai or the two little 
chaps together, if you like/ 

*I don't care much to go unless Lai comes 
too/ Phyllis ventured. 

' Lai be it, then ! ' said her father ; and so it 
was settled. 

But at the last moment, when the carriage 
was at the door, Phyllis found that the arrange- 
ments had been altered, Launce and Teddy were 
already squeezing themselves into an exact half 
of the back-seat, and Lai stood in the hall to see 
them start 

'You won't mind, Lily? I'm really tired, and 
I told them to go in my place. I 'm not going 
to do anything while you're away,' he added 
gently, in answer to the expression which spoke 
her thoughts. 'I shall lie down on my bed. 
But I can't bear all the noise; I want to be 
quiet.' 

* I will stay with you, Lai ! ' 

' Please not ; ' and his imploring gesture could 
not be resisted. 

Teddy and Launce were in the highest state 
of delight at this unexpected chance of seeing 
the floods; Lady Alicia expressed nearly as 
childish a pleasure as they, and as the carriage 
was out, Colonel Browne was very willing to let 
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them see all there was to be seen. In the lower 
part of the main street the doors of the houses 
were shut, and water stood a foot deep against 
them. Where one had been unwarily left open, 
the children saw along the passage a quiet stream 
of mud-brown water connecting the street with 
the lake, which the garden at the back appeared 
to be. In upper windows groups of faces showed 
themselves full of merriment. Under one or 
two Colonel Browne stopped the carriage to in- 
quire if they had all they needed in the house, 
in every case receiving cheery answers, which 
heightened the boys' impression of the flood as 
an unmixed piece of fun. Beyond the town the 
marsh on either side of the road had become a 
shining expanse of water. The hills were misty 
in the distance, with buildings catching the sun 
here and there, and breaking the opal tints with 
points of light. The trees looked strangest and 
most unreal of all the objects near at hand, grow- 
ing, as it seemed, from out of the golden reflec- 
tions which they cast. The carriage wheels 
turned heavily in water some eighteen inches 
deep, for the road was much beneath the level 
of the high-banked footpath. Stray sticks and 
autumn-tinted leaves floated with other refuse 
down the stream. Boys, high and dry upon 
17 
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the footpath, profited by the unusual preoccupa- 
tion of their parents to sail their boats, Sunday 
though it was, in the road. A little way out of 
the town the carriage met a drove of bullocks 
splashing and wandering perversely, while cattle- 
drivers shouted, and the dog-in-charge swam 
valiantly hither and thither, barking with usual 
discernment, endeavoring to leap at the animals, 
too, but collapsing in fountains of spray for want 
of solid ground to leap from. Where a road 
from the marsh ordinarily joined the main road, 
a stream from the marsh now joined the main 
stream, and had been roughly bridged with 
planks and packing-cases. Everywhere that 
they could get a footing, children, cut off from 
all prospect of Sunday-school, were running 
joyous, threatening to push each other into the 
water ; the courageous showing their pluck, the 
timid shrinking away, the absent-minded getting 
really wet, the witty making jokes on the mis- 
fortune. One wretched-looking girl in soaked 
boots and draggled petticoats was carrying a 
pail of water, spilling its contents over herself 
as she went, and gave no sign of looking upon 
the flood as anything but an increase of the 
ordinarily too heavy burdens of life. Hers was 
the only dispirited face to be seen. Amongst 
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inanimate objects her counterpart presented it- 
self in the downcast appearance of a big board 
announcing, with what seemed like bitter irony, 
' Freehold Land to Let/ The freehold land had 
all been turned into freehold water, the two posts 
supporting the board had been partially under- 
mined, and it now stood forlornly sloping at an 
angle which betrayed its readiness to fall with 
the lightest shock, and hide its foolish assurance 
in the water. 

The floods, had, however, abated a little since 
the night, and on the sunny footpath furniture 
had already been brought out to dry. Windows 
were open in the front and back of such houses 
as were not still under water, and the marsh 
could be seen behind, where the ducks at least 
were very happy, swimming and diving with a 
vigor which showed their appreciation of the 
unusual supply of their favorite element. On 
the marsh the high canal banks alone remained 
out of water, and they stretched away like two 
paths leading to another world, the glass insu- 
lators of the telegraph posts, which held the 
line up ell along their length, sparkling jewel- 
like in the sun. The wires were marked by 
strings of perching birds, seemingly engaged 
in twittering to each other the human assurance 
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that such a thing had not been seen for close 
upon fifteen years. Over all came the sound of 
the Abbey bells ringing their usual Sunday- 
morning hymns. 

At every turn of the wheels the children found 
something fresh to call for attention and excla- 
mation, and Phyllis had to look too, and talk, 
and exert herself ; but through it all she thought 
only of'Lal. The objects which struck and kept 
her attention most were the sad ones, — the dro- 
ver's dog which could not leap, the dispirited 
little girl, the board, of which the supports 
were undermined. Her heart was big with 
pity ; even these little failures touched it. 

In the Works the effect of the great volume 
of water was more beautiful and picturesque. In 
many places the streams could only be detected 
by the rapid swirl of the rich brown current, 
the rest had become lake ; but the flood lay 
very still, and, with the morning sun falling upon 
it, doubled the whole Works in lovely reflec- 
tions. The mass of water tended towards hues 
of brown, or buff, or clouded amber, breaking 
here and there into prismatic tinted foam, but 
upon its surface the sunlight was reflected back 
from neighboring objects with color for which 
the dazzled eye could find no origin. Crimson 
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and purple, brown, blue, and gray, vermilion, 
orange, and shimmering green, were drawn by 
nature's magic from tiled roofs, black sheds, 
and autumn^ woods ; and where every line and 
tint of these solid things had been accurately 
reproduced there was still a glory of inter- 
reflected color, which spread like a halo on 
the water and intensified its radiance. . Willow 
and alder copses cast here and there a veil of 
chequered shade, but even between their stems 
the water glittered in translucent spots. Into 
many woods it had crept so insidiously that 
the most delicate flowers still stood upright, 
the taller ones blossoming tranquilly on the 
surface of the shining flood. But level with 
the heads of the flowering burdqck, and hemp 
agrimony, and fragile wild parsley, that lived as 
usual in the new element, there floated numbers 
of dead field-mice, which showed that, however 
lovely or amusing the flood under one aspect 
might be, it had carried a message of destruction 
too. The children looked very pitifully at each 
tiny furred corpse they passed. 

* Poor things ! ' Teddy said ; * they always 
seemed so merry ; and it must be very dread- 
ful to be drowned in a hole.'- 

Phyllis could picture the cold water trickling 
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into their nests in the dark, and though they 
were only field-mice, the flood lost much of its 
beauty in her eyes. The sunlit clouds above the 
woods shone in the water beneath the woods. 
The mills, set loose from the machinery which 
they usually worked, were turning everywhere 
with a loose, rushing, clapping sound, as of a 
factory gone mad. The only men in the place 
were the water-warders. Phyllis got out of the 
carriage, and walked hither and thither, at her 
father's side, upon raised and now floating plat- 
forms, seeing everything, hearing the orders that 
he gave ; but the transformation of the Works 
was so complete that, in her present troubled 
state of mind, it produced upon her a most cu- 
rious effect, as of all life changing round her. 
She felt like one dazed by the time the carriage 
again reached the hall-door. 

It was ten minutes to eleven. Aunt Fanny 
met them at the door with prayer-books and 
gloves for the little boys, and begged Colonel 
Browne to drive that carriage-load as it was to 
church, after which he could return for a fresh 
party. 

Phyllis did not, therefore, see Lai ; and when 
a few minutes later the second party entered 
the church he was still absent. 
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She could not resist the desire to whisper an 
inquiry to her aunt, and the rebuke which rose 
to Aunt Fanny's lips was stayed by the pained 
anxiety of the face turned towards her. 

*He was asleep on his bed/ she whispered 
kindly back. ' And after his fatiguing night I 
thought it best for him to rest.' 

'Thank you ! ' Phyllis murmured, with a fervor 
which astonished her Aunt Fanny. She was 
so sorry for Lai that she felt ready almost to 
worship any one who showed him a kindness. 

The upper part of the street was dry ; they 
were able to walk home, and they found Lai in the 
drawing-room playing with the twins, who on 
Sundays dined downstairs. Merry peals of baby 
laughter greeted them as they opened the door, 
and Lai jumped up from the floor to thank his 
aunt, with one of his bright, graceful movements, 
for having allowed him to sleep on undisturbed. 

' I only awoke half-an-hour ago,' he said, * and 
I feel ever so much rested now.' 

Phyllis wondered at and admired a nature so 
different to her own. Had anything been weigh- 
ing on her mind, she thought, she would have 
been gloomy and silent, inflicting her burden on 
everybody around. Indeed, as it was, her grave 
and sad demeanor caused her aunt to admonish 
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her more than once during luncheon to try and 
wake up, and be a little more lively. 

Lai did not misunderstand. He glanced at 
her with affectionate comprehension when his 
aunt's rebuke brought the ready blood tingling 
to her cheeks ; but he did not come near her. 
When, after luncheon, she was sent as usual 
on Sundays to take care of the children in the 
nursery while the nurses went downstairs to 
dine, he sauntered out into the garden with the 
grown-up people to look at the river, and she 
saw him presently start with her father and the 
other gentlemen to take a walk over the hills, 
which were dry. 

Though Lai attended the Protestant church, 
he was nominally a Roman Catholic, and did not 
take part in any of Phyllis*s religious lessons. 
There was always, therefore, a certain separation 
between them on Sunday afternoons, and Phyllis 
did not see him again till five o'clock. 

Aunt Fanny had gone to lie down. Lady 
Alicia was reading in her own room to Lady 
Redesdale. The afternoon sun streaming in at 
the schoolroom windows lit upon Phyllis's ruffled 
hair, and caused it to shine like a golden aureole 
about her as she lay back in a big red armchair, 
waiting alone till Lai should come in to tea. 
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The sound of the rushing river was in her ears, 
the book she had been reading lay upon her 
knee, the canaries screamed their shrill notes 
in the cage above her head, tea was laid upon 
a little round table close at hand ; but none of 
these things received any attention from her, 
she had given herself steadily and deliberately 
up to thought. Suddenly the baize door at the 
bottom of the staircase banged, and Lai came 
up. Any gaiety he might have had in society 
was gone. He was haggard and bright-eyed. 
He did not see Phyllis, and seemed rather to 
stumble forward blindly than to walk: but he 
saw the clock, * An hour more/ he said aloud, 
and then his eye fell upon the tea-table. 

* Food ! Yes, food ! He must have food ! ' 
He spoke like one delirious. His voice was 
not loud, but thin and unnatural. He took up 
a knife to cut the loaf ; his hands trembled vio- 
lently, and then, for the first time, he perceived 
that Phyllis was in the ropm. 

' Lily ! ' 

That was all he said. His voice made it an 
appeal, and she sprang from her chair and cut 
the piece of bread for him. 

' What are you going to do with it, Lai } ' 
She was looking straight into his eyes, deter- 
mined now to know. 
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' Grit ! ' he answered. ' He has escaped' 

' Lai ? ' 

' Yes, that is my secret. I don't care if you 
know it. You said you would do anything for 
me. Then help me. Come with me. I am 
half mad with being alone ! ' 

' Where is he ? ' 

'In the subterranean passage. I told them 
long ago it would be a good place, but I never 
thought of a flood.' 

'The flood.?' 

' Yes. The men are backwards and forwards 
now, watching the sluice-gates. He is kept 
there like a rat in a trap. And if — : — ? And 

if } ' Lai's throat was dry ; he could not 

frame his words. 

•If what?' 

' If they pull up the sluice-gate * 

*Yes.?' 

' And let the water through ' 

' He '11 be drowned in a hole like the mice ! * 

Lai began to walk wildly up and down the 
room. ' We must get him out, but we can't ! 
we can't ! He won't come. I can't do anything ! 
Oh, if to-night were only over ! ' he repeated in- 
coherently, again and again. 

Phyllis was forcing her memory back to the 
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orders she had heard her father give in the 
morning. 

' There 's no time to lose/ she said, suddenly 
and decisively ; * let us go at once.' 

' Go where ? ' Speech on the matter had not 
cleared Lai's mind. It seemed rather to have 
made him lose all self-control. 

' To the passage, of course ! Cut some more 
bread, and take those slices of ham. Wrap them 
in paper while I fetch my hat.' 

She came down to find that Lai had obeyed 
her. It was a relief to him to do what he was 
told. 

On the way to the passage he explained a lit- 
tle, though she had asked for no explanation. 
He had not intended to disobey his uncle, he 
had not intended to enter into schemes, but he 
had felt so sure beforehand what Grit's sentence . 
would be if he were tried at Chelmsford that he 
had been very miserable. Then he had heard 
Alfy and Tinker Tom say something once about 
an escape from prison, and since that time he 
had set his heart on persuading them to get 
Grit to escape before; the assizes took place. 
They had laughed at him and said the risk was 
too great, that it would be the worse for Grit if he 
were retaken, that he had nowhere to go now 
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his wife had turned respectable ; but everything 
they said had only made him want it more. 
He had read all the books he could find about 
escapes from prison, and the people in the books 
always succeeded. ' And I did n't want any- 
thing wicked/ he reiterated once or twice, * only 
just that Grit should n't be punished and mocked 
at through my tale-bearing ; but now I Ve done 
worse and worse ! ' 

It was not a moment for Phyllis to ask how 
he came to meet Alfy and Tinker Tom after the 
trial. " She was not thinking of blame, but rather 
of help just now. 

His confused narrative rambled on. It was 
evident that till the last fortnight, when she had 
begun to watch him closely, he had taken every 
opportunity of meeting with Alfy and Tinker 
Tom. It was also evident enough that they had 
thought the child a nuisance, and asked nothing 
better than to get rid of him. His confession 
that they were not always kind, and his stories of 
appointments made and kept under difficulty by 
him, only to find again and again that no one was 
there when he reached t^e spot, had something 
pitiful in them. On the day he fetched the bul- 
rushes he had, however, succeeded in seeing his 
doubtful friends, and on that day they let fall 
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something which caused him to believe that an 
escape for Grit was really meditated. He had 
dwelt on the advantages of the subterranean pas- 
sage as a place of hiding. * And the next thing/ 
he said, * the next thing I knew about it at all was 
last night, in the middle of the floods.' 
'You found out something then }' ■ 

* Yes. I had gone up with the men to see if 
the sluice-gate was down ; I happened to run on 
a little in front of them, and the light of my lan- 
tern shone on Grit's face looking out above the 
top of the gate. He did n't know I saw him ; he 
heard the noise, and drew back his head instantly. 

' His face was like a face in a dream, but I re- 
membered everything then, and I knew they had 
done it' 

* Was that all ? ' Phyllis stopped in her rapid 
walk. ' Perhaps you were dreaming. You know, 
Lai, you ' 

She was interrupted by a shuddering * No ! no ! 
When the men came up they saw that a board 
had been pulled from the top of the sluice-gate. 
They said .... I don't know .... But the 
farmer came out from the farm close by. The 
gate had been broken since he went to bed ; and 
they got a hammer and nails, and they nailed up 
the board across the gate. It was like — like 
driving nails into a coffin ! ' 
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' But there was room for him to breathe ? ' 

* Yes ! oh yes ! ' Lai calmed himself a little 
as he saw Phyllis's horror-stricken countenance. 
* There was room for me to set my lantern up- 
right between the top of the sluice-gate and the 
arch. I left it there on purpose ; and I know 
he is in there still, for. this morning I went back, 
and the lantern 's gone and the board is not 
touched.* 

* Perhaps he means to break out to-night when 
it is dark ! ' 

* I thought of that — I haVe thought of every- 
thing. When I saw that the board was there -I 
called to him, but he would n't answer. I told • 
him that Fd bring him some food when the 
people went to evening church. I thought all 
was going well ; and then Uncle Edward spoke 
of the sluice-gate. O Lily ! Lily ! what should I 
do without you } * , 

. They had passed into the Abbey Fields, where 
shadows of poplars trembled in the afternoon i 
sun upon a shining waste of waters, and they 
had reached the mouth of the passage. The. 
green and weather-stained boards were all in 
place, leaving a black vgap of about half a foot 
between the upper edge of the gate and the roof 
of the arch. The sun, touching the elder-trees 
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which half concealed the entrance, lit also upon 
the bright brown torrent of flobd-water, which 
rushed in turbulent wavelets past the gate. No 
one was in sight above-ground. It was hard to 
believe that a living huftian creature was caged 
in that black hole underground. 

* Call to him, Lai,' Phyllis said. * See if he 
will answer now.' 

It was an operation of some little difficulty, 
but Lai had done it before. He let himself 
down by the elder-tree, and held to the top of 
the gate while he put his face close to the open- 
ing. His voice echoed along the subterranean 
way. Faint and husky in the beginning, it be- 
came louder and louder with repeated calls ; it 
was at last a desperate and imploring shout, and 
still no answer was returned. 

* He has gone so far in he can't hear us ! ' 
The face Lai lifted up to Phyllis conveyed 

little or nothing but despair. 

* Can you pull off the top board 1 It is scarcely 
nailed.' Phyllis was kneeling on the ground by 
the elder-tree, examining the place with an en- 
ergy which left no room for fear. Lai endeav- 
ored rather feebly to do what she suggested. 
He was not successful. 

* I — I feel too giddy,' he said. 
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She did not offer to help him up, but with a 
vigorous * You itiust not feel giddy ! ' she swung 
herself down to his side. In another minute the 
loosely-nailed upper board splashed into the open 
drain behind them, and they could see the nar- 
row length of the mysterious passage. The 
sides and roof were built of stone, damp still 
with evaporation from the water which usually 
flowed through it ; the floor was like the rough 
bed of a stream run very nearly dry. Near the 
entrance all was of rich brown mud-color ; a few 
yards further and nothing could be seen but sub- 
terranean darkness. A horrible and penetrating 
smell of mud assailed the children's nostrils. 
To Lai, with his vivid imagination, the place was 
full of indescribable horror. 

In the safety of his warm bed at home, in the 
upper sunshine of summer fields, he had been 
accustomed to dwell in thought upon this pas- 
sage, and to fancy the delight of exploring its 
secret ways. Now that he stood actually looking 
in, that delight had turned to loathing. It was 
a dark mouth which gaped for him ; the fetid 
breath of it turned him dizzy ; some force, he 
hardly knew what, was pushing him onward 
to be swallowed in the slime of its horrible 
maw. It had become an active, living, unpity- 
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ing monster, before which he quailed with a fear 
that almost bereft him of the sense of what he 
did. Only the instinct of a gentleman kept him 
at Phyllis's side. 

* I 'm going in to find him, Lai. You stay 
here and keep watch.' 

He saw her climb the sluice-gate and advance 
along the stony way. The roof was too low for 
her to walk upright, the sides were so close that 
more than once her white dress touched the 
muddy walls. He let her go as far as the edge 
of daylight, never moving from his position on 
the gate, but gazing after her as though he had 
been paralyzed. Not till she was turning from 
his sight into utter darkness did he recover pos- 
session of his will. Then the conviction that he 
was a coward suddenly stung him like a scourge 
of cords,, and with a cry of 'Lily! Lily! you 
shall not go alone ! ' he, too, swung himself over 
the gate and hurried after her. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OO little did Phyllis share Lai's imaginative 
^^ terror, that as she entered the passage she 
had thoughts to spare for her clean Sunday 
dress. Her fear of Aunt Fanny's anger was 
infinitely greater than her fear of subterranean 
dangers, but to meet that, as to meet other trou- 
bles, she had a good reserve of stolid courage. 
* For Lai's sake ' was what she muttered to her- 
self; and no doubt held her back. She had 
promised to help him ; she would help him first, 
and bear afterwards as she could what came of it. 
Then the spirit of adventure flamed in her, and 
she was conscious of a sensation which was very 
near delight. Except for the acrid, oppressive 
smell of mud, and the fatigue of the stooping 
position, the way through the passage was at 
first comparatively easy. With a hand on either 
wall she could feel that there was nothing to 
do but to follow the narrow neck. It was im- 
possible that Grit should be hidden there with- 
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out coming into contact with her. The darkness 
was rather trying. She had to be very careful 
to feel before each step whether she was putting 
her foot upon solid ground, and she therefore 
got on but slowly. Time and distance were 
hard to calculate underground. Strange sensa- 
tions began to multiply and to bewilder her a 
little ; but she felt the necessity for keeping 
all her wits about her, and set herself to carry 
through this matter steadily. She found that 
at regular intervals there were spaces in the 
passage where she could stand upright and 
stretch her arms to their widest on either side 
of her. She began to count these in order to 
form some idea of the distance that she went. 
She never passed one without carefully feeling 
all round the walls to make sure no opening 
escaped her, and in each she raised her voice 
to its very loudest pitch, shouting Grit's name, 
coupled with the information that she brought 
him food and that there was danger in the 
passage. No result — he never answered. She 
grew accustomed to the blinding darkness and 
to the earthy odors, but the necessity, under 
which she was, to stoop all the time as she 
moved forward combined with them to force 
upon her the realization of her position under 
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the ground. The world seemed to be upon her 
back. She could not help thinking, though she 
thought quite coolly, what it would be if it fell 
a little farther and crushed her flat. She pic- 
tured herself sprawling forward on the floor of 
the passage, dead long before Lai could give 
warning or call for help. She found a little 
difficulty sometimes in getting her breath, and 
was glad to think of Lai quite safe outside. 

At last under her right hand the wall failed. 
She nearly fell, as, with the intention of pushing 
against stone, she pushed her arm's length into 
space. The narrow way continued in front of 
her. Here was a branch passage. She debated 
for a moment whether to follow it, and resolved 
that she would. This turning was to the right. 
She formed a plan, determining to take the next 
one on the left, then the next one after that 
upon the right, and so on in zigzag, shouting 
vigorously at each. She shouted, but again 
with no result, and plunged into the branch 
passage. It was rather wetter under foot ; there 
seemed to be a good deal of liquid mud mixed 
with the stones on which she trod and on which 
her skirts trailed as she stooped. But she had. 
forgotten her Sunday clothes now. She was 
getting very tired, and hoped she might soon 
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find Grit. This branch passage was not so well 
built as the other. Her hands told her that 
stones were sometimes wanting in the wall. 
Things hanging from the roof struck her face 
and startled her once or twice, till, upon care- 
fully feeling them, she assured herself that they 
were roots of trees. It added to the curious 
sensation of a great weight pressing her down 
to know that trees actually grew above her. 
Cold and slimy creatures dropped upon her neck. 
Her voice shouting as she went disturbed the 
rats, and they whisked past her with noise 
enough sometimes to make her think she had 
found Grit. Still nothing came of it. There 
were no standing-places in this passage. She 
was obliged to sit upon her heels when she 
desired to rest her aching neck ; and then, with 
head thrown back, she tried to think, Where 
could Grit be ? Was there indeed another way 
out of the passage, by which he had escaped ? 
If so, how could she make sure of the fact.? 
To go back by the way she had come was vain. 
In order to go forward it seemed that she must 
penetrate into the heart of a soft, wet region, 
where no barriers were distinct, where the earth 
and its earthy, underground growths were ready 
to close upon her. She c6uld hear occasionally 
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a soft, cracking sound, and a gentle rattle as of 
a falling pebble. The soaked ground seemed 
too wet to keep its place. There was air enough 
to breathe, but the heat was great. Phyllis felt 
half smothered, and in spite of herself began to 
grow a little nervous. Perhaps she had been 
wrong, she thought, to quit the main path of 
the passage. Its strong stone walls were a 
comfortable shelter compared to the crumbling 
sides of the place in which she now found her- 
self. What seemed so disagreeable to her, she 
argued, would have presented itself in the same 
light to Grit. He would have stuck to the better 
path. Still, * for Lai's sake,' every spot must be 
searched ; and she went forward, determined to 
go till the Way was barred. 

She had taken but a few steps after this reso- 
lution was definitely made — steps of considera- 
ble difficulty, for big stones lay now in the way 
— when she heard a sound which filled her with 
hope. It was not the scamper of rats, nor the 
echo of the falling rubbish which they displaced ; 
it was not any of the irregular, undirected noises 
which Phyllis, in the strain of her anxiety, had 
begun to fancy that she heard ; it was a defi- 
nite sound as of some one walking like herself 
through a passage which ran close by hers. 
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Oh, for light, for light, to see the way ! She 
called Grit's name. No answer. She pressed 
on either side against the walls. Wet, dirty, 
irresponsive stone! At last, on the left, the 
wall suddenly ceased. She was able to stand 
upright. Her outstretched hand clutched some- 
thing warm, and in answer to her steady call of 
* Vince ! Vince ! are you anywhere near } ' Lai's 
voice said, sadly, — 

* You have not found him, Lily ? ' 

For the moment Phyllis had almost broken 
down. The hope and the worse than disap- 
pointment were too much. Lai saw nothing 
in the darkness. There was a pause before 
she answered, and then her voice was firm as 
ever. 

* You must go back to the sluice-gate at once, 
Lai.' 

* I can't find the way without you, and I can't 
let you go on alone.' 

'You forget that they might come at any 
moment to pull it up.' 

Lai had forgotten absolutely the chief danger 
which brought them there. Phyllis had left 
him the responsibility of watching. He, over- 
whelmed with the inward conviction of fear, had 
seen nothing but a concession to his cowardice 
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in her injunction to him to stay at the gate. 
The possible consequences of his blind and im- 
pulsive action now struck out every sense but 
the desire to retrieve his madness. Without one 
word he turned back in the path by which he 
had come. 

But it was too late. Through the passage 
came a loud, rushing sound. The darkness be- 
came all noise. There was no possibility of 
mistake. The waters were pouring in. 

Lai's shriek might almost have been heard 
above the sound. 

* Lily ! Lily ! I have killed you ! * 

But Phyllis's arms were round him ; her cheek 
was close to his. 

* Hush, Lai ! it does n't matter.* 

They were the only words that came to her 
in that supreme moment. They were as gently 
said as if she had been soothing him to sleep. 
She drew him back to the farthest point at 
which they could stand upright. They both 
stood facing the water, not knowing in the 
hideous darkness how soon it would be upon 
them. The noise of it was tremendous. It 
came nearer and nearer, but its advance was 
torturingly slow. The quickened senses of the 
children could detect, under its thunder, the 
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sound of little wavelets lapping the sides of 
the channel. 

'Our prayers!' Lai whispered through his 
chattering teeth. 

Phyllis began the Lord's Prayer aloud, but 
could get no further than * Thy kingdom come.* 

Without another word they stood clasping each 
other tightly, and seconds passed like hours be- 
fore a sudden icy chill around their feet told 
them that the water had reached their refuge. 
It was above their ankles ; it was mounting, not 
rapidly, but coldly, insidiously, up, up, by almost 
imperceptible degrees. Each child, by an in- 
stinct strange in that darkness, had hidden his 
face upon the other's shoulder. Like one they 
stood together, awe mastering terror; when 
something happened, they were never clearly 
able to say what. A voice rang out through 
the passage in desperate cries ; some one rushed 
madly up against them. At the same time the 
noise, which had partially ceased, grew suddenly 
louder than before : there was a crashing, tearing 
sound all round about them ; they were forced 
down upon their knees, half stunned ; stones 
seemed to be hailing upon their heads. Phyllis 
lost consciousness completely. When she re- 
covered, it was to find herself under a crushing 
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weight which rendered breathing almost impos- 
sible, which drove her knees with excruciating 
pain into the rough stone bed of the passage, 
and, at the same time, held her head down so 
that her chin touched the water. A voice — 
not Lal*s — was saying, — 

' The passage has fallen in between us and it ! 
The water 's stopped.' 

Gradually, as sense returned, she remembered 
where she was, and what had taken her there. 
The voice told her that Grit was found. It led 
her also to perceive that the water was not ris- 
ing ; but all was darkness still, 
. * Lai, are you alive ? ' 

* I am all right, Lily: I am standing up. 
Where are you.^' 

The pain of her position drew a groan from 
Phyllis. 

Lai .threw himself on his knees and groped 
for her. 

'Oh, Lily! don't be hurt! You shan't be 
hurt ! You can't be hurt when I am not ! ' His 
groping hands strayed over her face. 'Where 's 
the rest of you ? ' 

'Under the passage, I think. It hurts aw- 
fully, but I believe I should be all right if you 
could get the weight o£f.* 
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Lai tried to move what lay upon her. The 
result was a further clattering of stones about 
their heads, and Grit shouted, — 

'Stop that! You'll have it all down about 
our ears ! ' 

* But she '11 die ! ' Lai answered unheeding. 
Grit pinioned the child in his powerful arms. 

* It 's what we '11 all do before long,' he an- 
swered ; * but I won't go one minute before my 
time if every girl in Christendom dies for it. 
While there's life there's hope!' 

* You cowardly brute ! Do you know it was 
for your sake she came here } ' 

* Then for my sake she *11 stay where she is.' 
Lai's maddest struggles were in vain : his 

captor held him fast. The sound of the child's 
half-choked cries was horrible. But Phyllis had 
found that she could move forward a little. 
Very gradually — flattening herself still more 
against the ground, tearing her knees cruelly 
upon the stones — she was able to wriggle out 
from beneath the mass that weighed upon her. 

' Never mind, Lai, I 'm getting out ! ' she said 
to him; and at last — sore, bruised, and giddy, 
but without one broken bone — she was able to 
stand up at his side. 

* There, now, don't you see that I was right ? ' 
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Grit said to Lai, as he set him free. * I 'm sure 
I Ve no objection to the young lady getting 
safe out if she can. Quite the contrary I And 
where 'd have been the sense of killing all three 
of us?' 

* Lily, can you ever forgive me ? ' Lai, trem- 
bling from the struggle, caught and held her 
hand. * I did n't know what a brute he was. 
But I see it all now. It 's my wickedness which 
has brought you to this. You told me I was tri- 
fling with my word ; you told me I was wicked. 
You have been always good like an angel, and 
you have to die here for my fault ! You for 
me ! you for me ! Oh ! I shall go mad ! ' 

Lai pressed his burning lips on the hand he 
held. His excitement communicated itself to 
Grit. 

'Save us! save us!* he cried out in abject 
terror. ' We ain't fit to die ! You 're good, 
young miss; you can save us. Lead the way, 
somewhere ! get us out of this ! ' 

Phyllis was trying to collect her somewhat 
shattered wits. 

'Look here, Lai!' she said: 'it's no use to 
talk of going mad. We have to think what's 
best to do. No one in the world has the slight- 
est idea that we are in here. We might stay 
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here forever, and they wouldn't look for us. 
We have to get out ourselves somehow/ 

' We can't ! we can't ! we never shall ! ' Lai 
answered ; while expressions of incoherent terror 
interrupted her from Grit. 

The children made out from what he said that 
he had been near the entrance, and had beard 
them call when they first came ; but never 
supposing that Phyllis would follow far he had 
retreated before her, in the hope that they would 
believe him gone, and so give a false scent in 
case of questions. It was not for their sakes, 
but for his own, that he now cursed the folly 
of not trusting them. 

'Then you don't know of any other entrance V 

Grit knew nothing ; he was paralyzed with 
fear. He could only pant for breath, and de- 
clare that he was suffocated. Every ignoble 
utterance of the wretched man rendered Lai's 
remorse more poignant. 

'Coward!' he murmured, remembering now 
his uncle's words about those who charged their 
faults on others. ' Coward ! coward ! ' And he 
had sacrificed Phyllis for this man ! He thought 
— for his thoughts ranged widely — of the father 
he had never known, the father who had died 
for a great hope; and he thought that if his 
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father could see him now he would cast off such 
a son. He looked back at his faults. He saw 
how he had trifled, step by step, with right. He 
contrasted himself with Phyllis ; and the shame 
that she should suffer for him was so overpower- 
ing that it left room for no new energy. He 
was as helpless, as useless to her, as Grit. 

It was quite evident that she must take the 
lead. 

'Haven't you a match-box.?* she asked of 
Grit. 

He had one ; he had forgotten it in his fright, 
but he gave it to her now. The matches were 
fortunately dry. She struck one, but their eyes 
were dazzled by even that feeble glimmer, and 
it had almost burned out by the time they could 
see anything. A torch, made, however, by the 
piece of paper which was wrapped round the 
food still in Lai's pocket, enabled them to ex- 
amine the place in which they were. It was a 
small stone vault, of which the roof and sides, 
bedewed with tiny water-drops, glistened like 
diamonds in the flame. One end had fallen in, 
blocking the two passages by which Phyllis sup- 
posed that she and Lai had come; but three 
other passages led unobstructed from the farther 
end. Water stood two or three inches deep 
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upon the ground, and was still trickling, though 
very slowly, through the rubbish which had 
blocked its onward course. It carried red re- 
flections of the light in fitful flickering to the 
mouths of the continuing passages. The torch 
burnt out. Grit groaned aloud. But Phyllis had 
seen enough. One passage — the one directly 
in front of her — was solidly arched with blocks 
of granite like that by which she had entered 
from the sluice. The others were in a crum- 
bling state. 

* Now we have always heard that this passage 
leads out somewhere, and what we have to do 
is to find the place,' she said ; ' so we 'd better 
waste no time. I'll go first; then you, Lai; 
then Grit.* 

Lai was cowering in a corner of the vault, his 
hot head pressed against the stone. 

* Whatever you like, Lily,* he answered. 'But 
it *s no use ; it *s only going further underground 
to die ! * And again he passionately implored 
her to forgive him. 

She groped for his hand, and drew him after 
her. * Come now ! ' And still there was a scene 
to be gone through with Grit. Utterly terrified 
as he was, it was almost impossible to make him 
move. ' No, no, no ! It was bad enough to die 
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here like a dog in a hole, but here at least he 
had room to turn. He^would go into no pas- 
sage to be smothered. Some one would find 
them ; some one would dig them out.' 

' Very well/ Phyllis said at last ; ' then stay 
behind! If you won*t be helped, you won't. 
Lai, give me the food, and let me divide it 
before we go.' 

But at that, fresh paroxysms ! They must not 
go ; they should not go and leave him to die 
there alone ! 

* I don't want to leave you to die,' Phyllis an- 
swered, steadily. ' And I don't know whether we 
may not have all to die* But we are going along 
the passage, and you may come or stay, just as 
you choose.' She had taken the food from Lai 
and was dividing it. 

' Eat, Lai' 

' I can't.' 

' You must ! ' 

The air in the vault was by this time charged 
with noxious odors. To eat in that atmosphere 
was like eating the bad smell ; but she was try- 
ing to think of everything, and thought they 
would need all their strength. Lai obeyed her. 
She ate some herself, and gave the largest share 
to Grit. He devoured it ravenously, and then, 
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abandoning all resistance to her will, he began 
instead of reviling to fawn upon her. *Lead 
where you like ; you know best. You 11 save us, 
I know you will/ 

*Lal, keep next to me/ Without answering 
Grit, Phyllis entered the passage near which she 
had taken care to stand, and the perilous journey 
onward began. Her experience of the branch 
passage with its broken walls had warned her to 
choose the channel of which the light had shown 
her the entrance strongly built. The passage 
seemed, as far as she could judge, to be exactly 
like that by which she had entered the subter- 
ranean place. Resting-places, in which even Grit 
could stand upright, occurred at intervals. The 
walls were solid, though wet, and even slimy 
to the touch. The smell of mud filling what 
air there was invaded and penetrated everything, 
till Phyllis felt as though her very body were 
made of mud. The only great difference con- 
sisted in the fact that water now ran over a bed 
similar to that which shre had found dry. The 
exertion of walking through water upon the 
rough loose stones was so great, in the position 
they were obliged to keep, that they had no 
energy. to spare for speech. In absolute silence 
they continued to go farther and farther under- 

19 
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ground. Was it only, as Lai said, to die? That 
was the question which Phyllis asked herself. 
She did not forget how the light of the torch had 
showed her water still trickling, in behind them. 
If she had chosen the wrong passage — if this 
way did not lead them out, it would be, perhaps, 
too late to try another. Towards what was she 
taking her companions } From time to time she 
measured the depth of water with her hand. 
Either they were going down hill or it was un- 
doubtedly gaining upon them. Every moment 
she expected that the others would make the 
same discovery. It was not for her own sake 
that her knees trembled as she went forward, and 
that her heart thumped so painfully against her 
side. In that one moment, when she and Lai 
had stood together to face the inrushing water, 
she had lost all sense of personal fear. The 
dread that was upon her now, the dread that she 
was misleading when she had taken upon herself 
to lead, required a higher courage yet to face. 
When she tried to pray, the words which came 
again and again were those she had said aloud 
for Lai, * Thy kingdom come ; * * Thy kingdom 
come.* She did not speak them now aloud. 
She did not ask herself in that moment of excite- 
ment what they meant ; but the silent supplica- 
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tion never varied. Her soul found there the 
words it needed ; her innermost being was lifted 
up beyond its ordinary power. Every energy 
was stimulated, and by degrees the high courage 
came. If they were to die, they would die. If 
she was doing wrong, she was doing her best : 
God knew it was her best. It was the only pos- 
sible right for her. So in that bitter and depress- 
ing darkness an inward light filled the steady 
little heart, and she went forward at last with a 
calmness which in her modesty she would never 
before have believed possible to herself. 

* Phyllis, the water grows deeper and deeper ! 
I 'm crawling now because I am so tired, and 
it is nearly up to my elbows ! ' 

' Yes, Lai, I know ; but we must go on.' 
Oaths and remonstrances broke from Grit, 
mingled with expressions of grovelling fear. He 
reproached the children. He vowed that if he 
could reach them in the darkness he would 
murder them. The sounds he produced were 
horrible, echoing and re-echoing along the nar- 
row vault ; but he made no attempt to put his 
threats into execution. He seemed to be beside 
himself. At intervals, when he did not speak, 
he gnashed his teeth and roared with impotent 
rage. 
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The situation was one to shake the strongest 
nerves. Buried alive far underground, with water 
pouring slowly but surely in from behind, accu- 
mulating, it seemed, in front — what chance was 
there of life ? To go back was, as Phyllis said, 
quite vain ; the barrier of earth and stones 
through which the water trickled now would 
give way, and sooner or later the flood in all its 
volume would rush through the passage. The 
only hope lay in escape before that happened. 

* Why don't you roar ? why don't you curse ? ' 
he cried, impatient at the silence in which these 
two mere children met their fate. 

From time to time Lai prayed aloud, but 
he prayed in Polish. He seemed to be los- 
ing consciousness of the presence of his com- 
panions. 

In one of the resting-places where they stood 
up Phyllis lit a match. The water was still not 
very deep, hardly more than six inches. It was 
thick, whity-brown in color. It flowed with a 
decided current in the direction in which th'ey 
were going. One match only lit a surface of a 
few square feet : the passage in front of them 
remained quite dark. Grit snatched the box 
from Phyllis, and impatiently struck in one 
bunch all the matches that remained. They 
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flared for a moment, brilliantly showing the pas- 
sage-way for some yards in front. 

' Light up ! light up ! ' he cried. ' We '11 have 
some light before we die ! ' 

Phyllis looked eagerly forward. What she 
saw was the passage ending apparently in an- 
other passage, so low, that unless the ground 
dropped much beneath the water it would be 
impossible even to crawl through. The arched 
roof of the second passage would barely have 
reached her knees had she stood up ; there was 
not a foot and a half of space between the sur- 
face of the water and the highest part of the 
arch. The current of the water continued be- 
neath the arch, but hardly seemed to be there so 
strong. The water looked deep. There was a 
slight gurgling sound, which seemed to argue 
some inequality of the ground. Grit was too 
much excited, Lai too much absorbed, to see 
what lay before them. When the light had 
burnt out, Phyllis again led them on. She 
reached the arch and groped round it in vain for 
something to which she might hold. She tried 
the water in front of her with her hand. Her 
position was awkward, she could not manage 
well ; her arm went in above the elbows, and she 
did not touch the bottom. It occurred to her that 
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this might be a well, or tank, or cellar, flooded 
like their cellar at home. The water might be 
any depth ; it seemed, nevertheless, that they 
must go through it. 

'Lai!' 

' Yes.' 

* If you hear a very heavy splash, don't come 
on ; you will be obliged then to turn back and do 
the best you can.' 

' Lily, what is it ? Where have you got to ? 
Let me go first ! ' Lai clutched her dress in 
terror. 

* We can't pass each other. It is a new place, 
where the arch is very low and the water seems 
deeper. If it is all right, you must mind your 
heads.' 

* If it is all right ! ' While Lai was crying to 
her that she must not, that she should not go 
any further — that it was far, far better to stay 
quiet and to die all together, she was taking the 
big step. Under the new arch she stooped till 
her hair trailed in the muddy water, till her very 
lips touched the flood and the bitter taste of it was 
in her mouth. As she did so she saw again the 
flood lying heavy on the upper fields. She re- 
membered the dazzling light of the evening sun 
and the shadows of the poplars trembling upon 
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it. She saw it, too, in the town, where the chil- 
dren were sailing their little boats. She saw 
oxen splashing through it. She saw merry 
faces in the windows. She saw the rich-hued 
water in the Works, with field-mice floating dead 
among the flowers. All the previous life and 
movement of the day passed before her in 
one brilliant picture. Then it was gone, there 
was a moment of utter darkness, and she felt 
that she was stooping beneath the flood, beneath 
everything that she had ever known, down, right 
down, to the mystery of the waters under the 
earth. 

' It is all right, Lai ; the bottom is made of 
mud. Bend very low.* 

They followed her with difficulty. Grit break- 
ing out into fresh objurgations when he found 
that they must now walk with water up to their 
waists. They had been in no place yet so bad 
as this. The bed over which they walked was 
of soft mud. Their feet sunk in it, and each 
step stirred up sickening odors. The weight of 
the water in their clothes, the resistance it of- 
fered to their weary limbs, the cold of it chilling 
their bones, made the way hard, and it was only 
faith, not knowledge, which took them on. Phyl- 
lis believed they should find an opening. 
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* The water is flowing somewhere. Where it 
gets out we shall get out/ she said to Lai. 

' In the river ! ' LaFs voice was scarcely 
raised above a whisper. The word did not reach 
Grit. Phyllis had not thought of the river. She 
remembered now to have heard that by some 
reports this passage led down to the river. 

* I fancy that I can hear it roar. Listen ! * 
came again presently from Lai. 

Phyllis, too, had been listening for a moment 
past. A strange muffled sound was invading 
the stillness. So gradually did it grow upon 
their ears that it was loud, and they were still 
asking themselves if it were real sound or fancy. 
But it was not meeting them ; it came from be- 
hind. It was following after them. The water 
was growing deeper, deeper. It was above their 
waists, up to their arm-pits. The noise roared 
loud in their ears. Lai heard in front of him 
Phyllis moving forward and from time to time 
her voice inquiring, ' Lai, are you close to me ? ' 
He heard behind him Grit's horrible cries. The 
barrier had given way ; the flood was upon them. 
The water mounted ; it was at Lai's shoulders. 
He heard Phyllis say, ' Lift your feet.* He, too, 
seemed to be mounting, but the water was 
quicker than he. It pushed him forward, and 
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yet drove him back ; it held him fast one mo- 
ment round breast and shoulders, the next it 
closed in an icy ring about his neck. The 
strange and hungry roar had grown deafening 
now, but a hand was holding him ; he was mov- 
ing forward as in a dream. Then came a push 
of water from behind. He stumbled. His feet 
were floating. He could not recover himself. 
Still forward, more swiftly forward. His head 
was raised, it seemed to him, on Phyllis*s shoul- 
der. Her wet hair touched his cheek. After 
the fatigue and struggle this mode of movement 
seemed perfect bliss. The great noise grew 
fainter ; instead of pursuing it was passing by. 
Phyllis's voice said in his ear, 'We are going 
up.' A moment later he found his feet once 
more upon solid land. 

The atmosphere had changed. Instead of 
cold, dank, subterranean draught, a warm dry 
air blew upon his brow. He put his hand down 
to feel for the water. There was none. Up- 
wards now, a painful way upon stones which 
crumbled under his steps. But he was no 
longer stooping, he was no longer forced to 
crouch in the choking water with a sensation 
of overwhelming weight upon him. On the 
contrary, though he scrambled with hands and 
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knees upon a steep and stony track, though 
walls held him close on either side, infinite 
space seemed to he above his head. Gladly 
and very patiently he climbed. He seemed to 
come no nearer to the top, and yet the flood 
was left far behind. Beneath him somewhere 
it was rolling. He listened to make sure he 
did not dream. He listened till the murmur 
of it grew faint as the murmur of the sea in a 
shell brought from some distant shore; and 
then, while he listened still to catch its last 
retreating echo, there came to his strained ears 
another sound. No sound of flood, no sound 
of Grit's voice impotently raging, no sound even 
of Phyllis save in the space above her footsteps 
leading on, but, muffled as in a dirge, the trem- 
ble of air compelled to music. Faint at first — 
so faint, so strange, it hardly kept musical form ; 
then, without a doubt, the well-remembered 
notes of the Nunc Dimittis. He heard no 
words ; he could hardly have said that he heard 
anything. It was rather a soft stirring of the 
silence which set his memory to music ' Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.' 
And this was peace. Was the sound without 
him or within.? He could not tell; but the 
darkness was terrible no longer. He put his 
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hand out for Phyllis ; he could not touch her ; 
he heard her somewhere above him. Up, still 
up. 'According to'Thy word/ The music was 
still with him ; it did not leave him. The roar 
of the flood was gone. Grit spoke. He only 
answered ' Hush ! ' He thought of the monks 
of old who had chanted many a time through 
this passage. Were their ghosts waking to 
welcome these fresh comers } He thought of 
Jacob's ladder, and the angels ascending and 
descending. Music within, music without : the 
darkness was all harmony. Was this Death ? 
So easy and so sweet to meet } He hardly 
dared or cared to wonder. 

His head was light, his feet now scarcely 
seemed to touch the ground. He lost the sense 
of everything but music. It floated down the 
passage in ever stronger strains, and yet it re- 
mained ghostly, weird, ethereal ; his ear could 
not hold and keep the sound. He half expected 
light ; no light appeared. The cadence swelled ; 
it was nearer, clearer. An end was coming. 

He hurried forward ; he touched Phyllis 
again. 

' Lily,' he found voice to murmur, * do you 
hear it, too 1 ' 

' Yes.' 
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Though muffled still, it was so strong, so 
sweet, she could not fail to hear. 

* Do you tiiink — do you think ' Lai was 

on his knees. His voice sank to an awe-stricken 
whisper, of which the only other audible word 
was 'heaven/ 

Phyllis had stopped ; she was struggling with 
something. Her answer to Lai was not in 
words. A violent wrench, a crash ! Then 
light — warm, ' plentiful, intoxicating light — 
spread out before their dazzled eyes ; air rushed 
with new strength to their lungs, and in their 
ears, un'muffled, vigorous, the loud 'For ever 
and ever ' of an organ rang with the voices of 
a living choir.' 

They were in the church, somewhere near 
the top. A few steps more, and they were 
upon the narrow gallery of the clerestory, look- 
ing down on arch and pillar and standing con- 
gregation, the church all ablaze with evening 
light. 

Phyllis did not look long. She had done what 
she had to do, and without a word she turned 
her face to the wall and began to cry; not 
hysterically, not sobbingly, but with body trem- 
bling from head to foot, and with big tears run- 
ning over white marble cheeks. It was Lal*s 
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turn now to comfort. He knelt down beside her 
and took her hand. 

' Lily, darling, don't tremble so ! Don't cry ! 
You have saved us. It is all over now. We 
are not dead. We are safe, quite safe — thanks 
to you! Why do you cry when you are so 
brave } ' 

' I am not brave — not brave a bit ! I feel so 
terrified now to think of it.' She turned to him 
as though he were her only hope. 

* You are so brave that I shall always think of 
you forever, when I think of courage.' 

' Will you do all the rest, Lai ? Will you tell 
the people at home ? ' 

Her hands shook still in his clasp, as he cov- 
ered them with kisses. She hardly seemed to 
hear his praises, but smiled at him gently when 
her tears were past ; and her eyes begged him 
to take care of her. 

There were no means of descent except by 
ladder from the clerestory in. which they stood, 
and as they did not wish to draw the attention 
of the congregation to themselves, they had 
nearly an hour yet to wait. But up at that 
height their voices made no sound in the 
church ; they were partially hidden by one 
pillar of an arch, Grit had withdrawn him- 
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self into the shadow of another; and thus 
slightly separated from him they stood close to- 
gether during all that remained of the evening 
service. 

It was over. The lights were going out one 
by one. The last notes of the Voluntary quiv- 
ered through the darkened building. The last 
footsteps were echoing in the western porch. 
No one was left but the woman whose duty it 
was to lock up the church. Lai was preparing 
to shout to her, when Grit stepped across the 
open arch which had divided them and sternly 
whispered to him to hold his tongue. The wo- 
man came to the last gas-burner ; before turning 
it out she lit a tiny oil lamp at its flame. Then 
the stronger light was extinguished, and the 
church was all in darkness, save for the feeble 
flicker of one little wick. The cushions at the 
communion rails were to be turned, in order to 
preserve them from the dust. The woman set 
her lamp upon the pavement, and stooped to 
turn them. As she did so there was a slow, 
whizzing sound, as of some sliding body, in the 
obscurity of the western end. The organ loft 
shook, and the old woodwork suddenly rang with 
echoes which repeated themselves through the 
empty building. 
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* What's that? Who's there? Is there some- 
body in the church ? * 

The little oil lamp was held up unavail- 
ingly; its rays did not pierce the darkness. 
There was a sound of hurried footsteps in the 
aisle, of scrambling over wooden benches. The 
keys rattled where they hung in the lock of 
the south door. A gust of wind almost extin- 
guished the lamp ; the door banged heavily ; 
and when again the question was repeated, • 
•Who's there? What's that? Is there any 
one in the church ? ' a ready answer rang out 
in a boy's soprano, — 

* Yes, here ! Two of us ! Up in the clere- 
story ! Will you please light the gas again ? ' 

*Two of them ! ' Two drenched and dirty chil- 
dren, with pale faces and dark, limp, wet hair, 
standing together in the twilight of the white 
window arch. That was at first all that the 
light displayed; but as the glow flared strong 
and full upon sculptured pillar and arch and 
cornice, leaping up tier after tier to where the 
children stood, a great stain became visible at' 
• their feet — a stain of mud, which prolonged 
itself over the corilice, and with semicircular 
sweep ^own the nearest pillar to the organ- 
loft, thence down again, to be continued in 
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broken marks over the cushions and hassocks 
of the nave. It might have been a serpent's 
trail winding from the arch of the clerestory 
to the darkness of the outer door. It was the 
only sign that remained of Grit. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

T3HYLLIS spent many painful days in bed, 
■*■ for when she was brought home from the 
church she was found to be bruised almost from 
head to foot ; but it was not physical pain which 
troubled her most as she lay upstairs in her 
little room. There were other and more serious 
consequences from their adventure. Nothing 
could have exceeded her father's tenderness to 
her, but he was very stern with Lai. 

Anxiety to screen himself was never a fault of 
Lai's, and he had so told the story of his connec- 
tion with Alfy and Tinker Tom, and of Phyllis's 
endeavors to put a stop to it, that there had 
been no confusion of blame. Aunt Fanny for- 
gave him on the spot, so touched was she by his 
self-reproach, and she begged Colonel Browne to 
pass the matter over. 

' He has had his lesson, Edward, and such a 
thing as this will never happen again.' 

' He has had a lesson,' Colonel Browne replied, 
20 
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' and for that very reason will not expect that I 
should pass over this. You have felt something, 
Lai, of the consequences of untrustworthiness. 
There is another consequence which you have 
yet to feel. You have shown yourself untrust- 
worthy. I cannot trust you again till you have 
proved that I may. Phyllis would sacrifice her- 
self for you to-morrow if necessary. I cannot 
allow her to run the risk, and I shall not leave 
you together. You will go to school as soon as 
I have made the needful arrangements.' 

Lai had received his sent)5nce without a word, 
only with a heightening of the color in his 
cheeks, and a straightforward, manly meeting of 
his uncle's eye, which seemed to promise more 
than many assurances. 

' Uncle Edward is quite right,' he said steadily 
to Phyllis afterwards. ' I am very proud of being 
a gentleman, but I have behaved like a cad. I 
thought when I was in that passage that my own 
father would have been ashamed of me ; and I 
ought to be sent away from you till I am better. 
But, Lily, I won't grow up bad ; I '11 learn to be 
the sort of boy you like ; I won't give way to 
everything I feel inclined, but I'll do what I 
ought to do ; and when I come back for holidays 
Uncle Edward will see that he can trust you to • 
me quite safely/ 
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From that hour Lai began to carry out his 
good resolutions, and his relations with Phyllis 
were somehow reversed. Instead of being the 
irresponsible child looked after by her, and 
scolded and encouraged as he deserved, he 
seemed to have become suddenly older than she. 
It was now he who thought for her ; he needed 
no reminding about his work ; he was graver, 
and more reserved than he used to be, but not a 
whit less loving, and Phyllis understood perfectly 
that the new reserve sprang from no want of 
confidence in her. He had in his childish way 
acquired the dignity of one who lives under a 
higher law than the law of his own impulse. 
Phyllis did not quite reason out to herself the 
change which had taken place. She only felt 
that Lai had realized her desire, and become 
now a perfect boy, in return for which she began 
to worship him as heartily as ever sister wor- 
shipped a thoroughly satisfactory elder brother. 

This made it none the easier for her to 
bear the prospect of separation. Lai never 
complained ; she did. She could almost have 
waxed fierce against her father, when she 
thought that she had been made the reason for 
sending Lai away. Night after night did she 
cry herself to sleep in useless rebellion against 
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her girlhood, which caused her yet again to be 
left behind, and she would have been ready, in 
her indignation against the world and its ar- 
rangements, to think any one an idiot who sug- 
gested that girls have, after all, a place and a 
work as well as boys. She escaped, by her ill- 
ness, the comments and inquiries aroused by 
their adventure, and the necessity, under which 
Lai labored, of telling the story of it several 
times a day. She was spared also the inquiries 
of the police after Grit, and the visit of inspec- 
tion paid by the household to the passage, and 
the crumbling staircase in the church wall, by 
which they had effected their escape. 

* How can you bear to go and see it, Lai ? ' 
she asked, when Lai described to her what it 
looked like in the light of freely burning lan- 
terns, with no horror of wonder and apprehen- 
sion to upset the brain. 

' I liked to go there, Lily, and to think of you/ 
he answered gravely. Phyllis herself was thank- 
ful when, before she left her room, she heard that 
the entrance at either end was to be bricked up. 

During all this time little Katie never failed 
to inquire daily of her friend Hoolan how Mi^s 
Phyllis was getting on. 

' We 've brought a deal of trouble on them/ 
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was her thoughtful comment when the story 
with which the town was ringing reached her 
ears. *We seem nothing but a plague of mis- 
chief wherever we go/ 

The humble view which Katie took of herself 
was emphatically shared by Aunt Fanny. It 
was hardly possible to blame Phyllis for what 
had happened. Lai had as usual known how to 
assure his own forgiveness, and therefore all the 
wrath which the adventure roused within her 
was poured out on * that disreputable family.' 

Phyllis had come down for the first time to 
the garden, and school-room and drawing-room 
had taken tea together under the chestnut-tree. 
It was a lovely afternoon ; grass and flowers 
and the mobile, gleaming river were a pleasant 
change after the monotony of a sick room, and 
Phyllis was enjoying them in dreamy invalid 
fashion, chatting with Lai over the school-room 
tray, and paying no heed to the conversation of 
the 'grown-up people,' when her attention was 
suddenly attracted by hearing her father say, — 

*The fact is that these people are the gun- 
powder of society. In whatever light you re- 
gard them they are undeniably a great force, 
and they have to be counted with. The ques- 
tion is, whether you will take the trouble to 
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direct this force, or whether you will leave it to 
explode at will.* 

'Very well/ Aunt Fanny replied; *and just 
as you forbid the children to enter the powder- 
magazines here in the Works, so I shall forbid 
them to enter what I suppose you would call the 
powder-magazines of society. They run the risk 
of getting a great deal more harm than they are 
likely to do good.' 

Phyllis did not quite understand. She only 
apprehended dimly that some further conse- 
quences of their adventure were yet to fall upon 
them, and she drew nearer to her father's chair. 

It was not long before she perfectly under- 
stood. Nothing but trouble and difficulty, her 
aunt said, had resulted from the unfortunate 
intimacy with Katie's family, and it was to be 
broken off entirely. Mrs. Bates might continue 
to do the washing ; but only on the condition 
that Phyllis and Lai bound themselves by prom- 
ise to hold no intercourse of any kind with her 
or her children. 

It was in vain that Phyllis's eyes were fixed 
in mute entreaty on her father's face. His arm 
was placed kindly round her waist. He seemed 
sorry for the sorrow which he knew this decision 
would cause ; but he had never in his life given 
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an order contrary to Aunt Fanny's in anything 
which concerned the children, and Aunt Fanny 
was inexorable. The children might see Katie 
once again, if they wished, and tell her that they 
were acting under orders. After that they were 
to have nothing more to do with her. ' And I 
must say,' Aunt Fanny added, 'that if Phyllis 
feels this hard she deserves it for entering so 
foolishly, without my leave, into a friendship of 
the kind/ 

Phyllis flushed a fiery red, but still she did 
not speak. A lump rising in her throat choked 
the words before they were uttered. 

* You were away, you remember, Fanny, at the 
time that Phyllis made her engagement to help 
the little girl ; and Phyllis had, I believe, Lady 
Alicia's sanction.' 

* Lady Alicia ! Lady Alicia is an enthusiast ; 
and, like all enthusiasts, utterly unfit to have the 
charge of children.' 

Aunt Fanny's answer was hurriedly made. 
Then, for some reason which Phyllis did not 
in the least understand, she laughed. Colonel 
Browne laughed top, and the subject was evi- 
dently dismissed. 

To Phyllis it was really a bitter blow, only the 
more bitter because the grown-up people seemed 
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to think so little of it. She had grown fond of 
Katie. NoW Lai was to go from her, and Katie 
was to go from her, the loneliness of the future 
was appalling. * It is easy for them to send my 
friends away, but it is not just,' she complained, 
indignantly, to Lai. * It is not just that because 
Grit is wicked we all should suffer/ 

Lai had reasons for thinking that there had 
been some other wrong-doing in this matter be- 
side Grit's ; but the sense of injustice remained 
with Phyllis through all his attempts at consola- 
tion. 

She did not see Katie, and she did not attempt 
to see her. Aunt Fanny told Colonel Browne 
that Phyllis was out of temper. He was not 
pleased, and Phyllis felt it. Altogether she was 
very unhappy till Lady Alicia came again to 
Rainham. Then one day she said to her what 
she had said to Lai, ' It is not just.* And Lady 
Alicia understood something of the trouble in 
which she was. 

' That is the hateful part of wickedness,' she 
said, gravely, 'that its consequences are not 
confined to those who do wickedly. So long as 
we have wicked people in the world we shall all 
suffer.' 

' It is horribly unfair ! ' 
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' Perhaps ^ot so unfair as you think ; for if we 
did not suffer we might never take the trouble to 
cure the evil, and we hardly know yet how much 
is indirectly our own fault' 

' It is not my fault, nor Katie's fault, that Grit 
is wicked/ 

*No, you have in this instance to suffer for 
the faults of others — Katie in a far greater de- 
gree than you. Others, again, will have to suffer 
for your faults : so you see how important it is 
for you to be good. There is nobody in the 
world who does not suffer what seems to them 
injustice through the fault of others. They can- 
not help that ; but what they can help is that 
others shall suffer injustice through their faults. 
Any complaint of your own suffering is, after all, 
a form of selfishness, no matter how well you 
disguise it. To be noble you must forget your- 
self in the matter of justice as well as in other 
matters/ 

'Then Katie is much more noble than me, 
already ! * Phyllis cried, warmly. ' She suffers 
ten times as much from other people's faults, 
and she never complains, only tries with all her 
might to be good.' 

The result of the conversation was, that Phyllis 
asked her aunt if she might see her little friend 
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that afternoon to bid her good-bye, as had been 
promised, and Katie came once more to the stable 
bridge. 

It was the same spot on which Phyllis had 
received her the first time she ever entered the 
gates, but she hardly looked like the same little 
Katie. There was no big baby in her arms, for 
Lady Alicia had found means of sending both 
Lizzie and the baby to a children's convalescent 
home, and instead of an over-weighted, ragged, 
and dirty little creature, with awe-stricken, won- 
dering eyes, she came now with brisk step, and 
a business-like neatness of appearance. Her 
clothes were all mended ; her face, still pale and 
thin, as it was likely ever to remain, had lost its 
very wistful expression, and shone bright with 
extreme cleanliness and joy. Her hair, drawn 
in Chinese fashion from her face, was fastened 
in a tight plait She had, according to her own 
expression, taken a place among the 'regular 
and respectable,' and the determined set of the 
little chin showed that she meant to keep it if 
she could. 

Phyllis hardly knew how to tell her what she 
had to say. 

' I wanted to bid you good-bye.' She got so 
far, and then the quiet confidence of Katie's 
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expectant eyes drove all the words she had pre- 
pared out of her head. She stammered and 
grew painfully red. 

Lai took Katie's hand. 

'We hardly know how to tell you/ he said, 
' especially me, because it has all come through 
my fault ; but we must all three love each other 
more than ever now, because we are to be sepa- 
rated, and we can only be friends in heart.' 

Katie glanced quickly from one to the other. 

' It 's along of father.' 

* Yes ; and I 'm to go to school.' 

' And mother 's to be sent away } ' The little 
face, heavy with apprehension, was lifted in pa- 
tient inquiry. She looked more like the old 
Katie now. 

* No, not that ; your mother may keep the 
washing; but it is only on condition that we 
are not to speak to you or be friends with 
you.' 

* I ain't respectable enough ? ' 

* It is not really that ; it 's really my fault 
You see I went with Alfy and Tinker Tom, and 
got into trouble, and now you and Phyllis have 
to be punished for it.' 

' And you won't come nigh me no more, nor 
teach me, nor say a word like to me ? ' 
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Phyllis shook her head regretfully. 

' Father never did bring us no luck ! ' Katie 
sat down on the step of the bridge to think. 

* Won't no one speak to me any more ? — no 
one respectable ? ' she asked, presently. 

*Ob, yes/ Phyllis answered. *You may be 
sure Hoolan will stick to you, and Jane; and 
Lady Alicia won't forget you.' 

For a long time Katie sat still thinking. Then 
she rose to her feet and hitched herself up- 
ward — a movement which had become habit- 
ual to her from perpetual nursing of a heavy 
child. 

' Look here,' she said, * don't you go and fret 
yourselves. I '11 just have to take and do the best 
I can, and I '11 get along somehows ! ' The eyes 
which had been downcast were now raised again. 
* I always said to mother that it was too good. 
Just a fairy tale, like, getting respectable all 
of a sudden ; and I ain't goin' to give in yet ! 
Just you see if I do ! I ain't goin* to for- 
get you, neither! Never! never! never! Not 
if I live to be a real old granny: for I love 
you ; you 's the first was ever kind to me ! ' 
Katie ended with the passionate vehemence 
of her old manner, as if in defiance of the 
fate which separated her from the 'first was 
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ever kind to her/ Then, lifting her face with 
confiding simplicity to be kissed, she said 
gently,— 

'Good-by«, Miss Phyllis! Good-bye, Master 
Lai!' 

Phyllis and Lai kissed her each in turn. . 

' We '11 never forget you, either, Katie,' Phyllis 
said. * But, you know, wemust do what we are 
told, or it wouldn't be good.' Tears stood in 
her eyes as she spoke, and Katie paused in the 
act of turning away. 

* Have you to try after being good, too } ' she 
asked, with a look of earnest and surprised 
inquiry. 

'Yes.' 

' And have you ever been bad .? ' 

'Just quite lately. I have been ill-tempered 
and proud.' 

' And do you feel sometimes as if everything 
was against you, and you never, never would be 
good } ' 

' Yes ; that I do ! ' 

' Is n't that wonderful } ' And Katie drew a 
long breath. *You and me trying just the same! 
And is it true, what Mr. Hoolan\ says, that God 
helps us all } ' 

* Quite true.' 
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A pause ; then another long, wistful look 
from Katie. 

' Don't you fret ! Maybe He '11 see after mother 
and me a bit.' 

And before Phyllis and Lai well knew it she 
was gone. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A DAY or two afterwards Phyllis was sur- 
"^^^ prised by her father asking whether she 
would lend him the donkey-cart for the day. 

' You, papa ! — the donkey-cart ! What can 
you possibly want with it ? ' 

* I want to lend it to a friend of mine ! ' 
•Really?' 

' Really ! It is a very particular clean friend, 
so I hope you '11 have it as smart as possible.* 
' What do you mean ? ' 

* You 'd better ask Hoolan if you want to know. 
He knows where to take it when it is ready. In 
fact, it was he who asked me to ask you if you 
would lend it to me to lend to him to give a loan 
of it for the day to a friend of his, who is expect- 
ing friends from a distance.' 

' Papa ? ' 

Phyllis was beginning to understand, and she 
glanced almost unconsciously at Aunt Fanny, 
who sat working close by. ' 
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* Yes, Fanny. You have no objection to inter- 
course between the donkey and that small friend 
of Phyllis's, have you ? ' 

* You mean that Katie wants it to bring Lizzie 
and the baby home ! ' Phyllis exclaimed with 
delight. ' Papa, how kind you are ! ' She under- 
stood quite well that it was of her pleasure in 
lending it that her father had thought when he 
made the arrangement, and she thanked him 
with one of her beaming smiles. 

* I thought the children liked no one to drive 
that donkey but themselves?' Aunt Fanny 
replied. 

' Oh, but Katie knows how as well as we do ! 
Lai taught her.' 

' And how far is it to go ? * 

* I did n't inquire exactly. Some eight or nine 
miles along the London road.* 

'Two or three shillings would have brought 
the whole party by train. However, the stable 
arrangements have nothing to do with me. Of 
course, if you wish it, I have no objection.' 

Colonel Browne did wish it, and an hour or 
two later Phyllis, Lai, and Teddy were happy in 
the occupation of polishing the harness-brass and 
making new rosettes for Atalanta. 

Very smart and charming the equipage looked 
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when next morning Hoolan led it from the door. 
Atalanta, newly clipped, well groomed, coquettish 
in her spotless harness and dark red rosettes, 
looked so pleased with herself, so brisk, and so 
self-confident, that she seemed ready to go any- 
where and do anything ; and the children felt as 
much confidence in trusting Katie to her as in 
trusting her to Katie. 

'You'll take care of her? won't you, Ata- 
lanta ? ' 

Atalanta only looked at them silently with 
soft, dark eyes, but who can say how much a 
sympathetic donkey understands ? 

The plan of lending the donkey-cart to Katie 
had, indeed, originated in Hoolan's good-natured 
brain. He had been more than ever kind to his 
little Granny since she had been shut out from 
her paradise. 

She had begun while Phyllis was ill to go to 
the Board School, and she had been keeping the 
fact of her regular attendance as a great piece of 
news for Phyllis. Phyllis was to hear news of 
her now no more. Still she assured Hoolan that 
she meant to keep up her pluck and do the best 
she could. So day by day she went and came, 
watching respectable folks, working herself stead- 
ily into the good graces of those she had to deal 
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with, and clinging with all a child's simple trust 
to her grand aim of being respectable, too, some 
day. But Hoolan*s kindly eyes saw, with pain, 
the patient expression on her face, and the more 
than ever mouse-like quiet of her movements 
about the house. 

'Granny,' he asked her one evening as he 
smoked his pipe on the doorstep, ' do you feel 
yourself ill ? * 

'No/ 

* Do you feel anything ? ' 

* No ! I don't think about feeling/ 
'Think a bit' 

A pause, during which she considered. 

'No,' and she looked up quite decidedly ; ' no, 
I don't feel nothing ; only lonely.' 

'Nothing else? Nothing in your head, or 
your legs, or your arms ? Think again. Think 
of yourself all over now.* 

She thought again. 

' No, nothing else ; nothing at all anywhere, 
except' — and she laughed her old, merry laugh 
— 'except plucky.' 

Three or four strong puffs of smoke obscured 
Hoolan's countenance. 

' I tell you what you want, yer poor little 
thing,* he said, when he emerged to a clearer 
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atmosphere, ' you want Lizzie and the baby back 
to wake you up a bit. What 's more, you shall 
have 'em back, too, and that before very long, or 
my name is n't Jim Hoolan/ 

The result of the conversation was that Hoo- 
lan laid his plans to have Lizzie and the baby 
brought half way along the London road in 
Alfy's cart, and that Katie and Atalanta started 
together on this fine September morning to meet 
them and bring them home. 

There had been more sadness in little Katie's 
heart than she herself quite knew, perhaps, for, 
as she truly said to Hoolan, she was not accus- 
tomed to think about feeling ; but she had never 
dreamed of rebelling, even in thought, against 
the separation from Phyllis and Lai. Her life 
had not been like theirs; it had been in very 
hard places. Her opinion of her own deserts 
was low, and it seemed to her only natural that 
what she did not like should happen. She 
blamed nobody. It seemed to her simple that 
she should be thought too bad for them, and 
that she should be pushed out of their more for- 
tunate path. Having said Good-bye to them, 
she did not in the least believe that they would 
continue to remember her. * Why should they ? ' 
she would have asked, * when she was no good to 
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them.' And yet, with all the love of the sym- 
pathetic creature, turning to the first good thing 
it meets, her heart yearned in ^Jevotion towards 
them. So the red rosettes of Atalanta gave her 
a feeling of pure delight Phyllis and Lai re- 
membered her ; they had dressed the donkey 
smart to give her pleasure. There were real 
good things in life. 

Very happy were the softened eyes with which 
she thanked Hoolan when she took the reins. 
Very happily she drove along the hot and dusty 
road with dreams of forest-shade and Lai and 
Phyllis in that fortnight when they had seen each 
other every day ; and little could any one who met 
her have divined the big thoughts of gratitude, of 
confidence, of peace, which swept one after an- 
other through her brain. 

Hour after hour she jolted on. Heat and dust 
were nothing to her. It was only quite lately — 
since she had begun to have regular food — that 
she had found out she could think ; and it was 
a wonderful discovery. It seemed to her now 
that there were two Katies always talking 
to each other, and that she would never any 
more be dull. But equally wonderful was the 
other discovery, only fully realized on the day 
on which she said Good-bye to Phyllis, that 
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Other people were thinking too, that she was 
not alone in her hopes and her struggles, that, 
indeed, the aspiration upwards was a law of 
life. 

She looked round this morning on every one 
she passed with the thought, * They are all trying 
to be better ; ' and the simple, happy, unques- 
tioning conviction, * God helps them too,' lifted 
the little heart above the ordinary limits of hu- 
man enjoyment. The sky spreading soft and 
bright above, clasping the cornfields from east to 
west, spoke to her, though she could not quite 
have said how, and seemed with the trees and 
hedgerows springing towards it to give assur- 
ance that the world was safe in strong high 
keeping. Poor as she was, she felt herself to be 
one of the children of the world, no more a waif 
and stray, but a part of everything close bound 
in God's great law ; and she was absolutely 
content. Apples ripening in the orchards 
that she passed, flowers blazing in the roadside 
gardens, every beauty of the still September 
day, served to swell her mute but joyful song 
of faith. Because God liked things pretty 
and good she should certainly be good some 
day. 

Through the early part of her drive no cloud 
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dulled her spirits, but as the way led still to- 
wards London, and Alfy's cart did not appear, 
she began to feel a little anxious. 

Near town the old life rose up to meet her. In 
the squalid streets of even far outlying suburbs 
she found it again. The smoke from crowded 
chimney-stacks was familiar to her lungs as na- 
tive air ; the narrow streets were, after all, her 
native land. She chose them naturally, almost 
mechanically. The multifarious cries, the dust- 
heap smells, the ugly sights, all seemed to claim 
her as their own. She had lived amongst them 
all so long they seemed real life, the sweet clear 
country behind became as a dream. Gradu- 
ally she was aware that a shrinking horror had 
taken possession of her. > These sights and 
sounds were at strange variance with the morn- 
ing's thoughts. Instead of going further towards 
the great smoke-cloud, which loomed now omi- 
nously in the distance, she would willingly have 
turned Atalanta*s head towards home. But Liz- 
zie and the baby were to be fetched, and pacing 
soberly along through the now lengthening shad- 
ows she came to the very outskirts of London 
itself. There on a bit of common she saw at 
last Alfy*s rag-and-bone cart, with the horse teth- 
ered close at hand. 
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There was no one in or near the cart, but 
there was a small public-house close by, and 
being intimately acquainted with Alfy's ways 
Katie had no difficulty in accounting for his 
absence. Some feeling, connected with her 
horror of London, made her dislike .the notion 
of entering the public-house. She determined 
to wait for Lizzie and the baby in the open air, 
and tethering Atalanta to the cart-wheel she 
crept out of the sun into the welcome shade of 
Alfy's covered cart. It was nearly full of large 
and soft bundles of rags, upon which she was 
able to stretch herself much at her ease. Then, 
tired as she was with her long hot drive, her 
eyes soon closed, and waking dreams of Lizzie 
and the baby at home again passed into a dream- 
less sleep. 

She was awakened by a sound of voices. She 
did not know how long she had slept, nor could 
she at first think where she was. She only real- 
ized that all was dark and close. The fresh air 
and sunshine of the day had vanished. She 
seemed to be in prison. Her heart quailed for a 
moment with the terror of a strange and sudden 
waking ; in the next moment she had stretched 
out her hand and discovered that she was still in 
Alfy*s cart, and that the tarpaulin covering at the 
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back had been let down, so shutting out the light 
towards which her face was turned. On the 
other side of the tarpaulin two men were talk- 
ing. Their voices were low, and the slang they 
employed would have been unintelligible to an 
ordinary listener ; but they were speaking almost 
in Katie's ear, and it was her native language 
that they used. Translated into common Eng- 
lish it was much as follows : — 

* It *s the action of a fool, and I have told him 
so. What 's he to gain by it ? ' 

* Twenty pounds if he succeeds.' 

* Who is to pay } ' 

* No need to tell you that. It *s my business.' 

* You '11 ruin us yet with your high-flying 
notions. Politics are no go on this side of the 
channel, and if a man wants to get on he must 
stick to the regular line.' 

'When a man 's made a hash of his affairs he 
must take the first bit of work that turns up, 
and if he does this well there '11 be plenty more 
occupation for him.' 

* He won't do it well, I tell you ! He has not 
been himself since that fright he got in the 
drain. He 's not to be trusted.* 

' Bah ! He was always to be trusted to pay 
off a grudge in the old days, and I expect 
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he's not much changed. Besides, he knows 
the ways of the place, and twenty pounds for 
dropping a pipe-light where it is n't wanted 
is a chance that won't come his way every 
day!' 

A pause, during which Alfy seemed to be 
considering. Katie in her darkness listened 
intently. 

* It is n't worth the risk, and you know it well, 
or you would n't be such a fool as to let any one 
have the job except yourself.' 

* Look here, Alfy, it is n't worth my while or 
yours. We have our own lines, and we 'd better 
stick to them ; but your father 's done for. He 
drinks too hard, and he can't keep his. temper. 
Altogether, he 's over-shot the mark and made 
a mull of it. Now, here's an odd job turned 
up for him to do, and it 's kill or cure. A few 
pounds of powder exploded down there, the 
Government gets a fright, the papers are full 
of it, and it 's not the twenty sovereigns I have 
for him that signify ! His fortune is made, I 
tell you ! ' 

* And if he blows himself up along with the 
rest } ' 

' Well, you 're rid of him ! * 

* When is it to be done ? ' 
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* To-morrow night, for twenty. A sovereign 
less for each day he puts it off/ 

Katie understood by this time that, so far as 
she was concerned, it would have been well for 
her not to have overheard this conversation. She 
knew something of Alfy's strong measures, and 
it was not likely that he would forgive the per- 
son who surprised his secrets. She looked round 
instinctively for a means of escape, and was en- 
deavoring to creep noiselessly to the other end 
of the cart when the word * Rainham ' struck her 
ear. 

It pinned her to the place, and in one instant 
the full, sinister meaning of the words she had 
overheard was clear to her. Phyllis,Xal, Hoolan 
— the ladies and gentlemen who had been kind 
to her mother — her first real home — all that 
had ever been good or pleasant in her life — was 
represented by that one word ' Rainham.' But 
she had not lived there all this time without 
sharing the awe which the Powder Works in- 
spired. She remembered the powder-houses, 
black and silent in the woods. In her childish 
ignorance of what Alfy's power might be, she 
saw them all belching fire, and her unaccustomed 
imagination could stretch no further. Somehow, 
through her, mischief was coming again to every 
one she loved. 
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Swift as light the terrible vision passed before 
her. It was all seen between two sentences from 
Alfy, and her strained ears did not lose one 
word that passed on the other side of the tar- 
paulin curtain. Since she had the key, the plan 
that was being formed was easy to understand. 
Her chief thought now was to know all about it. 
She was kneeling up close by the tarpaulin, her 
ear within a few inches of Alfy*s mouth, no mis- 
giving disturbing her as to what she should do 
in the now almost inevitable case of her own 
discovery, when Atalanta suddenly thrust her 
head in at the further end of the cart and 
brayed. 

The noise startled the two men, and Alfy threw 
back the curtain with a rapid gesture, before 
which Katie had no time to hide. He and she 
were face to face, and he had no need to ask 
what she had heard. 

His movement towards her was so threaten- 
ing that she retreated towards the other end 
of the cart ; but her first words were words of 
defiance. * I ain't afraid of you, not one bit. 
It ain't Lizzie you have to deal with ; so you 
just behave yourself/ Actively at the same time 
she profited by the chance of perching on the 
top of an enormous bundle of rags, safe out 
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of arm's reach, and continued : ' 1 11 just tell 
you plain. I Ve heard every word you 've 
been saying; and you shan't do it, not if I 
die for it.' 

Alfy laughed contemptuously. * And how are 
you going to help it, I should like to know } ' 

*ril tell on you. Til tell the police. And 
if once I begin telling I won't stop in a hurry. 
I 've got eyes and ears, and I know more than 
you think about you and Tinker Tom. I don't 
care for you. You ain't my brother. You never 
were nothing but a worrit to mother ; and I 'd turn 
upon you any day as soon as I 'd eat my dinner. 
You may beat me and kick me, but you can't 
shut my mouth. I '11 tell on you sooner or later, 
if I have to wait for it twenty years — every 
wicked thing you ever done in your two wicked 
lives ! Now you touch them down there if you 
dare ! ' 

If Alfy's answer had been what Katie ex- 
pected, she would have cared little. She was 
accustomed to blows, and she had counted, so 
far as in her excited state she was able to count, 
that when he had beaten her he could do no 
more. As it was, he really frightened her. He 
looked round the common. It was quite de- 
serted. Then, without any show of his ordinary 
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temper, he ordered her to get out of the cart. 
She obeyed with a beating heart, and he laid 
his hand upon her arm. 

'Now, then,' he said, *no shilly-shally. You 
have to make a choice, sharp. First, you 'd 
better understand we ain't goin' to do a bit of 
harm to any one you care about, unless they 
put themselves in the way. Do you see out 
there?' He turned her round to face the coun- 
try, which lay gold and green under the last 
sunbeams. * Lizzie and the baby ain't here ; 
they've gone by train, and they're out there, 
home by this time. Your mother 's out there, 
too, and them you're so fond of.' Smoke was 
curling from the chimneys of one or two scat- 
tered houses and floated in the distance over 
evening mist. A vivid picture of home rose 
suddenly before Katie's startled eyes. * Now 
look round at London. You know who lives 
there.' 

He paused long enough for Katie to realize 
what he meant ; then, tightening his grasp upon 
her arm, he continued : * Because this is what 
you have to choose. If you're going to tell 
upon us, you never go back to Rainham any 
more! I mean it! You'll never see one that 
lives in it again ! You '11 live along with me in 
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London till I can ship you off where you '11 be 
safe!' 

He did mean it, evidently enough. Katie felt 
the truth in his grasp upon her arm. 

* But/ and his fingers relaxed a little, ' if you 
ain't going to tell upon us, give us your oath 
to it here, and get into your cart and drive 
home again. You 've no call to know what 
happens.' 

* Come, now, Katie,' said Tinker Tom ; ' he 
could n't speak fairer ; don't you make mis- 
chief.' 

Katie shook under Alfy's hand. She looked 
out to the country, back at London, out to the 
country once again. 

' I '11 tell on you,' she said, deliberately. 

Alfy's blows came to her, then ; Tinker Tom 
tried gentler means. At the end of a quarter 
of an hour her answer was still the same. 

* You may do what you like in other places ; 
it ain't my business. If you do one bit of harm 
in Rainham, I '11 tell on you.' . 

The sunshine had died out of the west, Lon- 
don lights were flaring under a blackened sky, 
when, in some of the narrow and crowded streets 
of the East End a covered cart was observed to 
pass followed at no great distance by a • once 
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smart, now dirty, little donkey-cart. Through 
narrow and ever narrower streets they found 
their way, plunging into places which Katie 
knew only too well. But it was not Katie who 
held the reins of the donkey-cart ; she was a 
prisoner under Alfy*s guard. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A LFY went forward with the certainty of one 
who knows the way, and pushing open the 
door of the house in which the light was burn- 
ing, he pulled Katid roughly after him. Keep- 
ing one hand upon her arm, he groped with the 
other till he found the staircase, and then they 
mounted, still in absolute darkness, till another 
door yielded under his hand. It only opened 
partially, but the space of light which now ap- 
peared was wide enough for Katie to be pushed 
through. Without entering the room himself, 
Alfy shoved her forward, calling at the same 
time to some one within to come out and • speak 
to him. 

The room in which Katie found herself was, 
at first sight, like a black hole in the wall. It 
was very small ; the ceiling and walls were black 
as with years of a perpetually smoking chimney ; 
one side of it was entirely occupied by the bed 
and the door, which opened at the foot of the 
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bed. Other furniture there was none, except a 
little table, and a chair upon which a woman sat 
busily employed in making match-boxes. The 
light of a tallow-candle that stood upon the table 
served to illuminate her dirty figure, and to warm 
into a ruddy glow the bright-colored materials 
she was using. All the rest was in obscurity. 
As she made the boxes she tossed them over her 
shoulder to a pile which rose high against the 
wall. The room was full of match-boxes. Up- 
on the bed they were heaped up to the ceiling ; 
they prevented the door from opening ; in every 
corner they formed heaps which encroached up- 
on the floor till nothing was left but. a winding 
passage of dirty board. In- this narrow space 
Katie could see, as her eyes became accustomed 
to the light, that three naked children crawled. 
A baby lay upon the woman's lap, but it was 
clothed. 

At the sound of Alfy's voice the woman started 
and looked round, her fingers still mechanically 
continuing the employment upon which they 
were engaged. He called impatiently a second 
time, and she rose to her feet, only then discov- 
ering Katie, whom the bed had half hidden be- 
fore. The baby cried as if in pain. The woman 
pushed back her hair with a jaded, half-desper- 
22 
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ate gesture, and looked round, seeming to seek 
in vain some spot on which to lay the little 
creature. Katie, with her natural yearning to- 
wards babies, held out .her arms. The child 
was laid in them without a word, and in an- 
swer to a third call from Alfy the woman left 
the room. 

When she came~back Katie, crooning a song, 
was pacing up and down between the match- 
boxes, with the baby soothed again to sleep 
upon her breast. The woman glanced at her as 
she seated herself once more before the table. 

* You Ve got to stop here,'' was all she said. 

' All right. I '11 mind the baby a bit,' Katie 
replied ; and without another word they each 
returned to their own occupation. Katie heard 
Alfy's step in the room downstairs, and under- 
stood from the arrangements he was making 
that he also meant to pass the night in the house. 
Like a general before a battle anxious to discover 
all that could be discovered of the enemy's dispo- 
sitions, she listened to every sound. What dis- 
tressed her most as she paced up and down was 
the thought that she was separated from Ata- 
lanta. She thought of no one else and of noth- 
ing else but the requirements of the moment : 
for she meant to fight. She had said to Alfy, 
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* Not if I die for ir! ' and she was nothing like 
dead yet. To have the baby in her arms kept 
her quiet. Up and down, up and down, she 
went, counting over to herself the way she had 
come. The last maze of swarming courts was 
what frightened her most. Alfy knew what he 
was doing when he took her into the heart of 
such a labyrinth, for in this colony he had his 
friends. Every idle woman on her doorstep was 
a guard to keep Katie in the prison that he had 
chosen. There was no passing through these 
places without being seen. Katie knew it well. 
It was rather that she would not than that she 
did not give up hope. She had not listened 
long, however, before a sound came which 
cheered her. Tinker Tom's voice, joining Alfy's, 
told that he had returned; and since he had 
returned so soon, it was probable that Atalanta 
was stabled near at hand. 

Up and down, up and down, swinging her little 
body with a soothing movement for the baby's 
sake as she walked, Katie might have seemed 
fifty years old instead of twelve. And the little 
brain within was working, too, like an old wo- 
man's brain. In vain she asked herself again and 
again how she was to find out Atalanta's where- 
abouts. According to her views of the coming 
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action, it was of first necessity that she should 
do so, but she could not see the way clear before 
her. 

After a while Tinker Tom called up the stairs 
for a light. 

' 1 11 go ! ' Katie said, as the woman made an 
impatient sign ; but the answer was, — 

* Stop where you are. You 're not to leave 
this room till after to-morrow night.' And she 
knew what she had to expect. 

The children on the floor were wearied out. 
The bed, piled as it was with match-boxes, could 
not yet be used ; but when the woman returned 
with the light Katie managed to draw the 
wretched blanket from it, and to construct a sort 
of bed in the darkest corner of the room. 

*That 's right, get 'em to sleep. I 'm behind- 
hand, with the baby being ill.' And the moth- 
er's head was turned for a moment to look, while 
match-boxes flew still from beneath her nimble 
fingers. Then, with a weary sigh, she turned 
completely to view the piles of boxes. They 
were pretty little futilities, covered with a 
Scotch-plaid paper, and varnished. ' Five gross 
at twopence halfpenny the gross. That 's a shil- 
ling and a halfpenny. I'll only do one gross 
more to-night. Do you want anything to eat ? ' 
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No ; Katie wanted nothing to eat. The baby 
was asleep now ; she laid him down beside the 
others, and as the match-box making trade was 
not altogether new to her, she set herself to help 
the mother. The last gross of the day is always 
a long twelve dozen. The candle was guttering 
in the socket as the last strip of sandpaper was' 
pasted on. With all their efforts morning was 
near ; the quarter was waking up. • Katie's 
chance of escape that night at least was gone. 

Before lying down to sleep the woman locked 
the door and put the key into her pocket. 

'You're a good little thing, and I think, no 
harm of you,' she said to Katie ; * but my orders 
are to keep you safe.' 

Katie glanced almost involuntarily towards 
the window. 'That's no use, for it's over the 
court, and one story up, and Alfy's window is 
straight underneath.' As she spoke the last 
flame of the candle expired, and they were in 
total darkness. 

Then Katie's courage wavered. Perhaps, after 
all, Alfy was too strong. What could she do, 
locked in here, against him, away from all her 
friends, and she, as she said to herself, nothing 
but a little girl } He meant to keep her, and to 
ship her off somewhere. She should never be 
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respectable. Was n*t it a dream, all that better 
life that she had lately lived — hopeless non- 
sense for such as she ? Tired, famished, worn 
out now with the excitement through which she 
had passed, she lay on the share of bed which 
had been allotted to her, her head aching as 
though it must burst, her heart desolate as it 
had never been before she knew of better things. 
Baby, mother, Phyllis, Lai, Hoolan — it was as 
though the sea had rolled between her and them. 
She felt so lonely ! And she did not know where 
to turn. The tired family were sleeping round 
her. She had never in her little life lain awake 
to think like this. The very strangeness of the 
loneliness frightened her, till in the midst of it 
the silence of the night was suddenly broken by a 
sound which changed it all. It was only a don- 
key's bray. Atalanta, somewhere close at hand, 
was raising up her voice as she had so fatally 
raised it once before that day. But her voice 
this time was eloquent to Katie. It told her 
where Atalanta was ; it spoke to her of friends ; 
it assured her the country life was real as the 
life now at her side ; above all, it brought back 
the happy thoughts of her morning drive. In- 
stead of the darkness, the bright September sky 
was before her eyes. No more alone, she felt 
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herself to be once again in the hands of God. 
In spite of trouble, danger, and fatigue, a su- 
preme content took possession of her, and before 
Atalanta ceased to bray she had fallen happily 
asleep. 

When she woke next morning her head was 
clearer, and her plan of escape, desperate as it 
was, lay pretty plain before her eyes. 

The first necessary had been achieved. She 
knew where Atalanta was. The next thing she 
had to do was to make friends with her hostess 
and keeper. That poor woman was already at 
work. The ailing baby had kept her awake a 
good part of the night, and she looked forward 
to a broken day. She was glad to hand the 
child over to Katie; and Katie, with couraga 
renewed, almost laughed for satisfaction as she 
dandled it by the window, and was able to see 
over a partially ruined house, one corner of a 
yard, in which there were sheds. Again a don- 
key brayed. There was no mistaking the voice ; 
it was Atalanta herself. Her own satisfaction 
was so great that Katie succeeded in making the 
baby laugh. * Baby's mother looked up at the un- 
usual sound, and Katie seized the opportunity. 

* It *s convenient for Alfy to have a place for 
his cart so close at hand.* 
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* Yes, if he had n't near a quarter of a mile to 
go round to it' 

* It don't open into this court ? ' 

* No ; he has to go round by Haddock Street 
into Tiggs' Alley/ 

The baby crowed aloud, so merry were the 
eyes which looked into his. Tiggs* Alley ! Had- 
dock Street ! Katie now had her donkey's ad- 
dress. She trusted to Atalanta to keep her 
informed during the day whether the donkey 
were at home or not ; and in the meantime she 
made herself useful, so useful that her hostess 
declared she had never seen such a handy child. 
The baby was nursed, the children werd amused ; 
yesterday's match-boxes were packed ready to 
be taken away. But it was Alfy himself who 
took them. All Katie could do was not enough 
to cause her jailer's vigilance to be for one mo* 
ment relaxed. The day wore on, Alfy and Tinker 
Tom went out together, Atalanta was left in the 
stable ; still Katie walked up and down with the 
baby in her arms. Her eyes were unusually 
bright, her little cheeks were flushed. The ex- 
citement from which she suffered had grown into 
pain, and still she had to bear it for an hour or 
two longer. It was useless to attempt anything 
in daylight. The weather was very hot, and the 
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door stood ajar all day. What torture that open 
door was to her she herself could never have ex- 
pressed. Each time she passed, a breath from the 
staircase seemed to call her out, to speak to her 
of freedom, to assure her that she had but a step 
to make. Each time she had to call up a vision 
of the swarming courts and passages outside the 
door, — of Alfy, either downstairs or near at hand. 
Each time she had to argue with herself, * Katie, 
bide your time ! Katie, don't you be a fool ! ' 
And the pain at her heart grew till, as she after- 
wards said, she felt it like a great bruise in her 
side. 

As the shadows lengthened Alfy and Tinker 
Tom came home again. They prepared their own 
supper ; one of them fetched the beer. Katie 
could almost have believed she saw them, so con- 
stantly did her sharpened senses tell her what 
they were doing. The smell of tobacco presently 
rose. Katie went to the window, but the smoke 
was stronger by the door, and she drew the 
inference that they were not smoking by their 
window. 

Dusk came at last ; the shadows outside were 
fairly deep. The match-box maker's work was 
so mechanical she grudged to light a candle yet. 
On the floor at the foot of the bed, where Katie 
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had sat down to rest, the darkness was absolute. 
She had already taken off her boots on the plea 
that they hurt her feet. 

' Is n*t the baby asleep yet ? ' 
* Just going off/ was Katie's answer. 
So he was. * So, in another sense, was she, 
too. The time for action had come at last. A 
moment later the baby lay alone upon the floor, 
his little nurse had crept on her hands and knees 
through the half-open door, and was noiselessly 
endeavoring to descend the staircase. Never 
had she imagined such a waking nightmare as 
the descent of those stairs, with the knowledge 
that Alfy sat in the room below. Every pulse 
was beating like a hammer. Her head swam, 
and yet she dared not put out a hand to steady 
herself for fear of the creaking woodwork. Each 
step seemed a precipice over which she must 
hover while she groped for a footing ; and the 
staircase itself, descending, descending ever into 
blackness, a horrible abyss ! The time of going 
down and the way seemed alike interminably 
long. When she thought herself at the bottom, 
and found that there were still three more steps 
to descend, she had to call up all her courage to 
take her over them ; and though everything was 
actually dark, though in imagination she saw 
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through the wall Alfy and Tinker Tom, and 
concentrated her thoughts on them, Rainham 
flames were somehow around her, too. The last 
step of the staircase creaked; at the same in- 
stant the baby uttered a moaning cry, which 
covered the noise. Katie's bare feet were upon 
flags, and there was iio fear that flags should 
creak j but in front of her the street door was 
shut, and on her left the door of Alfy's room 
stood open. Tinker Tom was speaking to him. 
Her own name caught her ear, and something 
about her chance of escape. ' She knows too 
well,* Alfy answered, ' that if I caught her trying 
it I *d break her head without a word ! ' 

The sound of his voice dissipated all imagina- 
tive fear. She did not for one moment doubt 
that he meant what he said, but, instead of terri- 
fying her, his threats served only to awaken her 
usual half-defiant pluck. She was herself again 
in a minute — cool, sharp-eyed, sharp-eared. On 
her right hand, just opposite Alfy's room, an- 
other door stood open. It was empty as well as 
she could judge, and she slipped in. beyond all 
her hopes the window was open ; in another 
moment she was outside, and then to creep 
round the court under Alfy*s very window on 
hands and knees was a manoeuvre as lightly 
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/ executed as- if she had been a cat. A shadow 
among shadows she scudded on, unseen at first, 
out through the narrow passage which she re- 
membered well ! The courts, teeming with pop- 
ulation, lay before her to thread as best she 
could. Day or night they were never empty. 
This was, however, the best hour for her at- 
tempt. Sunlight faded early in those close-built 
mazes, but artificial light costs money ; so, while 
the courts and alleys were dusk, the houses 
themselves were mostly dark. 

As she stood hesitating her foot struck against 
a beer-can which lay upon the pavement. Her 
difficulty was solved. She snatched it up; it 
was nothing less than a passport to outer streets, 
for no one would ask either where she went, or 
why she hurried, so long as she carried an empty 
can. She feared no more now to run openly 
and fast. 

The streets were before her. Fish-stalls and 
vegetable-stalls flaring with gas, crowds hurrying 
hither and thither. * Haddock Street ? Yes, of 
course!' The first man she addressed knew 
Haddock Street. * Here, close at hand ; round 
the comer.* Fly now, Katie ! for time is pass- 
ing. ' Tiggs' Alley ? The third turning on the 
left.' The beer-can is flung away. Katie has 
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no thought but speed. Into the stables ! Ata- 
lanta is there. Her harness hangs at hand. 
The cart stands out in the yard. Katie's trem- 
bling eagerness is eloquent. Atalanta herself 
understands, and, troublesome as she usually is, 
stands now like a block while the tiny figure 
darts round her, and tiny fingers, which have 
for the moment the force of iron, buckle the 
stiff straps. 

'Hallo!* says a man's voice. A lounging 
costermonger has entered the yard. * What are 
you up to with that cart 1 ' 

'It is wanted!' Katie, half desperate, can 
say no more. 

'Mischief up.?* he asks. 

She nods her head. Her manner has in it 
an intensity which awakens even his beer-laden 
sense ; her hurry communicates itself to him, and 
without more words he helps. Atalanta is in ; 
Katie takes the reins ; her costermonger friend 
leads the cart into the street. 

* Now Atalanta, if you have ever gone, go fast ! 
It is for Miss Phyllis, Master Lai.' Katie prayed 
aloud to the donkey in her anguish as they set 
off at a canter down the street, and Atalanta 
answered well. Her training in Rainham High 
Street was of service now. Even without Katie's 
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guiding hand she would have known how to 
avoid the vehicles which blocked the way, and 
the pace was one which made all passengers 
turn their heads. 

It is none too fast. Hurry, hurry, Atalanta ! 
it will soon be a chase for life and death. For 
the alarm of Katie's flight had spread. As she 
drove out of Haddock Street at one end, Alfy 
and Tinker Tom entered from the other. The 
costermonger, still lounging at the corner of 
the alley, told what had happened, and all three 
fled in pursuit 'Stop thief! stop thief! She 
has got my cart!' That was the first sound 
which told Katie that Alfy was already on her 
track. 

' Atalanta,' she cried, * Atalanta, go ! ' She 
had no stick, but Lai had told her often that 
Atalanta went better without beating, and the 
donkey now did credit to his trust. Whether 
she understood that she was going home, or 
whether the cries excited her to the pitch of 
running away, Atalanta alone is competent to 
declare. Sparks flew from the paving-stones 
beneath her hoofs. Her pace was no longer 
a canter, but gallop. 'Well done, little 'un!' 
*Go it, donkey!' were the cheering cries with 
which Katie was urged on. 
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But there were short cuts through which Ata- 
lanta could not pass. By these Alfy came, and 
was gaining upon her. Katie could hear his 
voice closer and closer. She no longer sat now, 
but stood in the cart, excitement teaching her 
somehow to keep her balance, and drawing from 
her at the same time appeals which acted like 
a goad to Atalanta. Of whatever folly or skit- 
tishness Atalanta had been guilty in her life, 
she redeemed her character on this night for- 
ever from the charge of frivolity. With neck 
thrust out, with ears laid back, eyes no longer 
soft and dark, but flashing viciously, she sped 
over the ground. They were in Back Church 
Lane. The Commercial Road, with its lights 
and its policemen, lay before them. The other 
pursuers had fallen off ; only Alfy still ran them 
hard. Ahead of them Katie saw two enormous 
waggons. They stood across the narrow street, 
unloading into a cellar, of which a small trap- 
door was open. Without this trap there would 
have been room to pass. As it was, the way 
was completely blocked. In vain Katie shouted, 
* Clear the road ! clear the road ! I can't stop ! ' 
The waggons were too cumbrous to be quickly 
moved. She looked round. Alfy was close be- 
hind. She could see the triumph of catching 
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her on his face. * Atalanta ! * she cried, ' what 
shall we do?' Atalanta had the bit between 
her teeth. Katie's share in guiding the race 
now was very small, and the donkey had ap- 
parently made up her mind. Without slacken- 
ing her pace for one moment she dashed on, 
making for the space at the end of the carts. 

' Mind the trap ! ' Katie cried, as she might 
have cried to a human being. And Atalanta 
did mind it. Gathering herself suddenly to- 
gether like a cat, she leaped the open space. 
The off-wheel of the cart ran along a six-inch 
board which served as framework to the off- 
side of the opening, the near-wheel was safe 
upon the pavement, and the chasm was passed. 
' Bravo, little moke ! I never see such a thing 
in my life ! ' cried the waggoner of the first cart 
with good-natured enthusiasm ; and as Katie 
flashed past the second cart, she was able to 
cry, ' Don't let him pass ! He *s a real bad man ! 

We 're running ' The end of her sentence 

was carried away, but a cheerful, * Stand to your 
guns, and don't be afeard ! ' was shouted to her. 
She looked round once to see Alfy surrounded 
by four burly carters, and then she was in the 
Commercial Road. 

The Commercial Road to her meant safety. 
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Here were policemen ; here were trams, and 
omnibuses, and respectable people ; here was a 
public highway, upon which she knew enough of 
Alfy to feel pretty sure that he would not wish 
to attract much notice. She began to breathe 
again. Atalanta slackened her pace. One of 
the policemen, towards whom Katie felt now so 
friendly, came up and warned her that there 
must be no mad driving here. She caused him 
some surprise by inquiring whether there were 
policemen all the way out of London to whom 
she could speak if she wanted to, and on his 
replying that there were, she quietly put herself 
in the track of a passing tram, and jogged along 
at .a good sharp trot. She kept a sharp look- 
out, too, for Alfy, but he appeared no more. 
Atalanta* s valiant leap seemed to have rid them 
of the pursuer. 

So far all was well ; but they had to reach 
Rainham in time to avert mischief there, and 
this ultimate object of their escape was not for 
one instant absent from Katie's mind. She 
looked at the first clock they passed. It was 
not yet nine. Between one and two in the 
morning was the dangerous hour. The way 
was not hard to find, but it was long ; and 
after London lights were left behind it was 
23 
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lonely too. All peril from Alfy was not over 
yet. Forward, then, bravely. Atalanta had 
shown herself trustworthy. They had passed 
many dangers already, and pluck, Katie thought, 
must bring them through. Atalanta's first spurt 
over, she settled now steadily to her work. No 
sparks flew from the ground, but the sound of 
her hoofs was sharp, quick, and regular, as Lai 
and Phyllis loved to hear it ; and Katie, having 
once more adjusted the harness, held the reins 
in a firm and sympathetic grasp. On, on, on, 
till the whirl and noise of London grew faint be- 
hind them, and they were out in the less brawl- 
ing suburbs. Out past Edmonton, on a road 
made famous by John Gilpin once; but Katie 
knew as little of him as of the pleasure for which 
he fondly thought he rode. She knew nothing 
at all, this little London child, of the things 
which had gone before her in the world. That 
men were heaven-born, or ape-descended, was 
all one to her. She only knew, as she drove 
along a dangerous road, that there were friends 
at the other end who might be helped ; and she 
believed that somewhere — where she could not 
see — there was a God, who would be pleased 
if she got through. Just that germ of heroism 
had been born with the little heart. Just that 
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seed of faith had fallen from some wayside scat- 
tering. And it was enough to carry her forward 
now. 

On, past even sleeping suburbs, to the dark 

and quiet country. No lights here, but some- 
times on either side wide stretches of open land, 
where, from out thick folds of darkness, keen 
breezes came to speak of space and height ; 
sometimes tall hedges screening in shadow, 
seeming to hold the little cart between them, 
while overhead the sky lay black and close, 
like a prison roof; sometimes mist-laden val- 
leys, where the road led down under the white 
night-fog. Through all Atalanta trotting stead- 
ily ; through all Katie watching with stretched 
ears and strained eyes for pursuit. 

She felt that it would be easy for Alfy to 
return to Tiggs' Alley, to harness his cart, and 
drive after her; and, however well Atalanta 
might go, a donkey could be no match for a 
horse. Tinker Tom might also be sent another 
way. They might have left London by a dif- 
ferent road, and be already ahead of her. She 
looked and listened, therefore, on the road in 
front of her as well as on the road behind. 
Many and many a fright she had from vehicles 
which passed either way, but at twelve o'clock 
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she was still unmolested. She heard the hour 
strike from a village church, and on looking 
round she found that she was within easy walk- 
ing distance of Rainham. To have come safe 
so far without interruption was more than she 
could have hoped ; but she knew she was not 
out of danger yet. The night had grown darker 
and darker. She could not even see to the 
other side of the road, and was forced to trust 
entirely to her ear to warn her. All here was 
perfectly still ; but she was convinced that Alfy 
had not so easily given up the game, and the 
certainty that he was either chasing close be- 
hind, ready to catch her now, or lying in wait 
for her in front, grew every moment more op- 
pressive. In half an hour at the least the 
struggle might come. Katie almost wished for 
it, that it might be over. The only preparation 
she made was to strap the reins, which were 
long, round the iron rail of the cart. Then she 
felt that, even if they were snatched out of her 
grasp, they would not be altogether gone. Arms 
she had none but her own native courage ; and 
that did not fail at all, although her heart was 
thumping so painfully in her side. Atalanta 
meanwhile went stolidly. The fancies, the tricks, 
the little coquetries she was fond of indulging in 
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better times, were all now laid aside. Regular 
and monotonous in the silent night was the 
sound of her hoofs and of the rolling cart. They 
reached a place where two roads met» A figure 
started so suddenly from the hedge that before 
Katie had heard Atalanta had seen, and shied 
violently to the other side. Only her rapid 
swerve into the second road saved her from 
being caught, and then the race began in ear- 
nest. *I have you now, and I'll murder you 
this time!' were the only words that Katie 
heard. Away, away, Atalanta! The road you 
have chosen leads home, too ! For the second 
time this evening she shows herself worthy 
of the name, and flees as a laden donkey 
never fled before. Away into the darkness 
with her pursuer after her; he too much in 
earnest now to vent breath in vociferation. 
No sound coming either from the cart. A 
steady, silent, desperate race, in which neither 
party intended to give in till they dropped. 
Just such a race as Katie had known would 
come. Alfy so close to the cart that his hard 
breathing kept time with Atalanta's. Impen- 
etrable darkness all around. Every energy 
strained to speed. Speed, speed alone, of any 
avail. 
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And Katie, who had foreseen it all, who 
had been expecting this to begin at every 
lonely turning that they had passed, was sitting 
quiet — quieter than she had been this day ; 
a sense of freedom strengthening her heart, 
something almost like a smile playing around 
her lips. For Atalanta had rendered her a 
last service. She sat unhurt on the grass by 
the wayside, where the donkey had pitched her 
out; and in the darkness Alfy Ifttle guessed 
that he was thus frantically pursuing an empty 
donkeyrcart. 

It was easy for Katie, who knew the country 
well, to creep home across the fields. The ques- 
tion which had perplexed her when she had dared 
to think of it all day was, what she should do when 
she got there. Her one idea was to see Lai or 
Phyllis. But how at this hour of the night, when 
they were not even in the daytime allowed to 
speak to her } She had trusted so much to 
pluck, it was not hard now to trust a little more ; 
and the first thing to be done, she felt, was to 
get back to Rainham. Away over the fields 
went the little bare feet, losing no time, for 
Rainham Church clock had struck the half-hour 
after twelve. Across the town-mead to the ditch 
at the back of Colonel Browne's field. She had 
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reason to know that an entrance here would not 
be difficult. No more stopping now to think, 
but a strong impulse forward, which carried her 
hurriedly over ditch and fence and through the 
long grass of the field. The sharp gravel of 
garden-paths, the planks of the bridge from 
which Phyllis fished, all passed under her swiftly- 
skimming steps, without giving any sound to 
speak of her approach. The house rose be- 
fore her dark and still in the dark, still night. 
Not a light in any window to say that some 
one watched. The silence of town and coun- 
try was profound. All yet was safe. She looked 
up at the great, black building, and on higher 
to the sky. No stars, but little white veins 
on the darkness, as though there might be 
light above. ' God help me ! ' she said aloud. 
It was a very gentle sound, hardly enough to 
break the quiet. It was the first time in her 
life Katie had prayed. 

And still, as though shot from a gun, she never 
stopped. Something Lai had shown her once 
came to her memory. Up the wall by the little 
greenhouse, over the sloping roof, up again over 
roofs of kitchen and outhouse and study, one 
brave climb up a jutting angle with foothold in 
some woodwork to help, over the summit of 
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another sloping roof, and she was on a level with 
the window of the attic staircase. From that 
window she knew that three or four steps led 
up into Lai's room. In another moment she 
stood beside his bed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

TT THILE Katie sped thus in one direction, 
^ ^ and Atalanta did her duty loyally in an- 
other, a man was doggedly smoking in a small 
tavern not far oflf. He could not be said to en- 
joy his pipe. He looked as though he had long 
lost the habit of enjoying anything ; but he 
smoked it to the end, then refilled it, and smoked 
again, spitting at times viciously into the empty 
hearth, and pausing only to replenish the glass 
which stood at his elbow. 

The hands of the clock in the corner of the 
room pointed to one, when there was a knock 
at the door, and a voice said outside, * Time 's 
up!' 

A few uncomplimentary expletives took the 
place of an answer ; then the man with the pipe 
rose from his chair, knocked out the ashes of 
his tobacco, declared it to be the worst he had 
ever smoked, put a box of matches in his pock- 
et, and called for a bed and supper to be made 
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ready. * Let me have something decent/ he 
grumbled, * for I 'm sick of leading the life of a 
dog ; and after this, if they want any jobs from 
me, they '11 have to pay me better. I '11 be back 
within an hour.' So he went out, and shortly 
afterwards he was crossing the town-mead over 
which Katie's feet had lately passed. 

Darkness lay close on the mead, and the fac- 
tory, and the town. None saw what his neigh- 
bor did. The sky, the grass, the trees, the 
houses, had no tongues to call aloud a warning. 
And could they have spoken, to whom was the 
warning due } To the workers in those dim- 
lighted sheds, where great wheels moved on a 
ghostly dance, seeming in their silent way to 
celebrate a never-ceasing festival of the passions 
which led men to war 'i or to two children who, 
with high-beating hearts, ran towards them close 
by the river-bank .? or to the man who, trudging 
heavily across the mead, was now also close at 
hand .^ For whom was the danger which lay 
under the darkness of the night .? Was it for 
one } Was it for all .? Was it a signal flashing 
through a longer and a darker night, and declar- 
ing danger to wider interests than any here — 
an upward-shooting jet of the eternal danger 
which lies under ignorance and prejudice and 
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self-indulgence, breaking out now through the 
crust of constraining force ? The night-wind 
blowing softly through the grass, the clouds hov- 
ering close above, the river flowing noiselessly 
to turn the mills, had no answeyr for questions 
like these. Each fulfilled its appointed duty. 
The will and power for more were left to the 
human actors in the scene. And the human 
actors went forward blindly, little knowing any 
of them towards what. 

The man was the first to reach his journey's 
end. There was a ditch and a fence to pass, and 
a strip of well-shadowed brushwood ; then a river 
easy to wade without betraying noise, for the 
silence of the night was here absorbed by the 
throbbing of the powder-mills. After passing 
the river he stood upon a long and narrow island 
in the deep darkness of a closely-planted copse. 
The scent of wild water-mint, bruised beneath 
his feet, was keen in the air. All round him 
was the lapping of the stream, overhead the 
shiver of alder and willow-leaves ruffled by the 
passing wind, in the distance the roar of a weir. 
But above these softer sounds spread the sound 
of the mills at work. He was in the very midst 
of them. On either side the lights of their 
windows glowed red through a shroud of trees. 
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The river which he had waded reproduced the 
lights on one side. On the other they glowed 
here and there on the boles of the trees, giving 
them the appearance of half-formed monsters 
keeping a motionless watch. He moved cau- 
tiously but swiftly forward, himself invisible. 
He knew the place well. He knew what might 
be done there. He knew what he meant to do. 
And his supper was waiting for him ; he had 
ordered it to be ready witjiin the hour. 

Other steps are approaching now ; not silently, 
not cautiously, but with the quick ringing patter 
of little feet which have never learned the neces- 
sity to pass unheard. They pause for an instant 
at a wooden bridge which connects the island 
with an asphalte path on the other bank. Then, 
in the light of a lamp which hangs above the 
high, white woodwork, Lai is seen to pass — is 
seen, and is the next moment heard. 

* Hoolan ! ' he almost sings, so musical is his 
lifted voice, * Hoolan ! turn out all the men ! 
There 's going to be an explosion here ! ' Then 
he runs along the path behind the mills, and 
again he sings in a voice which the stirred air 
carries forward, ' Hoolan ! turn out all the men !* 

It is the last that he can do. He is seized 
from behind, a handkerchief is over his mouth, 
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his arms are quickly bound : eyes and ears alone 
are free to tell him he is in Grit's grasp. 

But Hoolan has heard. The men are running 
out. 

Grit has already struck a match. By its light 
he sees something in Lai's eyes. 

'You have betrayed me once, but you shall 
tell no tales this time ! ' 

His voice is not clear .like Lai's ; passion has 
thickened it long ago. The words sound as a 
low growl under the working of the nearest mill. 
His grasp is strong upon the child. 

The men have run past, seeing nothing. 
Darkness veils all that they have left behind. 
It does not last long. 

A few instants later and the silence of town 
and country is rudely broken. A sound as of 
earth appealing wildly upwards has rent the sky. 
The foundations of the town are shaken. From 
house to house the shock has run : windows rat- 
tling, doors shaking, bells ringing unexpectedly, 
are prolonging the sound in every ear ; and as 
anxious heads are thrust into the night, all eyes 
see the tongues of flame leaping already high. 
So rapidly are the streets filled with people it 
might almost seem that the houses had shaken 
out their inhabitants in the shock. The tramp 
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of hurrying feet takes up the noise. The cries 
of the women whose m^n are on night-work 
pierce sharply through duller sounds ; but, on 
the whole, there is little speech. The general 
feeling is too intense. Crowds stream in the 
three or four directions where there is hope that 
news may be obtained — but all is orderly. It 
is well known that the gates of the Works will be 
kept inexorably shut : even the wives and mothers 
of the men inside can only stand close by, and 
pray each that her dearest has escaped. Mean- 
while the flames leap upward. The dark heavens 
are aglow. All know now where the mischief is. 

And there is in the town one person who 
knows more. Phyllis, startled out of sleep like 
others by the tremendous shock, ran with a first 
instinct towards Lai. His room was of course 
empty, and the light she kindled to make sure 
he was not there showed her a bit of paper 
pinned upon hie pillow : — 

* Grit is going to blow up the Works. I '11 try to stop 
it. I would not draw you in this scrape. If I get 
blown up don't be too sorry. You 're the person has 
made me most want to be better.' 

Under the windows already a tramp of feet. 
In other attics the servants calling to each other 
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to look at the flames. These things served 
somehow to guide Phyllis. She had no con- 
scious thought but that Lai was in danger with- 
out her. It was the work rather of instinct than 
reflection, to thrust her feet into shoes, to put 
an ulster on ; and without one side-thought of 
other possible action she was flying to him. 
Through the garden, through the field, the posi- 
tion of Colonel Browne's house made it possible 
for her to reach the spot, though all the rest of 
the world was kept out. The flames leaped be- 
fore her, calling her on. The island on which 
the mills stood was in a blaze. Not one con- 
tinuous, roaring fire, but a most weird, fantastic 
conflagration. Mills blazing by halves and cor- 
ners, the unburnt part more intensely black by 
contrast ; in the fiercer part of the fire sparks 
flying in myriads, like living, dancing insects ; 
the platforms which ran round by the water 
beginning here and there to burn by patches; 
flames racing each other up the trees, and leap- 
ing with crackling ferocity from branch to 
branch, till leaves and twigs became as fiery 
fruit ; high on the massive traverses which cut 
the nearest block of mills from those beyond, 
logs burning where the force of the explosion 
had flung them up ; the stream all round re- 
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fleeting the glow of the sky as well as the nearer 
and more vivid flames, and seeming to gird the 
island with a belt of liquid fire. Somewhere 
out of sight the fire-engine was already at work, 
and like a rainbow of prismatic color the con- 
tinuous arc of its water was falling upon one 
mill on which the flames had taken stronger 
hold than on the rest. This mill alone was still 
intact. The others, literally blown asunder, lay 
with shattered walls and machinery all exposed, 
illuminated skeletons of their former selves. 

Colonel Browne was with the fire-engine. A 
knot of men stood on the nearer bank, looking 
on. 

' It 's a strange thing,' the Master Worker was 
saying, ' that that mill does n't blow.' 

*It may any minute: but every one's out, 
thank God ! ' 

Then a cry rose behind them — the first sound 
Phyllis had uttered since the shock of the explo- 
sion had first driven her to Lai's room — a cry 
of which she was as unconscious as of all the 
rest. It was not loud, not wild, but it broke 
from out her dry white lips as though her very 
heart had taken voice. 

'Lai! Oh, my Lai!' 

The men instinctively drew back as she rushed 
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between them. The next thing anybody knew 
was that a white figure was swimming the belt 
of water which lay between them and the house 
which had not yet * blown/ 

There was some confusion, some noise. One 
ran to tell Colonel Browne what had happened. 
The crowd, gathering now in the town-mead, 
heard of it. Every tree in their neighborhood 
was climbed. The newsmongers took up their 
posts, Colonel Browne reached the spot on which 
the men had stood, only just in time to see Phyl- 
lis climb the burning platform on the other side 
of the river and enter the mill. The hush of ex- 
pectation had hardly set in when she appeared 
again, the flames forming an arch of light around 
her and the burden that she dragged. They did 
not touch her. Every one could see her stand, 
unhurt, in the ruddy glow ; every one could see, 
too, the figure of a boy which lay for one in- 
stant across her feet. An Irish voice shouted 
out loud, * The little Count ! ' Then, as cheers 
rang simultaneously from every throat, the 
whole burning mass collapsed behind her, and 
a splash, which sent the water flying like foun- 
tains of rubies across the flames, was all that 
could be seen of the two children. 

It was the last Phyllis saw or heard herself. 
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Cheer after cheer rang for her when she and 
Lai were lifted, dripping, on to the other bank. 
She knew no more till she came to herself in her 
own bed at home, and heard her father say, — 
* Lai is quite safe.' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A ND Katie ? 

•^ ^ Lai's one idea in this new trouble had been 
to draw no one into danger but himself. He had 
left the house with Katie, but when they came 
near dangerous ground he had thought of the 
expedient of sending her to give warning to the 
police. Her strange story had been received with 
doubt, but the explosion had too quickly justified 
one half. 

She had seen it all. She had seen Lai saved 
by Phyllis. She had seen them carried to the 
house. She had heard from Jane that they were 
doing well, and then she had gone quietly home 
to creep into her mother's bed and sleep there 
till the morning. Mrs. Bates, having no connec- 
tion with the Works, had been wakened, like 
others, by the explosion, but had been content 
to wait at home till she heard that there was no 
one hurt, and had then turned over in her bed 
and fallen asleep. It was not till the following 
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morning that she knew whose band had lit the 
fire. 

* Where is he now, Katie ? ' was her anxious 
question. Katie did not know. 'I looked to 
see him slip through the crowd, but I never saw 
a sign of him/ was all she said. 

When Colonel Browne's coachman came to 
the stable-gate that morning he found a con- 
firmation of the more personal half of Katie's 
story. Atalanta, very dirty, very dishevelled, 
with the cart, battered and scratched, behind 
her, stood waiting for admission. Phyllis and 
Lai, both perfectly recovered, saw her led into 
the yard, and great was their joy as they ran 
down to welcome her home again. Teddy, too, 
managed to slip from the nursery before break- 
fast, and it was with one arm round Atalanta's 
neck that he first heard thf story of Katie's cap- 
ture and escape. His little face reddened with 
enthusiasm and paled with fear. It was not till 
they came to the very end, where Hoolan turned 
out the men, that he could throw back his head 
and laugh his bright laugh of satisfaction. 

* She is a welly nice little girl, is n't she ? ' he 
asked all round; and then, as usual, his next 
thought was of his mamsey. * I 'm just going to 
tell her ; she '11 be so welly glad ! ' 
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Aunt Fanny would have been glad, if only 
that she might not disappoint Teddy's confident 
call upon her sympathy, and practical justice 
was this time on his side. In saving the lives 
of the workmen Katie had rendered a great 
service. No one was more ready than Aunt 
Fanny to recognize that she deserved reward ; 
consequently Teddy's heart was filled almost 
to bursting when, after he had poured out one 
load of joy and admiration, his mamsey laid 
another upon him by telling him that if he 
could find out what Katie wished for most in 
the world that they could give, it should be 
hers. 

He was sitting on the edge of his mother's 
bed, the sun shining upon his ruddy hair, and 
rosy face, and little blue sailor figure. He em- 
bodied the poetry of life to her. For him, and 
for him alone, did she make these rashly gen- 
erous promises, and his ecstatic * Mamsey ! you 
duck of a Mamsey!' was more than reward 
enough. He and she came lovingly downstairs 
together, and Colonel Browne had no objection 
to offer when they proposed that Katie should 
be sent for immediately after breakfast. 

Teddy employed the interval in telling her 
story in the nursery, with such good effect that 
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Jane wept copiously into the teapot when (un- 
der pretence of filling it from the kettle) she 
turned her back upon the table, and even old 
Nurse was moved to say that the children might 
stay at home from their walk till they had seen 
little Katie Bates. That Hoolan's narrow escape 
had anything to do with softening Jane was 
certainly beyond the children's suspicion. They 
only found another example of Nurse*s crossness 
in the contemptuous snifE with which she re- 
ceived a half-choked declaration to the effect 
that Jane would willingly give that little girl 
the gown off her back if she wanted it. 

It was characteristic of Lai and' Phyllis that 
they neither of them mentioned to the children 
their personal share in the night's adventure. 
Left to themselves, they would have been glajd 
never to allude to it again ; but Colonel Browne 
wished to ask Lai one or two questions. Phyllis 
had already explained, that on entering the burn- 
ing mill she had found Lai, apparently stupefied 
by the smoke, lying with arms tied behind him 
close under the powder-basin. She had pulled 
him out, and she knew nothing more. 

Lai now, with evident reluctance, added that 
Grit had flung him there with a violence that 
half stunned him, declaring at the same time 
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that he meant to fasten the door on the outside ; 
but the next thing that had happened was the 
overturn of the safety-cistern, which, swamping 
the powder-basin and its inimediate neighbor 
hood with water, had prevented the powder ii\ 
that mill from exploding at all. Whether Grit 
had accidentally stumbled over the outside 
cord connected with it, or whether his action 
had been the result of sudden remorse, it was 
impossible to say. The explosion of the other 
mills had appeared to Lai almost simultaneous 
with his own shower-bath. The shock had 
rendered him unconscious. 

* Did n*t you know that you were risking your 
life when you ran behind the mills ? * 

* Yes ; but I did n't think it mattered when I 
was alone ; I did n't intend,' and Lai looked sud- 
denly up at his uncle, as though he felt this ex- 
planation was due to him, ' I did n't intend to 
draw Phyllis into this scrape.^ 

* I know — I know, my boy.' Colonel Browne 
had seen the bit of paper lying still on Lai's pil- 
low when they had brought him home. * Phyl- 
lis, what made you suppose that Lai was in that 
mill.?' 

' I don't know,* Phyllis answered truthfully. 
* I have n't the least idea what made me do as I 
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did, but I had no other thought except just to go 
straight where I went. I did n't seem to have 
any sense as I have now.' 

'Lai, the only plan for you is to keep out of 
scrapes. I don't believe that she ever will have 
any sense where you are concerned. Now let us 
go together to look at the place.' 

It was with no light feelings that Lai and 
Phyllis followed Colonel Browne. They both 
understood, though neither would have found it 
easy to explain, the impulse with which they 
turned to each other, and walked hand-in-hand 
along the path. They both remembered, as the 
charred and blackened scene of last night's dis- 
aster came in sight, the words which Colonel 
Browne had used when he first spoke to them 
of Grit. The island, which only yesterday was 
fringed with flowers, and reflected the golden 
tints of early autumn in the clear depths of the 
river ; the wood, which only yesterday was sweet 
with the fragrance of wild blossoming herbs ; 
the mills, which only yesterday gave work for 
honest men to do, were all to-day a sombre, 
evil-smelling waste. But for little Katie's ef- 
forts, death and desolation would have entered 
many a now happy home. They remembered 
also Lady Alicia's teaching, that while wicked- 
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ness is in the world all must suffer, and without 
any shirking ; they both realized the lesson that 
this and such as this results from the neglect of 
daily duty. 

'And Grit himself was only miserable after 
all ! ' 

It was Lai who at last broke the silence, but 
Phyllis did not answer. Her eye had fallen upon 
a little group of men who emerged now from the 
still partially green cover of the wood on the 
nearer bank. They carried something between 
them. Colonel Browne went hastily forward. 
The children did not hear the first words. 
Then they saw Colonel Browne uncover his 
head, and turning to them he said, 'Stand off 
the path.' 

The men moved forward again, and Phyllis 
and Lai saw that what they carried was a 
stretcher, covered completely with a cloth. Un- 
der the cloth was something — they dared not 
ask what ; but while it passed, Lai instinctively 
did as he had seen his uncle do, and stood with 
bared head. 

* Put on your hat,* said one of the men. * It 's 
only a villain, who *d have had us all where he is 
if he could.' 

Lai and Phyllis turned to Colonel Browne. 
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' The wretched man Vince/ he said ; ' found 
this morning quite dead under the ruins of the 
mill in which he left you, Lai. He seems to have 
timed his escape badly/ 

It was not for several days that Katie answeired 
the summons which called her to the house. 
' Mother wanted her/ she sent word by Hoolan, 
and Hoolan added the information that, in spite 
of all he had been to her, the poor woman had 
taken on a bit about her husband's death, and 
that they were going to change their home to a 
more respectable place, where they would have 
less to remind them of him. Jane finally ex- 
plained that the house in which Hoolan lodged 
had become empty, and that Mrs. Bates had 
taken it with the understanding that Hoolan was 
to be her lodger. When Katie came her man- 
ner was very quiet. She had learnt a good deal 
in the past week, and thought more than she had 
ever thought before ; and she was also a good 
deal overawed by finding herself in the presence 
of the whole family gathered upon the lawn. She 
did not make any pretence of regretting her 
father. Her only allusion to him was, * Poor 
father ! Mother says we ain't never to say a 
hard word of him, and I tell her we shan't want 
to now he can't come beating her any more.* 
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Jane had already, without choosing to explain 
her reasons, laid out a month's wages in pro- 
viding the child with mourning, but Katie had ac- 
cepted that as a proof of Jane's wonderful good 
nature and generosity. It never occurred to her 
as possible that she could have done anything to 
deserve gratitude. Still less did she think of 
receiving a reward. It was, therefore, with the 
frankest simplicity that she answered Teddy's 
question, when he came shyly from behind his 
mother's chair and inquired, with blue eyes spark- 
ling and face wreathed with suppressed smiles, 
what was the thing she wished for most in the 
whole world ! * A thing for your own self ! ' he 
carefully explained. 

* The thing I wish for most for my own self. 
Master Teddy, is to be nursemaid in a gentle- 
man's family when I grow big.' 

' Then you '11 have it ! ' Teddy's words shot 
out like a bullet. * Mamsey says you 're to have 
whatever you like best.' His excitement was 
far too great to permit him to hear what she 
had said, and, unable to contain his delight any 
longer, he clapped his hands for joy. 

Katie smiled at him with a grandmotherly 
air, which changed to unmitigated compassion 
as Aunt Fanny explained that she and Colonel 
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Browne really wished to mark their sense of the 
courage and loyalty Katie had displayed by giv- 
ing her something she greatly desired. 

* If you please, ma'am, I never thought of 
wishing for nothing else. It ain't likely I *d 
waste my time. But Jane, she is that respectable 
it makes a person wish in spite of themselves.* 

Thus Katie was stumbling through her 
phrases, and Jane blushing to find even the 
Colonel's eye turned towards her, when Hoolan, 
who had drawn near with his spade, called at- 
tention by clearing his throat. Then, contrary 
to his usual practice of ready speech, he delib- 
erately spat into his hands, and planted his spade 
deep in the border by which he stood before he 
broke silence. 

* You '11 excuse me^ sir, and ma'am, and young 
ladies and gentlemen,' he began then, with a bow 
which included them all, and somehow caused 
Jane to blush more furiously than ever ; * but I 
have learnt a lesson from that little girl.' Katie 
did not blush ; she gazed at him in grave expec- 
tation. * She has taught me, that 's old enough 
to be her father, and has served three years in 
the army too, and thought I knew it since I first 
crawled off my mother's knee, that there 's noth- 
ing in this world like pluck. Many a time since 
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I Ve known her have I said to myself, "Jim Hoo- 
lan, is it afraid you are ?" And, bedad, sir — I 
speak to you, for you Ve likeliest to understand 
my case — I believe there 's nothing I am afraid 
of, unless it is a pretty young woman. But a 
young woman has a way with her — neither 
" No," nor " Yes," — that melts the very heart 
out of me. And now I '11 shilly-shally no longer, 
but put, by your leave, a plain question here to 
have a plain answer — Jane Dorman, will you 
marry me ? * 

Jane, redder than it seemed possible for mor- 
stal to be, looked first to one side and then to 
another ; and would have evidently taken to her 
heels but for Teddy and Launce, who, holding 
her skirt on either side, were looking up with 
deep interest into her face. Failing every other 
method of escape she began to cry. 

'Come, Jane,' said Colonel Browne, 'that's 
not a very sensible way of answering a good 
offer. Have you any objection to Hoolan V 

' I never said I had,' Jane sobbed. 

'That's just the way with her!' Hoolan 
dropped his arms with a gesture of despair. 
'She "never said" no more than Cleopatra's 
needle, and how is a man to understand what 
that means f ' 
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Colonel Browne, having once interposed, was 
obliged to carry the negotiation forward. 

*Don*t you think you'd better say a straight- 
forward " Yes ? " The word is n't very hard/ 
he suggested, smiling. 

* How can I, sir,' — Jane got her handkerchief 
out, and mopped her eyes, and made an effort to 
resume her ordinary respectful manner, — * when 
the children won't let any one bathe them but 
me ; and Nurse saying it 's the action of a hypo- 
crite to leave a baby before it can walk ? I 'm 
sure there 's nobody I 'd sooner marry than Mr. 
Hoolan.' 

*Ah, well, if you have got that far already, 
^ou *d better walk down the garden with Hoolan 
now, and settle when it *s to be. What I see in 
the matter is that the placq of nursemaid in a 
gentleman's family is likely to be vacant before 
a year is out ; and it seems to me, Fanny, that 
this little candidate for the situation might in 
the meanwhile be taken into the house and 
trained.' 

The children's delight in the prospect, and 
Katie's inability to credit her extraordinary good 
fortune, when Aunt Fanny announced her ap- 
proval of Colonel Browne's scheme, was only to 
be equalled in concentration by the expression 
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of Hoolan's face, when, after a few minutes' con- 
versation in the kitchen-garden, he returned alone 
to the assembled party under the chestnut-tree, 
and, touching his hat with a military salute, an- 
nounced — 

* Pluck 's done it at last, sir ! This day year, 
ma'am, if you have no objection/ 

Jane was seen to flit over the farthest bridge 
into the house ; and what Nurse said when she 
heard the news is not' important. 

Mrs. Bates's move into the house where Hoo- 
lan lodged was no sooner accomplished than 
Katie came to her new situation as under-nurse- 
maid, and Lizzie, with health improved, stepped 
hopefully into the position of nurse and house- 
keeper at home. Katie had wages from the 
beginning, though they were not high ; and the 
first money of her own that she had ever earned 
was spent on two dozen of red daisy plants, 
which Hoolan set for her in the little border 
before her mother's door. 

But before those red daisies had been bought 
the time came for Lai to go away. 

'Do you remember the days, Lily,' he said, 
'when you used to be angry with me because 
I did n't want to go to school } Well, now I 
love you a great deal more than I knew in those 
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days how to love ; and still I do want to go to 
school.' 

'And now/ Phyllis said, *I shall miss you a 
thousand times more than I should have missed 
you then.' 

She would not, if she could, have kept him 
back. She only felt again, in all its bitterness, 
the lonely sensation of being left behind. 

* It is the woman's courage for which you must 
train yourself,' Lady Alicia said to her as they 
sat in the Works together on the evening of his 
departure. 'But do not think that the woman 
has less to train herself for than the man. See 
these flower-edged streams which turn the mills. 
They are always here, left behind by the powder 
which goes to make noise in the world, but they 
are no less a force than it. All that it does is 
truly done by them. Out of rough materials its 
power is first peffected by their gentle steadiness 
and strength.' 

* I do wish I had a mother,' Phyllis said, ' to 
talk to me always nicely as you talk ! I think 
I might grow much better then.' 

* Phyllis, dear, do you think you could care a 
little bit to have me as a second mother } ' 

' Oh, Lady Alicia ! ' and Phyllis nestled close 
to her friend ; ' if you were going to be with 
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me always, I could almost bear, patiently to let 
Lai go.' 

'Because your father asked me a long time 
ago if I would try, and I have been waiting to 
know you, and to know how you would feel. If 
you will, you shall take my answer to him to- 
night.' 

' Lady Alicia, do you really mean it } Do you 
mean that papa and you — that you and papa — 
that you — you love papa that way } ' 

' I mean that I will, if his little daughter can 
love me.' 

The hug with which Phyllis's arms were 
thrown round Lady Alicia was answer enough ; 
and Colonel Browne had no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with his daughter's beaming face that 
night. 
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